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HE “job” went off like clockwork. Everything 
T happened according to plan—a clean getaway 
with $13,000. Mike O'Day laughed up his 
sleeve when he read the account in the paper next 
day—but he laughed too soon. 

The company officials had secured the services of 
Richard Cutler, the noted finger print expert. For 
him it was the work of only a few moments to dis- 
cover and photograph four tell-tale finger prints on 
the window ledge. Within twenty-four hours the 
prints had been identified at police headquarters 
and the net was drawn around 
the unsuspecting Mike. 

They found him in his lodging 
house, counting his ill-gotten 
gains and sent him to prison. 

Cutler had spent only one day 
on the case, but his pay was a 
$500 reward. Wouldn't you like 
to earn $500 that easily? 
Wouldn't you be mighty proud to be able 
mysteries that baffle the ordinary 
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to solve 
detective ? 


A Fascinating Career for You 


Now Cutler was just an ordinary fellow 
when he took up the study of finger print 
work. He had an average education and an 
average job as a clerk. After a few months’ 
pleasant home-study, he had handled a few 
cases and then opened up an office of his own. 

In a very short time, he has built up a wide repu- 
tation as an expert and his services are in constant 
demand. He has received many rewards and 
lects large fees regularly. 
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UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Desk C-983, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


Please send me your free illustrated Book ] 
Finger Prints and details of our ft Secret 
Service Course offer. | 
Name Age | 
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City 
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Why don’t you get into his fascinating game? The 
demand for finger-print experts is great right now 
and is growing every day. This absorbing and highly 
paid vocation is alive with wonderful opportunities. 

The need is immediate. Govern- 
ments, corporations, police de- 
ger Print partments, institutions, and in- 


dividuals are constantly calling 
for trained finger-print experts. 


The field is as wide as the world, 
the pay is big, the work is in- 
tensely interesting. No matter 
what your present occupation is, 
you can quickly learn to be a finger-print 
expert. Our wonderful new method trains 
you at home to fill one of these “BIG PAY” 
positions, 


Free Course in Secret Service 


For a limited time only we are offering a 
free in Secret Service. If you act 
now you will get two courses for the price 

Both courses go hand in hand, giving in- 
The free Secret Service 


course 


of one. 
valuable aid to each other. 
Course is founded on the deductions of one of the 
world’s most noted criminologists. It actually makes 
the detection of crime a simple study in common 
Both are yours for the cost of one—if you 
This exceptional offer may never ap- 
Act now! 


sense. 
write to-day. 
pear again. 


Send for Free Book 


Write for our free illustrated Book on Finger 
Prints which we will be glad to send you without any 
cost or obligation on your part. It contains a com- 
plete history and explanation of this fascinating new 
science. Find out about the wonderful opportunities 
which are now within your reach. A few months 
of study and you are ready for your first case. Don’t 
put it off until to-morrow. Write us to-day and pave 
the way to future success. 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


Desk €,933,.—~—~fs2g Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
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CHAPTER I. 
A CRYPTIC MESSAGE. 
OFTY, triple-chinned, and 


built on somewhat heroic lines, 

Mrs. Culpepper Anstruther re- 

garded the young governess 
with a stern glance. “I wish to speak to 
you about little Thaddeus,” she an- 
nounced in tones presaging a reprimand, 
“The dear child is not making satisfac- 
tory progress in his studies.” 

There was the proper blending of re- 
gret and concern in the gaze the younger 
woman leveled at her mistress. 

“It is very strange,” Mrs. Anstruther 
went on, wafting a gorgeous Oriental 
fan before her perspiring face, slightly 
inclined to redness. ‘“Thaddeus is a 
bright child—an astonishingly bright 
child, in fact—and I am at a loss to ac- 
count for his backwardness, unless,” 
raising her voice to a reproachful pitch, 


“it should be that there is something 
wrong with your methods.” 

“T regret exceedingly 

“Regrets are not sufficient, my dear 
Miss Meredith. I expect and demand 
results. Thaddeus, as you very well 
know, is a precocious child. I cannot 
understand why he has not advanced 
more rapidly. This morning, in order 
to test his progress in history, I cas 
ually mentioned Caius Sempronius Grace 
chus to him. The dear child had never 
heard the name before. It is incred- 
ible!” 

“T am very sorry, Mrs. Anstruther.” 

The governess, garbed in sedate black, 
with her lustrous brown hair combed 
straight back and coiled into an austere 
knot at the nape of the neck, seemed 
very contrite. Large, shell-rimmed 
glasses, with curved bows passing over 
the ears, gave severe emphasis to her 
pedagogic appearance. The eyes behind 


” 








them seemed very tranquil, but a close 
observer might have noticed the vaguest 
suggestion of perturbation in their 
depths. 

“Perhaps, as you suggest, Mrs. An- 
struther, a different method would yield 
more satisfactory results. At any rate, 
I shall try.” 

There was a trace of perplexity in 
Mrs. Anstruther’s haughty — gaze. 
“When I engaged you, Miss Meredith, 
I made it clear that the tutor of my chil- 
dren must have no private interests that 
might interfere with her duties. I em- 
phasized particularly that she must form 
no sentimental alliances. I trust you are 
not secretly married, Miss Meredith ?” 

“Decidedly not!” Miss Meredith 
smiled as if the question impressed her 
as highly amusing. 

“You are not brooding over anything 
—financial difficulties, for instance ?” 

“TI haven’t a care in the world, except 
your children’s education.” 

Mrs. Anstruther searched the gov- 
erness’ face, and the inspection seemed 
to satisfy her. “I am asking these ques- 
tions because of late I have been under 
the impression that you have not been 
quite yourself. I feared you might be 
in difficulties. I am glad to know I 
“vs mistaken. Perhaps all you need is 

sore exercise and fresh air. I would 
suggest a daily walk in the park. At any 
rate, please remember that I shall ex- 
pect better results in the near future 
than you have produced in the past. 
Good night, Miss Meredith.” 

“Good night, Mrs. Anstruther.” 

Primly and demurely, as became her 
role of governess in the aristocratic 
home of Mrs. Culpepper Anstruther, 
Clarissa Meredith left the boudoir of 
her mistress and ascended the grand 
staircase. The downward tilt of her 
head gave her an air of humility. as if 
she were still feeling the sting of the 
rebuke she had just received; her fresh 
young face bore a look of meekness, of 
penitence. 
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As she crossed the threshold of her 
room, however, a surprising change 
came over her. She closed the door 
with a slam that contrasted sharply with 
her sedateness of a moment ago. With 
a disdainful gesture she tossed the dis- 
figuring spectacles on her dresser. Im- 
petuously she snatched the pins from 
her knotted hair, unleashing its shim- 
mering tresses and letting them tumble 
in glorious confusion about her shoul- 
ders. Stepping before the tall, cheval 
glass, she twisted her figure this way 
and that, as if exulting in its slim, 
straight lines and its graceful strength. 

“Who cares a rap about Caius Sem- 
pronius Gracchus?” she asked defiantly 
of her reflection in the mirror. She 
placed her hands on her hips and ut- 
tered a low, contemptuous laugh. “Aw- 
ful pills, those old fogies were! An- 
other week of trying to ram education 
into the Anstruther dunderheads will 
give me the jimjams. I’d have turned 
into vinegar long ago if I couldn’t get 
away by my lonesome and blow off a 
bunch of slang as an antidote against 
the highbrow stuff I have to use all day 
long.” 

She pouted at her image in the glass. 
“Lovely pickle you’ve got yourself into, 
Clarissa Meredith! And what a name 
you’ve annexed! Sounds nice and clas- 
sical and—and governessy. Wouldn’t 
Mrs. Anstruther throw a fit if she 
should guess that it isn’t my name at 
all?” 

Clarissa Meredith, alias Fay Gale, 
laughed and tossed her head, causing 
her long waves of hair, full of golden 
tints, to ripple and billow about her 
shoulders. The laugh sounded a trifle 
strained, however, and her forced levity 
suggested that she was trying to hush an 
inner, disquieting voice. Deep in the 
luminous glow of the wide hazel eyes 
there was now and then a fitful quiver 
that betrayed an emotional turbulence 
within. Occasionally the lips twitched 
at the corners, and the vibration of the 
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nostrils hinted at a vague, haunting 
fear. Mrs. Anstruther, could she have 
seen her governess at this moment, 
would have raised her lorgnette and 
wondered whether there was not some- 
thing decidedly questionable about her. 

Fay turned away from the mirror. It 
was still too early to retire. With a 
despondent shrug she picked up a book 
and dropped into a chair. Either the 
book was dull or her mind too unsettled 
for reading, for after a short while her 
glance rose from the pages and trav- 
eled slowly over the room. 

She shivered; the book slid from her 
knees to the rug at her feet. For a time 
she seemed engrossed in doleful 
thoughts. A look of positive dread crept 
into her eyes, and little by little the 
color faded from her face. Finally, 
with a gesture of impatience, she drew 
herself erect in the chair. 

“T must be game,” she told herself. 
“Game—whatever happens.” 

The resolution seemed to brace her, 
but a moment later she started nerv- 
ously at the tinkling of the extension 
telephone in her room. She stared, 
breathless and rigid, at the instrument ; 
then she rose, unsteadily crossed the 
floor, and lifted the receiver to her ear. 

“Hello,” she murmured tensely. 

_ The answering voice was a servant’s. 
“There’s a party on the wire, Miss 
Meredith, who refuses to give his name, 
but insists on speaking to you. Shall 
I connect him?” 

“Please do.” Her voice was steady, 
but her fingers were cramped so tightly 
around the stem of the instrument that 
little white patches showed on_ the 
knuckles. After a brief wait a deep, 
masculine voice came over the wire. 

“Miss Meredith?” 

“Yes.” Her teeth clicked off the word 
sharply, and a shudder convulsed her 
shoulders,.as if there had been some- 
thing terrifyingly familiar about the 
voice at the other end. 


A pause followed. Fay, her face 


bearing a deathly pallor, stood still as 
if suddenly petrified. Her eyes widened, 
her lips parted in an agony of suspense. 
Presently, in curiously vibrant tones, 
came the brief message, consisting of 
three short words, with a slight pause 
between the first and second: 

“Tt—is done!” 

Then a metallic click as the connec- 
tion was severed. Slowly and mechan- 
ically, as if her muscles were actiiig 
independent of her will, Fay replaced 
the receiver and set the instrument 
down. Dazedly she drew a hand across 
her forehead. 

“Done!” she breathed, 
writhing and squirming. 
done!” 


her figure 
“Tt—is— 


CHAPTER II. 
A STRANGE ERRAND. 


OMENTS slipped by, and to Fay 
each seemed an_ interminable 
stretch of time. She stepped gropingly 
about the room, absently fingering the 
objects on her dresser and writing desk, 
but the smoldering fires in her eyes told 
that her thoughts were far away. Now 
and then her lips formed unspoken 
words and sentences. 

The three words seemed to have ter- 
tified but not surprised her. Perhaps 
they had crystallized fears and forebue. 
ings that she had harbored for a lonr 
time and brought her face to face wit? 
a crisis she had known was coming. 
Though the message might have puz- 
zled an uninitiated eavesdropper, she 
plainly showed that to her its meaning 
was vividly, appallingly clear. 

Gradually she grew calmer, and her 
wiry strength of body and mind ban- 
ished the dread inspired by the cryptic 
message. Two or three minutes after 
she had hung up the receiver she ap- 
peared to have arrived at one of those 
momentous decisions which, though 
formed hastily and under intense mental 
tension, sometimes shape the course of 
a life. Now, as with deft pats and 
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twistings she arranged her hair and 
dress, the fixed look in her eyes told 
that her mind was already at work on a 
plan. 

She moved to the window and looked 
out. The summer night was dark; there 
was a steady patter of rain against the 
asphalted avenue; the wind soughed 
dismally as it skipped through the trees 
in the park across the way. 

From its peg in the closet she took 
a long gray coat and draped it around 
her figure, then imprisoned her loosely 
gathered hair beneath a simple little 
straw hat, a relic of last summer’s va- 
cation. Finally she took a traveling 
bag from a shelf in the closet and, after 
opening a secret bottom, removed sev- 
eral articles of a kind one would not 
have expected a private tutor to pos- 
sess. These she crammed into her hand 
bag, after which she turned out the light 
and stepped into the hall. 

A man’s back, with gilt buttons at- 
tached to fluttering coat tails, came 
within her range of vision as she de- 
scended the stairway. 

“Jepson!” she called. 

The servant halted, turned, and per- 
mitted himself a stare. ‘Not going out, 
Miss Meredith ?” . 

. Yes, Jepson,” announced Fay calmly 
nth a return to her pedagogic manner. 
Chen she asked a question that seemed 
wholly superfluous in view of the fact 
that she was wearing a watch at her 
wrist: “What time is it, Jepson?” 

“Eleven, Miss Meredith. I was just 
closing up. If you are going for a 
walk——_” 

“Please call a taxicab for me at once,” 
interrupted the girl. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

With a mingling of concern and be- 
wilderment in his honest face, Jepson 
stalked to the telephone stand in the ves- 
tibule and proceeded to carry out the 
command. 

A joyless smile hovered about Fay’s 
lips while she waited. “That was neat 
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work,” she mumbled under her breath. 
“T fixed the time in his mind, and he’ll 
be sure to remember.” 

The servant, still puzzled by her de- 
termination to venture out at such an 
unseemly hour, returned and announced 
that a cab would be at the door shortly. 
Fay thanked him and turned her back 
on his quizzical gaze. A few minutes 
later, while she was telling the chauffeur 
her destination, a sidelong glance re- 
vealed Jepson standing in the doorway, 
watching her. 

Fay, oblivious to jolts and bumps, 
nestled against the cushions while the 
cab slid over the slippery streets. Now 
and then a street lamp lighted the in- 
terior of the vehicle, accentuating the 
look of grim brooding stamped on her 
pallid features. At one of the corners 
of a small square the taxicab drew up 
at the curb and stopped. Fay climbed 
out and opened her hand bag. With 
her face close to the lamp at the side 
of the cab she slowly counted out the 
amount of the fare in silver, adding a 
generous tip. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said the chauf- 
feur fervently, looking at her with an 
appreciative grin. For a few moments 
she remained standing on the sidewalk, 
following the disappearing cab with her 
eyes. 

“He got a good glimpse of me while 
I was counting out the chicken feed,” 
she mused half aloud. “I guess he, too, 
will remember.” 

Most of the square was swathed in 
darkness, but here and there a light 
gleamed among the trees. Fay swung 
down the sidewalk, glancing at the num- 
ber plates on the houses as she pro- 
ceeded, and on her lips was the fixed 
and mirthless smile with which one 
masks an inner perturbation. Grad- 
ually, as she approached the middle of 
the block fronting the square, she 
slowed down her steps, finally stopping 
under the shelter of one of the maples 
along the curb. 


’ 
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“Number 52,” she murmured, read- 
ing the numerals on the door directly 
across the sidewalk. 

The house, a narrow, three-story 
structure with a red-brick front, was 
dark save for a light gleaming feebly 
through the frosted glass panels in the 
door. An air of silence and peace hov- 
ered about the dwelling, but the girl 
contemplated it with a shudder. 

A policeman sauntered past with 
heavy tread. He gazed curiously at the 
girl, and for a moment he seemed in- 
clined to stop and put a question to the 
silent figure beside the tree, but he 
changed his mind and walked on. 

“He’s the third who'll remember,” 
she murmured, with a short, unnatural 
laugh. 

She waited a few moments longer, as 
though trying to steel her nerves for a 
harrowing ordeal; then, with a toss of 
the head and a squaring of the slender 
shoulders, she resolutely crossed the 
sidewalk and mounted the stone steps. 
Pressing close to the door, she cast a 
swift glance up and down the block. 
For the moment no one was in sight. 
She turned and twisted the doorknob. 

“Locked, of course,” she muttered. 
“T might have known.” 

Her glance moved speculatively along 
the front of the house. It tarried on a 
little iron balcony in front of the lower 
row of windows. Again she looked 
quickly to left and right. A raincoated 
figure hurried past under cover of an 
umbrella without glancing in her direc- 
tion. With an agile motion she mounted 
the iron railing running alongside the 
stone steps, balanced herself for a mo- 
ment, then leaped lightly across the nar- 
row space between the stoop and the 
balcony. 

After a momentary pause to assure 
herself she was unobserved, she took an 
instrument from her bag and turned to 
one of the tall French windows. She 
removed her gloves and, working with 
bare hands, quickly dislodged one of the 


smaller panes. Thrusting a hand 
through the aperture she released the 
latch, and in a few moments was stand- 
ing inside the house. 

She drew a long breath as she closed 
the window. Then she tooked about her 
in the darkness, listening. A silence—an 
uneasy silence, she thought—pervaded 
the house, but through the opening in the 
window came the sullen whine of the 
wind and the incessant beat of the rain. 
She groped forward, arms extended, 
all her sense quiveringly alert. The 
large, quiet rooms through which she 
passed inspired her with a feeling of op- 
pression. Finally she brought up against 
a stairway railing. With light, furtive 
motions she started to ascend. 

Reaching the landing, she traversed 
a hall and fumbled about until she 
found a door. She turned the knob, 
advanced a few steps, but her senses 
soon told her it was unoccupied. She 
entered another, and after that a third, 
but in each she encountered nothing 
but a lifeless, unbroken silence. Sound- 
lessly she stole down to the end of the 
corridor, and again a knob turned in her 
hand. She had barely entered this room 
when a feeling of overwhelming awe 
told her that she stood in the presence 
of the thing for which she had been 
searching. ¥e. 

To all appearances the room was unt 
occupied, yet she felt that the very si? 
lence and darkness were charged with 
something hideous. It might have been 
only her imagination, but the ghost of 
a tragedy seemed to be lurking some- 
where in the gloom. All of a sudden 
she felt cold and weak. She tried to 
step forward, but her muscles would not 
obey her will. 

“I—I can’t!” she whispered, shudder- 
ing. 

She turned to the door, as if deter- 
mined to flee from the nameless thing 
of horror which she sensed in the shad- 
ows, but in another moment, by a su- 
preme exertion of will power, she had 
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fought down her fears and was again 
groping across the floor. 

“T must—I must!” she told herself, 
teeth chattering. 

Something white, perhaps a coverlet, 
gleamed dully in a corner of the room. 
As if drawn toward it by a grim fasci- 
nation, she turned her steps in that di- 
rection. Suddenly her fumbling hands 
encountered an object. It felt cold as 
clay or marble to her touch. Startled, 
she lurched against it, and with a loud 
crash the object toppled to the floor. 

She sprang back, a frightened gasp 
escaping her, conscious that she had 
upest a piece of statuary. The one 
crash, which in the stillness had sounded 
like a crack of thunder, was still dinning 
against her ears, bringing to her mind 
a sense of imminent peril. She rushed 
to the door. 

Had any one heard? For the mo- 
ment she had forgotten the uncanny 
dread that had assailed her the moment 
she entered the room. The thunder- 
ous crash, it seemed to her, must have 
penetrated to the remotest corners of the 
block. At least, it must have awakened 
the occupants of the house, if there 
were any. Just now an interruption 
would be disastrous. She held the door 
open and listened. 

She could hear nothing at first, but 


‘after a while she detected a slight sound, 


like the closing of a door. She glanced 
toward the ceiling, for the sound seemed 
to come from that direction, and now 
she heard a quick, soft patter, as if 
slippered feet were crossing the floor 
above. She stepped out and closed the 
door, then crept silently toward the 
stairs and wedged her figure into the 
corner formed by the balustrade and 
the wall. 

The sounds drew nearer. She opened 
her bag and took out a small but effi- 
cacious automatic, then tensed her nerves 
and muscles for action. Her glance 
slanted upward again, but the darkness 
was so thick that she could see nothing 
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but brown specks floating in confusion 
before her eyes. 

A step creaked over her head, and 
somewhere in the darkness she heard 
some one’s quick and wheezy breath. 
She pressed against the wall at her back 
and waited. The suspense was mad- 
dening, but she exulted in the knowl- 
edge that her brain was clear and her 
hand steady. Again there came a 
squeaking sound. She could be mis- 
taken no longer. Some one was com- 
ing down the stairs! 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FOUR CLEWS. 


AY held her breath. The man—for 
she knew intuitively that the per- 
son approaching was a man—was now 
at the foot of the stairs. There he 
paused, his quick and rasping intakes 
of breath testifying that he was in an 
uneasy frame of mind. Evidently he 
was listening for sounds indicating the 
presence of an intruder. After a little 
he groped forward again, and then came 
a slight click, followed instantly by a 
blaze of light. 

A sigh of relief escaped Fay as the 
sudden illumination revealed the man. 
Somehow he did not seem so formidable 
an adversary as she had feared he might 
be. His back was toward her, and the 
billowing folds of a polka-dotted bath 
robe enveloped his figure, but his 
stooped shoulders and the spasmodic 
twistings of his head gave him an air 
of physical frailty that was only 
slightly offset by the revolver clutched 
in his bony hand. 

“Don’t move!” warned Fay crisply, 
leveling her automatic as she stepped out 
of the corner. “I’m pointing my gat 
straight at your dome.” 

The man humped up his shoulders 
and jerked his head sidewise, but did 
not move from his position. The girl 
edged slowly around until she was fac- 
ing him. His face, yellow and bloodless, 














bore a look of mingled consternation and 
surprise. His little, round, red-fringed 
eyes widened as he saw her. A large 
and slightly crooked nose surmounted 
lips so thin and tightly compressed that 
they suggested secretiveness. His head 
was bald save for a ribbon of sparse 
gray hair in the back and at the sides. 

“A—a lady!” he stammered, blinking 
his eyes bewilderedly at the determined 
face beneath the brim of the sun- 
bleached straw hat. “Bless me if you 
aren’t a lady!” 

“You hit it off just right, old-timer. 
I’m a lady—a perfect lady. Now, you’d 
better drop that shooting iron before it 
goes off. You're only aiming it at your 
toes, you know.” 

A little of the alarm left the old man’s 
face. With a look of resignation he 
dropped the revolver, which had been 
hanging limply from his right hand. 

“You’re a burglar, I suppose?” 

“Right again, old dear,” assented Fay, 
seeking relief from her nervous tension 
in a simulated spirit of flippancy. “You, 
I suppose, are one of the servants?” 

“Mr. Anstruther’s butler. I’ve been 
with him ever since his wife divorced 
him and he came here to live. Do you 
know,” he added, apparently gaining 
courage as he saw she meant him no 
harm, “I never saw a lady burglar be- 
fore. You—you don’t look vicious.” 

“Are you the only servant?” Fay in- 
quired, ignoring his personal reference. 

“There’s cook and the kitchen maid, 
but they sleep out. Ever since he had 
trouble with his wife, Mr. Anstruther 
never liked to have women folks 
around him. He says the sight of ’em 
is bad for his nerves. I sleep in the 
room just above his. Just a little while 
ago I was awakened by a noise. I 
thought it came from Mr. Anstruther’s 
room.” He glanced back over his shoul- 
der toward the room Fay had left a few 
minutes before. 

“It was some noise,” she admitted. 
“T thought I had bowled over one of 
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the pyramids of Egypt. Thought sure 
the racket would bring the bulls and 
queer the lay. Now, old dear, you’re 
going to trot right back to bed and get 
some beauty sleep.” 

“And—and you?” he inquired anx- 
iously. 

“Oh,” said Fay airily, “I’m going to 
stick around for a while. This kip 
makes a hit with me. You wouldn’t 
think it, but I’ve got an eye for beautiful 
things. For beautiful silverware in par- 
ticular. That’s my specialty. By the 
way,” eying him shrewdly, “have you 
noticed anything queer to-night, besides 
the racket that woke you up?” 

He regarded her blankly. “Anything 
queer? I—I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

Fay smiled. “That'll do. You have 
already answered my question.” 

“You're a strange one,” mumbled the 
servant, shaking his head. “You seem 
such a nice lady I can hardly believe 
you're a thief. Take an old man’s ad- 
vice and change your ways before it’s 
too late. Bless me, child, you wern’t 
cut out for this sort of work. Drop it 
before you get into trouble.” 

“Nix on that dope, old baldy.” Fay 
pointed peremptorily to the _ stairs. 
“Back to bed, and don’t make any noise. 
It would be too bad if Mr. Anstruther 
should wake up. I might have to tap 
him on the head with the heavy end of 
my gat. Being such a perfect lady, my 
soul shrinks from the rough stuff. Step 
lively !” 

After a sorrowful glance at the young 
woman, the man turned and haltingly 
ascended the steps. Fay, following, kept 
the muzzle of her automatic close to his 
back. Her captive crossed a hall at 
the head of the stairs and entered a small 
bedchamber. With a few deft jerks 
Fay removed the cord from his bath 
robe. 

“Lie down!” she commanded. 

The old man stared, looked at the 
automatic in her hand, then tucked the 
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bath robe more tightly about his gaunt 
form, and lay down on the bed. Plac- 
ing the pistol within easy reach, Fay 
wound the cords about his ankles and 
drew the ends into a tight knot. Then 
she looked about her. Under the bed 
stood a pair of shoes, and she quickly 
removed the strings and with them 
bound her captive’s hands. 

“Are—are you going to murder me?” 
asked the old man in quavering tones. 

“Murder an old dear like you? Well, 
I guess not!” She was twisting a pil- 
low slip into a tight wad. “This is a 
nasty pill, but you’ve got to take it. 
Open your mouth!” 

He spluttered and coughed as the gag 
was thrust between his jaws. For a 
moment the girl contemplated him in 
silence. 

“T hated to be rough with you, but it 
had to be done,” she remarked regret- 
fully. “You might have aroused your 
boss while I was inspecting the silver- 
ware. Then I would have been in a 
mess. Ta-ta, old dear!” 

She picked up the pistol, walked 
swiftly from the room, and closed the 
door. “Silverware!” she murmured 
scornfully as she moved down the stairs. 
“And Anstruther!” Her teeth chat- 
tered a trifle over the name. “I guess 
nothing but Gabriel’s horn will ever 
wake him. It’s a lucky thing I’ve dis- 
posed of old baldy. Now I can go 
ahead without fear of interruption.” 

At the foot of the stairs she picked 
up the bag she had dropped on the old 
servant’s approach. The smile she had 
worn during the last five minutes was 
gone, and a look of grim resolve had 
taken its place. With a pressure on a 
button she turned out the light in the 
hall and moved toward the door through 
which she had fled after upsetting the 
Statue. There she paused for a mo- 
ment, as if to fortify herself for the 
an4formance of a dreaded duty. 

Finally she pushed the door open and 
entered. Again she felt something 
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weirdly oppressive in the atmosphere. 
From her bag she took a small electric 
flash and let its gleam play over the 
floor. Only a few feet ahead lay a ped- 
estal and, scattered about in confusion, 
the fragments of a marble bust. Cau- 
tiously she moved forward in the wake 
of the small circle of light projected by 
her flash. Slowly and shrinkingly she 
approached the bed in the corner. Sud- 
denly she halted, uttering a queer gut- 
tural sound as the moving flash fell on 
a white and strangely distorted face. 
It was the face of a man of about 


fifty. Thick, short-cropped hair with a 
sprinkling of gray surmounted the 


coarse, rough-hewn features that even 
in death were suggestive of brutality. 
The mouth was twisted at one side, and 
the entire face was drawn into a grimace 
testifying that the dead man’s last mo- 
ments had been filled with horror. 
There was a circular patch of crimson 
on the white night shirt and from it, in 
a slightly slanting direction, protruded 
the handle of a knife. The man was 
lying on the floor beside the bed, and 
his position hinted that he had been 
awakened by the entrance of his mur- 
derer and had leaped up to engage in a 
fierce but unavailing struggle for his 
life. 

The girl took in these details at a 
swift, shuddering glance. There was a 
look of horror upon her face, but she 
showed no sign of surprise. It seemed 
as though she had been prepared for 
the discovery by the cryptic telephone 
message she had received in her room. 
With lips tightly compressed she moved 
about and, with the air of one perform- 
ing a loathsome task, she began a series 
of strange performances. 

First she trained the gleam of her 
electric flash on the metal handle of 
the knife and scrutinized it closely, as 
if looking for possible marks upon it. 
Then she took a chamois skin from her 
bag and carefully wiped the handle. 
Next she wound her fingers tightly 
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around the shining metal and held them 
in that position for several moments. 
Again she turned the electric flash on 
the handle, nodding approvingly as she 
saw that her finger tips had made sev- 
eral clear impressions upon it. 

“Clew number one,” she whispered. 

After a moment’s thought she tore 
one of the upper buttons from the long 
gray coat she was wearing. 

“And there goes number two,” she 
said as she sent it spinning to the floor. 
It rolled under the bed and stopped, 
just as it might have if torn off during 
a violent struggle. 

Again she meditated, averting her 
eyes from the lifeless form. She drew 
a hand across her throat, as if feeling 
a tightening there. Presently she 
raised her hat and with a few quick 
jerks snatched several strands of hair 
from her head. Recoiling against the 
clammy contact, she took the dead man’s 
hand and twined the strands about his 
fingers. 

“There’s number three,” she told her- 
self, a hysterical throb in her voice. 
“That one ought to be good for at least 
half a dozen paragraphs in the papers 
about a desperate struggle between the 
victim and his assassin.” 

She adjusted her hat, moved a few 
steps away from the body, and opened 
the bag. After some hesitation and a 
brief search she drew out a linen hand- 
kerchief with an embroidered mono- 
gram in the corner, and wiped off a 
crimson stain that had become affixed 
to her hand through contact with the 
body. Then she let the square of linen 
flutter to the floor. It fell close to her 
feet, as if dropped by accident. 

“The fourth clew,” she whispered. 
“And I guess that will be enough. I 
mustn’t overdo it.” A low, hysterical 
laugh slipped from her lips. “Fay Gale, 
you little fool, you’ve scattered enough 
clews to send you to the electric chair 
twenty times.” 

Lurching a little, as if the ordeal had 


sapped all her strength, she stepped 
back and darted the electric gleam hither 
and thither over the scene. Had she 
forgotten anything? There was a rag- 
ing tumult in her head. She could not 
think clearly. Once again the leaping 
gleam illuminated the dead man’s face. 
It seemed to have grown grayer and 
more rigid since her last glimpse. With 
a shudder and a frightened moan she 
hurried from the room. Fighting 
against a weakness that threatened to 
overcome her, she left the house the way 
she had entered and sped frantically 
down the street. She had proceeded 
only a few blocks when the glaring 
headlight of an approaching taxicab 
blinded her. She held up her hand and 
shouted to the driver to stop. 

“Where to, ma’am?” he asked as he 
opened the door for her. 

“The station.” She was struggling 
desperately to fight down a growing 
weakness of body and mind. 

“Which station, ma’am ?” 

“The nearest one—it doesn’t matter. 
Quick, please!” She climbed inside and, 
with a sigh of utter exhaustion, sank 
into the seat. 

The chauffeur stared suspiciously, 
scratched his forehead, and stepped 
from his seat to have a closer look at 
the strange young woman. After a 
single, startled glance he thrust his head 
farther inside the cab. He seized the 
passenger’s hand, hanging limply across 
her lap. It was clammy and cold. 

“Fainted, b’gosh!” he exclaimed. 

After a moment’s hesitation he picked 
up her bag, which had fallen at her feet. 
From it he drew several envelopes 
which he studied in the light of the cab 
lamp, nodding as he noted that all bore 
the same address. Then he returned the 
letters to the bag, jumped back to his 
seat, and drove straight to the residence 
of Mrs. Culpepper Anstruther. 

Half an hour later a physician sum- 
moned by the faithful Jepson was mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to bring Fay Gale, 
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alias Clarissa Meredith, back to con- 
sciousness. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MR. MANCUS. 


HE had been shouting 
“Wuxtra!” and “Murder!” for 
more than an hour when a somewhat 
nondescript individual rang the door- 
bell in front of Mrs. Culpepper An- 
struther’s house and, upon being ad- 
mitted by the sad-faced Jepson, an- 
nounced that he wished to see Miss 
Clarissa Meredith on a matter of busi- 
ness. 

“What name shall I say, sir?’ in- 
quired the servant, looking rather 
sharply at the visitor. 

“Mr. Mancus.” 

“Very well, Mr. Mancus.” Tepson 
looked a bit dubious, his well-trained 
eye having characterized the caller as a 
doubtful person. “‘I’ll see if Miss Mere- 
dith is at home, sir.” 

He withdrew, and the caller fell to 
contemplating the dull polish on his 
shoes. There was something about him 
that instantly suggested what is known 
in the animal kingdom as _ protective 
coloring. From the hue of his hair to 
the color of his socks he was made 
up of neutral tints, and his manners 
were, if possible, even more inconspic- 
uous. 

Jepson reappeared, coughing dis- 
creetly. “Miss Meredith says, sir, that 
she would like to know the nature of 
the business you wish to discuss with 
her. Perhaps you have heard about the 
—ahem, tragedy. Mrs. Anstruther col- 
lapsed when the news was broken to 
her ; she is under a physician’s care. We 
have instructions to admit no visitors 
unless 

“Tell Miss Meredith,” interrupted the 
Stranger in a toneless drawl, “that I’m 
calling with reference to a lady known 
as.Fay Gale.” 

Again, after a quizzical look, Jepson 
withdrew. Mr. Mancus, his face as ex- 
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pressionless as a lump of clay, took a 
match from his vest pocket, broke it up 
into small bits and absently scattered 
the fragmentS on the rug at his feet. 
He was in the act of destroying a sec- 
ond match when Jepson returned with 
the report that Miss Meredith would 
see him in a few moments. 

As she entered the young governess 
fixed the caller with a cool, inquiring 
gaze. Her pedagogic hearing was en- 
hanced as on the day before by a rigid 
coiffure and a pair of unsightly shell- 
rimmed spectacles. She was pale and 
there were shadows under her eyes, but 
these telltale marks might not have been 
noticed by one who saw her for the 
first time. 

“Mr. Mancus?” she asked stiffly. 

“Will Mancus is my name.” The 
tone in which they were spoken made 
the words sound like a confession. For 
a time the caller regarded the young 
woman in silence. “Too bad about Mr. 
Anstruther,” he observed at length. 
“Understand he and his wife had been 
living apart for some time. Did she 
take it very hard?” 

“Really, Mr. Mancus, I cannot discuss 
my employer’s private affairs.” The 
young woman spoke coldly and held her 
firm chin at a heaughty tilt. “It was my 
understanding that you wished to see 
me in regard to a person named—what 
was it?—Fay Storm?” 

“Fay Gale,” corrected Mr. Mancus, 
looking as if he might have smiled had 
it not been contrary to his principles. 
“T don’t know,” he went on musingly, 
“but that Anstruther got what was com- 
ing to him. Everybody seems to agree 
that he was a bad egg. Even his own 
servants didn’t have much use for him. 
They say——” 

“Pardon me,” the governess broke in 
icily, “but I don’t see what all this has 
to do with—with Fay Wind.” 

“Tay Gale,” he corrected. ‘A great 
deal, Miss Meredith. As you have 
probably learned from the papers, Cul- 
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pepper Anstruther was murdered last 
night, probably some time between 
eleven o'clock and midnight, by some 
one who seems to have entered the 
house for the purpose of committing 
burglary. Christopher Hale, an old 
servant who sleeps in the house, re- 
tired last night about nine-thirty. Some 
time later—he can’t recall the exact time 
—he was awakened by a noise which 
seemed to come from Mr. Anstruther’s 
bedroom. Going down to investigate, 
he was held up at the point of a pistol 
by a lady who marched him back to bed, 
tied his hands and feet, and thrust a 
gag in his mouth. Hale has given us a 
fairly satisfactory description of the 
lady burglar, and it seems 

“T am very busy this morning,” in- 
terrupted the young woman impatiently, 
“and I fail to see the connection between 
the death of Mr. Anstruther and the 
person you call Fay Gale.” 

“You'll see the connection directly,” 
replied Mr. Mancus, patiently bisecting 
a match. “Old Hale told a somewhat 
incoherent story this morning. He said 
the lady burglar asked him to be quiet 
so as not to disturb Mr. Anstruther. 
That was a funny request, for at that 
very moment nothing on earth could 
have disturbed Mr. Anstruther. He 
was already dead, as the lady burglar 
very well knew.” 

The governess raised her brows in- 
quiringly. 

“You see,” explained Mr. Mancus, 
scattering a small handful of woodeny 
particles on the Persian rug, “the lady 
burglar appears to have been something 
of a bungler. In her haste and excite- 
ment she upset a marble bust in An- 
struther’s bedroom. It was the noise 
made by the falling bust that awakened 
Hale. If Anstruther had been alive, it 
would have awakened him, too. So it 
stands to reason that the murder had 
already been committed when the lady 
burglar sent Hale back to bed. Hale 
might have hollered for help or in other 


ways interfered with her get-away, so 
she had to bind and gag him in order 
to play safe.” 

Miss Meredith seemed a trifle bored. 
She sat silent while Mr. Mancus picked 
another match to pieces. Then, in dis- 
interested tones: “I take it you suspect 
the—the lady burglar of having com- 
mitted the murder?” 

“Looks reasonable, doesn’t it? I’ve 
been told Anstruther was a light sleeper, 
and he probably woke up when she 
walked into his room. With a long 
stretch in prison staring her in the face, 
the lady didn’t stand on ceremony. She 
solved the difficulty by stabbing An- 
struther through the heart. There seems 
to have been a struggle, but it couldn’t 
have lasted long, for Anstruther was 
caught unprepared and didn’t have a 
fair chance for his life. The realiza- 
tion of what she had done probably un- 
nerved the lady, for she made several 
very bad blunders. One of them was 
the upsetting of the statue. I suppose,” 
added Mr. Mancus, with a languid 
glance at the governess, “‘she was either 
an amateur or a professional playing in 
bad form.” 

‘Rather interesting,” murmured Miss 
Meredith. Her face would have puz- 
zled the keenest of physiognomists. 
“Still I don’t see ig 

“What all this has to do with Fay 
Gale? I am getting to that. First I 
must tell you a few things that didn’t 
get into the papers because the reporters 
weren't tipped off to them. Anstruther 
was stabbed with a knife having a long, 
thin blade and a smooth metal handle. 
The lady made two bad mistakes in 
regard to that knife. She let it remain 
in the wound, and she forgot to wipe 
the handle.” - 

Miss Meredith bent a quizzical look 
on Mr. Mancus’ inscrutable face. 

“You see,” continued the caller ir 
his drawling tones, “it’s considered very 
bad form for a criminal to leave his 
finger prints on the scene of his crime. 
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He might just as well leave his visiting 
card. When the police arrived on the 
scene, one of the first things they did 
was to examine the handle of the knife, 
and what do you suppose they found?” 

“Finger -prints,” guessed Miss Mere- 
dith after a moment's hesitation. 

“Exactly—finger prints.” Mr. Man- 
cus sprinkled another handful of wood- 
eny bits on the rug, but the governess 
was too abstracted to notice the desecra- 
tion. “As is customary, they were pho- 
tographed and compared with the rec- 
ords at headuqarters. It developed that 
they belonged to a person who, until a 
year or two ago, came in for consid- 
erable attention from the police. Her 
name, by the way, is Fay Gale.” 

Miss Meredith sat rigid for a moment 
or two; then she shrugged her shoul- 
ders with an air of unconcern. “Then 
the police are acting on the presump- 
tion that this Fay Gale committed the 
murder ?” 

“Legitimate presumption, isn’t it ?” 

“I suppose it is. But I fail to see 
why you are discussing this matter with 
me. Fay Gale is a stranger to me, and 
I have no interest in the case beyond the 
natural horror inspired by an atrocious 
murder. Will you please come to the 
point, Mr. Mancus?” 

“T’ve been leading up to it all the time. 
By the way, I think I forgot to mention 
that I’m connected with the detective 
bureau.” 

The governess seemed unimpressed. 

“Furthermore,” pursued the caller in 
very low tones, “the finger prints were 
not the only clews Fay Gale left behind 
her. Among the others was a large 
black button, evidently torn from her 
coat during the struggle with her victim. 
There was also a tuft of hair wound 
around Anstruther’s fingers, showing 


€@ that he had grappled with his assailant, 
@8\Finally, there was a handkerchief with 


spot of red on it. Fay Gale must 
have dropped it on the floor after wip- 
ing her hand with it. Careless of her! 
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But there’s something queer about that 
handkerchief, Miss Meredith.” 

“Indeed?” The governess raised her 
brows haughtily. 

“Care to see it?” Mr. Mancus drew 
a square of linen from his pocket and 
strolled indolently to where the govern- 
ess was sitting. First he pointed to a 
faint crimson stain near the center ; then 
he indicated the embroidered monogram 
in the corner. Miss Meredith glanced 
briefly at both, without seeming deeply 
interested. 

“Conflicting clews are a nuisance,” de- 
clared Mr. Mancus, still exhibiting the 
handkerchief. “There’s no doubt about 
the finger prints belonging to Fay Gale. 
It stands to reason that the owner of 
the finger prints must also be the owner 
of this handkerchief. Yet this initial 
is unmistakably a C.” 

“Without a doubt,” murmured Miss 
Meredith. 

“It may be, of course, that Fay Gale 
is paradittg under an alias. This C may 
stand for the first part of an assumed 
name. Lots of feminine names begin 
with C—Cora, Catherine, Constance, 
Claire, Clarissa.” He paused for an in- 
stant. “By the way, Miss Meredith, 
your first name begins with a C, I be- 
lieve?” 

“Yes: it is Clarissa.” A 
faint amusement curled her lips. 
markable coincidence, isn’t it ?” 

Mr. Mancus did not answer, but care- 
fully folded the handkerchief and put it 
back into his pocket. 

“Please ring for a servant, Miss Mere- 
dith.”” His tones were low, but peremp- 
tory, and there was something oddly 
compelling about his steady gaze. Be- 
fore her lips could form a protest, her 
hand had instinctively touched a but- 
ton. Jepson entered almost instantly, 
and it might have been by merest acci- 
dent that the detective placed himself 
between the governess and the servant, 
with his back to the former. 

“Miss Meredith,” announced Mr. 
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Manceus in level tones, “wishes you to 
bring her comb and hairbrush, also the 
long gray coat she wore last evening.” 

A gasp sounded behind Mr. Mancus’ 
back. The servant stared for an in- 
stant, looked deep into the detective’s 
strangely magnetic eyes, and swung 
round on his heels and left the room. 

“This is—outrageous!” cried Miss 
Meredith. 

Mr. Mancus slowly broke up a match. 

“How do you know—what makes you 
think I was out last evening?” hotly de- 
manded the governess. 

“IT don’t think, Miss Meredith. I 
know.” 

“And what is this nonsense in regard 
to my brush and comb?” 

Jepson’s return forestalled a reply. 
With a bewildered gaze at the detective 
and Miss Meredith, he handed the de- 
sired articles to the former, then with- 
drew. Placing the comb and brush on 
the table, Mr. Mancus drew a large but- 
ton from his pocket. 

“This is the button we found on the 
floor of Mr. Anstruther’s bedroom,” he 
remarked casually. “You said some- 
thing about a remarkable coincidence a 
moment ago, Miss Meredith. Here’s 
another one. Look! There’s a button 
gone from this coat—the coat you wore 
last evening. The broken threads and 
the torn cloth make it look as though 
it had been jerked out by force. Cueer 
—isn’t it? And here’s a third coinci- 
dence. The remaining buttons, you will 
notice, match exactly the one we found 
in Mr. Anstruther’s bedroom.” 

Miss Meredith’s lips tightened, and 
her eyes contracted into narrow slits. 

The detective tossed the coat aside 
and picked up the comb. He dismissed 
it after a glance; then he examined the 
brush, and extracted a few hairs that 
had caught in the bristles and placed 
them on a page which he tore from his 
notebook. Next he took a wad of paper 
from his pocket, unfolded it, and exhib- 
ited several long strands of hair. 





“These are the hairs we found 
twisted around Mr. Anstruther’s fin- 
gers,” he explained as he placed them 
beside the others on the paper. With a 
derisive smile on her lips, Miss Mere- 
dith watched him while he took a mag- 
nifying lens from his pocket and, bend- 
ing over the table, subjected the hairs to 
a long and careful scrutiny. 

“This case seems to be chock-full of 
coincidences,” he remarked at last. “I 
think an expert would say that the 
strands we found on the scene of the 
murder are identical in color and text- 
ure with the ones I took from your 
brush. Don’t you think it’s a bit 
strange, Miss Meredith?” 

The young woman drew herself up. 
She gave a short, hard laugh. “I sup- 
pose your inference is that I am Fay 
Gale?” 

Mr. Mancus did not answer. Care- 
fully separating the two samples of hair, 
he wrapped each in a piece of paper, 
scrawled something on the outside, and 
thrust them into his pocket. 

“Well,” he drawled, “such an infer- 
ence wouldn’t be so very far-fetched. 
Just before coming here I refreshed my 
memory by taking a squint at Fay 
Gale’s photograph in the rogues’ gal- 


lery.” He fixed the governess with a 
long, appraising look. “You have 


changed a little, but the resemblance is 
quite striking, and Hale’s description of 
the lady burglar fits you to a dot.” 

A disdainful gesture with the shoul- 
ders was Miss Meredith’s only response, 
but her rapid breathing betrayed her agi- 
tation, 

“Besides,” Mr. Mancus went on, 
“your butler told the kitchen girl, and 
she told the cop on this beat that you 
left the house at eleven last night. I 
interviewed the taxicab chauffeur who 
took you within half a block of Mr. 
Anstruther’s house. About eleven- 
twenty an officer saw a young woman 
standing on the sidewalk outside. The 
description he gives of her fits you. 
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Don’t you think you’d better explain, 
Miss Meredith?” ‘ 

Suddenly, as if something had 
snapped within her, the young woman 
underwent a startling transformation. 
The haughtiness and reserve faded out 
of her face, fell from her like a tossed- 
off cloak. In a twinkling she stood un- 
masked, having discarded her role of 
governess so easily that it seemed she 
had marely fallen into a different mood. 

“Tt looks as though you had me dead 
to rights, Mancus,” she admitted with a 
laugh, and even her voice was altered. 
“Gosh, my nerves must have been all 
to the bad last night, or I wouldn’t have 
sprinkled those clews over the land- 
scape. You see, Mancus, I hadn’t been 
working at my old game for some time. 
I was out of practice. That’s why I 
bungled.” 

The detective nodded. “Then 
admit that you are Fay Gale?” 

She threw back her head and placed 
her hands over her hips. “They used 
to say in the old days that Fay Gale 
was a wise moll. Well, I’m still too 
wise to make silly denials when a dick 
has the goods on me. All you've got 
to do to make sure that I’m Fay Gale 
is to steer me up against a finger-print 
outfit and jab my grab hooks into an 
inked pad.” 

Mr. Mancus took another match from 
his pocket. His face was still a blank, 
and his muddy little eyes were as in- 
scrutable as before. “I’m not offering 
you any immunity, you understand. 
You needn’t say anything more unless 
you want to. You are——” 

“Chuck it!” interrupted Fay. “I 
know what you meant to say—that I’m 
entitled to the advice of counsel and 
all that silly rot. I’m Fay Gaile, but 
I’m Clarissa Meredith, too. All my 
life there have been two of me, and 
they have been scrapping like mad hens. 
One day Clarissa Meredith has the up- 
per claw; the next day it’s Fay Gale. I 
—I sometimes think I hate ’em both! 
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I wish they were dead and buried!” 
She tore viciously at the lining around 
her throat. “Last night,” in calmer 
tones, “Fay Gale broke loose and she 
certainly made one grand mess! Hon- 
est, though, I didn’t mean to pull any 
rough stuff. I got scared when An- 
struther woke up. I couldn’t see any- 
thing but red. I felt as if 1 was going 
crazy all of a sudden, and, before I could 
think, the—the thing was done. It was 
—awful!” 

She wrung her hands, and a shudder- 
ing groan broke from her lips. With 
an effort to steady herself she raised 
her eyes and looked at the detective, who 
semed as serene and unimpressed as if 
he had been listening to an account of 
petty larceny. Gritting her teeth, she 
stepped forward, hands extended. 

“Let’s get it over with,” she said 
hoarsely. “Just slap the handcuffs on 
my wrists and send for the wagon. I 
feel like having a little joy ride.” 

Mr. Mancus got up from his chair, 
looked squarely into her eyes, and some- 
thing that might have been a grin tugged 
at the corners of his lips. 

“Do you know, Miss Meredith, alias 
Fay Gale,” he asked in his habitual lazy 
drawl, “that I’ve paid as high as three 
dollars to see an actress not half as 
classy as yourself?’ He glanced out 
of the window as he moved toward the 
door. “Guess I'll be on my way. Looks 
as though it might rain before long. 
Good day.” 

In a moment he was gone. With a 
look of utter bewilderment in her eyes, 
the young woman stared at the chair he 
had occupied, at the litter of broken 
matches on the rug beside it, and finally 
at the door through which he had just 
passed. Sighing in utter weariness, she 
sank into a chair. 

“He saw through me,” she whispered, 
her eyes half closed. “I must try again 
—I must convince him that I killed 
Anstruther.” Dazedly she drew a hand 
across her forehead. “Because I did 
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kill him!” she vehemently told herself. 
“T did—I did—I did—with an invisible 
dagger!” 
CHAPTER V. 
MANCUS SETS A TRAP. 
ITH a dragging step and face more 
expressionless than usual, Will 
Mancus mounted the broad stone steps 
in front of police headquarters and made 
his way to the office of Inspector Staple- 
ton. 

“Did she come clean?” asked the in- 
spector, a generously proportioned in- 
dividual with upstanding black hair, a 
rugged chin, and blue, frosty eyes that 
had a direct and piercing gaze. 

Mancus pushed a chair to the in- 
spector’s side, seated himself, and lapsed 
into his favorite pastime of demolishing 
matches. 

“She admitted she’s Fay Gale, and 
says she killed Anstruther, if that’s what 
you mean by coming clean.” 

“Eh?” The inspector jerked his am- 
ple form forward in the chair and peered 
at Mancus as if the latter were a human 
conundrum. “If that isn’t coming clean, 
[ don’t know what is. You’ve placed 
a charge of murder againset her, of 
course?” 

Mancus shook his head negatively. 

“Then what did you do with her?” 
demanded Stapleton, staring. 

“Nothing.” 

“You—you didn’t even pinch her?” 

“No,” said Mancus mildly. 

The inspector bridged a few speech- 
less moments by snatching a cigar from 
a box and lighting it. “Let me get 
this straight,” he said, smoking furi- 
ously. “When we went over the scene 
this morning, you and I found several 
sure-fire clews—the button, the finger 
prints on the knife handle, the handker- 
chief, and the hairs twisted around An- 
struther’s fingers. Didn’t they pan 
out ?” 

“Every one of them, in so far as they 
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pointed straight to Fay Gale, alias Cla- 
rissa Meredith.” 

The inspector seemed to be losing 
patience. “And you say she admitted 
she’s Fay Gale and confessed she killed 
Anstruther. You had all that on her, 
and her record in the bargain. Yet 
you let her go, left her free to make a 
get-away. I don’t get you, Mancus.” 

“Fay Gale isn’t the kind that runs 
away, not in this case, anyway,” pro- 
tested Mancus dispassionately. “How- 
ever, I’m having the house watched. 
About that record, now. We know her 
father died in Leavenworth while doing 
a stretch for working a smooth graft 
through the mails. Her mother also 
seems to have been a bad one. She died 
a few years later. You see, inspector, 
the kid never had a fair chance. She 
came into the world with the taint in 
her blood. She was headed straight for 
the iron bars the moment she was born.” 

“Ts that any reason for letting a mur- 
derer escape ?” 

Mancus ignored the question. “In 
spite of all that, she’s tried to steer 
straight. She’s made a game fight, in- 
spector. ~You’ve got to hand it to her. 
She has educated herself somehow and 
worked herself up from stenographer 
in a glucose factory to governess in one 
of the best families in town. But the 
old taint, hard as she fought against it, 
crops out every now and then. She 
told me herself that there are two of 
her, and that the two have been scrap- 
ping like mad hens. Once in a while, 
Clarissa Meredith would disappear and 
the old Fay Gale would go on the war- 
path.” 

“She sure hit the warpath last night,” 
muttered the inspector. 

Again Mancus ignored, him. “Fay 
Gale was never a downright bad one. 
A couple of times we hauled her in 
for shoplifting. She didn’t want the 
things she lifted, but it seems the 
itch was in her fingers, and she couldn’t 
resist. Once, at a dinner given by a 
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family where she was employed, she 
stole a necklace from one of the guests. 
We almost had the goods on her that 
time, but before we could clinch the 
case the necklace was mysteriously re- 
turned to its owner. She might have 
got rid of the evidence by soaking the 
sparkler and getting a nice bunch of 
kale for it, but she had lost interest in 
the thing after she’d had the excitement 
of stealing it. That’s the way it’s been 
all along—a continuous rough-and-tum- 
ble between Fay Gale and Clarissa 
f Meredith.” 

“That’s the longest and _ craziest 
speech I’ve ever heard you make, Man- 
cus,” observed the inspector with a bored 
air. “Would you mind telling me what 
it has to do with the murder ?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Look here, Mancus! I’ve put you 
in charge of this case. I have a lot of 
faith in you because of your past per- 
formances, but you’ve got to drop the 
comedy and get down to brass tacks. 
You know Fay Gale committed the 
murder, don’t you?” 

“T know she didn’t, inspector.” 

Stapleton tried to speak, but words 
failed him; all he could manage was a 
contemptuous guffaw. 

“Last night, shortly before eleven,” 
Mancus went on, “Fay Gale received a 
telephone message. The servant who 
; switched it on to her extension doesn’t 
| know what it was about, but a little 
later Jepson called a taxicab for her 
and saw her drive away. He thought 
her actions looked a bit queer. He is 
sure it was eleven o'clock when he 
called the taxi, for she asked him for 
the time. Now, Fay Gale is a bright 
girl. She could have slipped out of the 
house without being noticed by Jepson if 
a she had wanted to. It wasn’t necessary 

for her to travel in a taxi or to call Jep- 
son’s attention to the time of her leavy- 
ing.” 

“Just what are you driving at?” 

“Tt looks to me as though she had 
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done all she could to enable us to trace 
her movements last night. She let the 
chauffeur get such a close view of her 
that he was able to give us a full de- 
scription of his passenger. She man- 
aged to be seen by the officer on the 
beat. She could have put old man Hale 
to sleep with a blow from behind, but 
instead she stepped out in the light and 
chewed the rag with him. She left her 
finger prints, a button from her coat, 
a handkerchief, and a tuft of hair on 
the scene of the crime. She shed clews 
as a hen sheds feathers. Fay Gale is no 
fool.” 

A vague glint of comprehension 
showed in the inspector’s eyes. “‘You 
don’t mean ” he began. 

“T mean she framed herself,” declared 
Mancus with unwonted emphasis. “Oh, 
I don’t pretend to savvy it all, but one 
or two things are clear. That telephone 
message must have tipped her off that 
Anstruther had been murdered, and 
right away she went ahead and cooked 
up a lot of leads and clews implicating 
herself.” 

Stapleton clamped his cigar hard as 
he reflected. “Your idea is crazy,” he 
asserted. ‘‘Ab-so-lutely crazy. Why 
should she frame herself ?” 

Mancus shrugged. ‘Women are hard 
things to dope out, and Fay Gale is 
harder than the rest. As far as I can 
see, though, the only object she could 
have would be to shield somebody else.” 

“A lover °” 

“Maybe,” said Mancus dubiously. 
“I’ve got a hunch the secret lies deeper 
than that, however. Somehow I feel 
that a woman like Fay Gale would be 
more apt to shield an enemy than a 
lover. To shield a lover is melodrama, 
and she doesn’t quite fit in that kind of 
setting. But that part of my theory is 
all guesswork.” 

“The whole of it looks like tomfool- 
ery to me,” grumbled the inspector; a 
thoughtful crease furrowed his brow, 
showing that the other’s theory was tak- 
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ing root in his mind. “Just what do 
you mean to do?” 

“Sit tight for the present and keep 
a watchful eye on Fay Gale. I don’t 
intend to play her game, whatever it is, 
by making a pinch. The only way to 
solve this riddle is to find the murderer. 
Fay knows him, and sooner or later, if 
we leave her alone, she will communi- 
cate with him. That will be the time 
to spring the trap.” 

The inspector frowned, bit sharply 
into his cigar, and whirled around in 
the swivel chair. “It listens crazy!” 
he declared. “Just the same, Mancus, 
for a man who talks as much rot as 
you do, you have a surprising habit of 
guessing right most the time. Go ahead 
and set your trap. I'll have to do some 
tall stalling with the district attorney 
and the press, but I guess it can be 
managed. Whatever you do, don’t let 
Fay give us the merry ha-ha.” 

Mancus rose, cast a half-humorous 
glance at the inspector, and started to- 
ward the door. “Leave her to me,” was 
his calm assurance. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ON THE TRAIL. 

ANCUS walked with a leisurely 
swing through streets, enjoying 
the soft sunshine of late afternoon. 
Though his face did not betray the fact, 
his mind was occupied with one of the 
knottiest problems he had ever attacked. 
In the past he had fought many a bat- 
tle of wits with suspects who had ex- 
ercised their utmost ingenuity to escape 
the claws of the law. The Anstruther 
case was different. Here the subject 
appeared to have done everything within 
the range of possibility to prove herself 
guilty, while Mancus, on the other hand, 
found himself applying all his astute- 
ness to the task of establishing her in- 
nocence. It was a complete reversal of 
roles, and the detective smiled wryly at 

the grotesqueness of the situation. 
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It would have been easy to accept at 
their obvious value the clews he had 
found on the scene of the crime. Fay 
had ensnared herself so thoroughly in 
a maze of circumstantial evidence that 
it would be well-nigh impossible for 
her to escape from the trap into which 
she had deliberately walked. Many a 
murderer, Mancus was well aware, had 
been convicted on less damaging evi- 
dence. There were detectives who 
would avidly have seized the opportunity 
to achieve a quick and easy conviction; 
but Mancus looked upon his calling as 
a science, and he had the true scientist’s 
aversion to slipshod methods. He felt 
morally certain that Fay, for some rea- 
son which at present was far from clear, 
had taken upon herself the guilt of a 
crime with which she had had nothing 
to do. 

“Why?” he asked himself time and 
time again as he walked along. The 
answer eluded him, but it seemed clear 
that she must have had an extraordi- 
nary and very compelling motive, or 
she would not have entered upon a 
course that led straight to the electric 
chair. Whatever her motive, he was 
forced to admire her pluck as well as 
the brilliant acting she had carried on 
during his interview with her. She was 
a queer creature; full of audacious im- 
pulses and bewildering subtleties, and 
Mancus sensed that she was harboring 
a deadly secret. 

Gradually his mind turned to other 
aspects of the case. If, as he felt cer- 
tain, Fay had not committed the crime, 
who was the perpetrator of it. As he 
had suggested to the inspector, he be- 
lieved that she would sooner or later 
enter into communication with the cul- 
prit, but days and even weeks might 
pass before he could hope for results in 
that direction. Mancus did not relish 
the idea of spending the interval in idle- 
ness. He must unearth a “lead” upon 
which to work in the meantime. 

An idea struck him suddenly, and he 
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turned into a cigar store and looked 
up an address in the telephone directory. 
Fifteen minutes later he presented his 
card to the attendant in the reception 
room of Digby & MacPherson, attor- 
neys at law, and requested an interview 
with the senior member of the firm. 
After a brief wait he was ushered into 
the presence of a tall, white-haired man 
with classical features and marked ur- 
banity of manners. 

“Sad case—very sad case, indeed,” 
murmured Mr. Digby after Mancus had 
announced that he was calling in re- 
gard to Culpepper Anstruther’s death. 
“The news shocked me very deeply.” 

“You were Mr. Anstruther’s lawyer, 
weren't you?” 

In a tone signifying that he was not 
altogether proud of the connection, 
Digby admitted that he had acted as the 
dead man’s legal adviser. “I gather 
from the newspaper reports,” he went 
on, “that as yet you have formulated 
no definite theory in regard to the mur- 
der.” 

“We're pretty much at sea,” said 
Mancus glumly. As a matter of pol- 
icy, Inspector Stapleton and_ himself 
had told the reporters nothing of the 
clews they had found on the scene of 
the crime, and old Hale had been in- 
structed to deny himself to interview- 
ers. ‘“That’s exactly why I’m here,” he 
continued. ‘I thought you might be able 
to give me a lift.” 

“How?” The lawyer elevated his 
brows, scowling a trifle as he saw the 
litter of broken matches beside Mancus’ 
chair. 

“Well,” said the detective guardedly, 
“T’m working on the theory that the 
motive for the murder wasn’t just plain 
burglary. I may be dead wrong, but it 
looks to me as though the party that 
pulled off this job had something bigger 
in view. Mr. Digby, do you know of 
anybody who might have had a reason 
for bumping off Mr. Anstruther ?” 

The lawyer seemed a trifle taken 





aback. He stared for a moment into the 
detective’s putty-hued eyes, shifted un- 
easily in his chair, and tipped a pencil 
against the little cleft in his chin. 

“No,” he declared, “I don’t.” 

Mancus, a faint twinkle in his eyes, 
regarded him steadily, and in a moment 
he had seen through the lawyer’s pro- 
fessional reserve. “Oh, yes, you do, 
Mr. Digby.” 

“carr” 

“When you first learned of the mur- 
der, didn’t some name instantly leap 
into your mind—the name of some one 
who might have committed it?” 

“Your questions are astonishing, sir.” 

“Mr. Anstruther was a very rich 
man,” continued Mancus doggedly, 
edging his chair a little closer to the 
lawyer’s. “He was also in robust 
health. That’s a bad combination, espe- 
cially where there are anxious heirs. 
Now, didn’t it occur to you that one 
of the prospective heirs, too impatient 
to wait for nature to take its course, 
might have hastened matters by killing 
Mr. Anstruther ?” 

Digby drew himself up stiffly; but in 
the next moment an embarrassed grin 
parted his lips. “You have a most dis- 
concerting way of reading people’s 
minds, sir. Some such thing as you 
suggest occurred to me the moment I 
learned of my client’s death. I drew 
up his will and am consequently famil- 
iar with its terms. A large portion of 
the estate goes to Mrs. Anstruther and 
the children. Though the relations be- 
tween my late client and his former wife 
were naturally strained as a result of 
the divorce episode, he wished that a 
considerable part of his wealth should 
remain in the family. But don’t jump at 
conclusions, my dear sir. Mrs. An- 
struther is an estimable lady, and_ be- 
sides, she has an independent fortune.” 

“T think we can leave Mrs. Anstruther 
out of it,” agreed Mancus after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. “Who else?” 

“Despite the unfortunate rumors cir- 
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culated about him, Mr. Anstruther was 
im many respects an excellent man. He 
always made it a point to reward faith- 
ful service, and some of his employees 
were generously remembered in_ his 
will.” 

Mancus made a mental note of the 
fact, then looked up as if waiting for 
Digby to proceed. 

Again the lawyer fidgeted uneasily in 
his chair. “Another important bene- 
ficiary,” he went on with an effort to 
speak casually, “is a young man named 
Alton West, a distant relative of Mr 
Anstruther’s. I have never seen the 
young man, and know nothing of him 
except that Mr. Anstruther seemed to 
have taken a strange liking to him and 
frequently advanced him large sums of 
money. Unless the will should be con- 
tested, his share of the estate will be 
almost equal to Mrs. Anstruther’s.” 

Mancus’ face did not change from its 
usual lethargy, but he leaned a little 
closer toward the lawyer, and something 
in his attitude suggested that he was 
deeply interested. 

“Where does this Alton West live?” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea. In fact, 
I fear he has no permanent address. 
He seems to be of a roving and shiftless 
disposition.” 

The detective let a tiny shower of 
wooden particles fall to the floor. ‘It 
was Alton West’s name that flashed 
through your mind when you heard that 
Anstruther had been murdered, wasn’t 
it?” 

The lawyer bristled instantly. ‘That 
isn’t—I didn’t say so,” he spluttered. 

“Tt wasn’t necessary for you to say 
it, Mr. Digby.” The detective rose. 
“What a lawyer says isn’t half so in- 
teresting as the things he leaves unsaid. 
I’m much obliged for the tip. Good 
day.” 

He was out of the office before the 
lawyer could think of anything suitable 
to say. Wedging his way through the 
jam of homeward-bound office work- 


ers, he walked to the nearest trolley 
line and boarded a car. From time to 
time he stroked his jaw reflectively, a 
sign that he was well pleased. 

“Looks as though I had struck the 
right trail,” he reflected as he clung to 
his strap. “Roving, shiftless, a chronic 
borrower, no permanent address, heir 
to a big slice of Anstruther’s money. 
The combination is significant, if noth- 
ing else. Well, in a few minutes [ll 
know for sure.” 

Dusk was falling as he turned into 
the broad avenue lined with stately shade 
trees and, for the second time that day, 
pushed the doorbell of Mrs. An- 
struther’s house. A brooding silence 
hung over the imposing mansion, and 
drawn shades obscured most of the win- 
dows. Jepson, walking about with a 
funereal air, eyed the caller with a kind 
of hostile curiosity. 

“Pardon me, sir,” he began after 
Mancus had been ushered in and had 
stated his desire to see the governess, 
“but aren’t you a detective?” 

“What gave you that idea, Jepson?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” The servant re- 
garded him speculatively. “You don’t 
look like one, but the moment I saw you 
this morning I said to myself that you 
were calling about Mr. Anstruther.” I 
suppose——” He checked himself and 
looked furtively at the detective, then 
added impulsively: “I suppose you’ve 
learned that Miss Meredith was out last 
night. It looked a bit queer to me, and 
like a fool I babbled about it, not real- 
izing how it might look to other people. 
Miss Meredith is one of the finest 


women God ever made, sir.” 


“T agree with you, Jepson.” 

“Thank you, sir. I'm willing to take 
oath that she didn’t have anything te 
do with it. I don’t know where she 
went or what she did last night, but I 
know it isn’t in her to commit murder. 
Miss Meredith would be discharged im- 
stantly if Mrs. Anstruther should learn 
that——” 
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“Mrs. Anstruther needn't find out,” 
Jepson cut in with emphasis. “You can 
manage things so she doesn’t. Now go 
and tell Miss Meredith I want to see 
her.” 

“Yes, sir.” Relieved, but still puz- 
zled, Jepson fell back into his rdéle of 
well-trained servant and left the room. 
In a surprisingly short time the govern- 
ess appeared. She held herself with a 
haughty air, and a saucy smile curled her 
lips as she looked straight into the de- 
tective’s eyes. 

“Well, it didn’t rain,” she remarked, 

mockery in her tones. ‘As a weather 
prophet you’re a flivver, Mr. Mancus, 
and as a detective you’re a scream. For- 
got something this morning, didn’t you? 
Maybe you'd lost your handcuffs and 
had to go back and hunt up another 
pair.” 
“No,” said Mancus quietly, regarding 
her with a dull and yet oddly penetra- 
tive stare, “I didn’t forget a_ thing. 
Don’t you think,” coming a step closer, 
“that it’s about time to drop this silly 
little comedy? It’s chock-full of punch 
and novelty, and your acting is the 
smoothest thing in that line I ever saw, 
but it’s dangerous stuff. Flirting with 
the electric chair is bad business. You're 
in pretty deep already, and it’s going to 
take a lot of hard pulling to get you 
out.” 

“Well, don’t exert yourself.” She 
laughed disdainfully. “You might rup- 
ture an artery, you know. Don’t worry 
about getting me out. You're not draw- 
ing pay for that. Besides, those loaf- 
ers out in front are getting awfully 
bored.” 

“Oh, you've spotted them ?” 

“T have fairly good eyes, and I know 
a dick on sight. Those huskies out there 
aren’t walking back and forth just be- 
cause they admire the scenery. Better 
put them to work on a real job and let 
me take a ride in the patrol wagon.” 

Mancus shook his head. “That 
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would be playing into your hands, and 
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I’m not accommodating enough for that. 
I know it’s a bit irregular for me to act 
this way, but I don’t feel like letting 
you rush headlong into the electric chair. 
I don’t know exactly what your scheme 
is, but you're a dead game thorough- 
bred, and you're not going to throw 
your life away if I can help it. Women 
of your kind are too scarce in this little 
world.” 

The derisive smile froze on her lips. 
She threw her head back and faced the 
detective squarely, a smoldering fire in 
her eyes. 

“You don’t believe I killed 
struther 7” she demanded tensely. 

“IT know you didn’t.” 

“You're wrong, Mancus—dead 
wrong.’ Her voice was low but vi- 
brant with emotion; her face, despite its 
pallor, was aglow with a fierce determi- 
nation. “I faked those clews. Might 
as well admit it now, since you already 
know. But those clews didn’t lie, Man- 
cus, even though they were phony ones. 
It was I who killed Anstruther. I 
swear I did, and I would do it again. 
He was a beast—a snake—a fiend! A 
million deaths wouldn’t be punishment 
enough for him. I killed him, and I’m 
glad of it.” 

She trembled with the frenzy of her 
feelings, and her breath came and went 
in quick, shuddering gasps. Mancus 
stepped aside, puzzled. He felt that 
she was no longer acting. The hate 
that blazed in her eyes and trembled in 
her voice was genuine. She was expos- 
ing her very soul, and the spectacle be- 
wildered him. Yet the thing she was 
telling him was preposterous. He 
searched her face. The mask was gone, 
but she was as bafflingly mysterious as 
before. 

“What’s more,’ she went on, her 
hands clenching and unclenching, “if you 
don’t do your duty and arrest me, I'll 
tell the world I killed Anstruther. I'll 
call in the reporters in the morning and 
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give them the whole story. Understand 
that, Mancus ?” 

“T’ll be hanged if I do,” the detective 
said. “I don’t understand a thing. I 
guess from all I’ve heard that An- 
struther was no saint, but what did he 
ever do to you?” 

“What did he do?” She asked, snap- 
ping out the words. The look of hate 
in her eyes held him spellbound. With 
a great effort she controlled her passion. 
“Did you ever hear how Anstruther 
made his money ?” 

“No; but what has that to do with 
the a 

“Everything. Anstruther wrecked 
the life of one of the best men that ever 
lived. I mean my dad. Yes, I know 
what you think—that dad’s reputation 
wasn't any too good. Maybe it wasn’t, 
but he was white all over. There wasn't 
the tiniest streak of the yellow in him. 
His friends swore by him because he 
was always on the square, and he stood 
by them through thick and thin. Then 
Anstruther came along with a scheme 
for making a lot of easy money. He 
was a smooth talker, and dad trusted 
him. They went into the scheme to- 
gether, Anstruther managing things so 
that dad had to do all the rough and 
dirty work. 

“Dad didn’t realize he had been taken 
in until the bubble burst. Anstruther 
had arranged things so cleverly that his 
name never figured in the scandal at 
all. He never raised a finger to help 
dad when they sent him to jail. All the 
money that was made out of the deal 
was in his possession, and that’s all he 
cared about. Dad was too much of a 
man to squeal on a partner, even after 
the partner had double-crossed him. 
That’s the kind of man dad was.” 

Her voice faltered a little, but she 
held her head high. “I was only a child 
when it happened, but I could never 
forget. I idolized dad, and the thing 
Anstruther did to him burned itself into 
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my body and soul. I can’t remember 
the time when I didn’t hate him, and 
all these years I’ve been going about 
with a smoldering fire within. My 
mother hated him, too, and I'll never 
forget how her eyes would blaze when- 
ever she mentioned Anstruther. Poor 
mother! Dad’s experience crushed her; 
she didn’t care what happened to her 
after that. She brought me up as well 
as she could, considering that she was 
broken in body and mind, but at times 
she had to resort to methods that weren’t 
strictly legal. I suppose you would say 
she was a bad one, just like dad, but I 
don’t give a rap for your opinion.” 

Her lips curled scornfully. Save for 
a tiny patch of scarlet in each cheek, 
her face was bloodless. Mancus felt 
uncomfortable beneath her defiant 
glance. 

“Mother grieved herself to death,” 
she went on, in thick, quavering accents. 
“T tried to go straight because I knew 
dad would have wanted me to, but there 
were times when I felt I didn’t care. 
Nothing seemed to matter except my 
hatred of the man who had wrecked 
the lives of my father and mother. 
Now,” in a tired, broken voice and with 
a weary sagging of the body, “I guess 
you know why I killed Anstruther.” 

She sank into a chair and stared dully 
at the carpet. Mancus jerked himself 
out of the abstraction he had fallen into 
while she was telling her story. He 
gazed at her fixedly, as if the recital had 
not dispelled all his doubts. Suddenly 
he gave a start. He had almost forgot- 
ten the object of his visit. He walked 
slowly to where she sat and bent for- 
ward till their heads were close together. 

“You’ve shown me that you had a mo- 
tive for killing Anstruther,” he said. 
“Speaking as a man, and not as a de- 
tective, I wouldn’t blame you if you 
had killed him. Just the same, I don’t 
believe you did.” 

She raised her eyes. The fire had 
gone from them, leaving only a faint 
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glow that bespoke a troubled and har- 
assed soul. 

“Tell me,” he murmured 
“where is Alton West?” 

In an instant the last remnant of color 
fled from her face. She sprang to her 
feet, then stood as if turned to stone, 
staring at him out of large, terrorized 
eyes. Slowly, tremblingly, her hand 
rose to her throat. 

“Alton West?” she whispered 
hoarsely, with a desperate effort to con- 
trol her agitation. “I—I don’t know 
him—never heard of him.” 

“That'll do.” Mancus said as he 
gently forced her down into the chair. 
“You've told me enough, though there 
are several things I don’t understand 
yet. Alton West murdered Anstruther 
—and you know it.” 


softly, 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SCARLET CROSS. 


OR a long moment she sat as if 
stunned, her arms hanging limply 
over the sides of the chair, a look of 
mute agony in her tense, uptilted face. 
A change which Mancus was at loss 
to analyze had come over her. She 
seemed no longer Fay Gale, or even 
Clarissa Meredith, but a bewildering 
composite of the two. 

“No!” she moaned at length; then, 
in tones that grew constantly louder un- 
til her voice swelled into a shrill cre- 
scendo. “No—no! Alton West didn’t 
do it. He’s as innocent as yourself! 
I killed Anstruther!” 

With a strength inspired by emotional 
frenzy she thrust the detective aside and 
bounded from the chair, then placed 
herself before him with eyes flaming 
and body convulsed by shudders. 

“Don’t you believe me?” she de- 
manded vehemently. 

Mancus’ mind swam a trifle. For 
the moment he was torn between con- 
flicting impulses. Again he felt that 
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she was revealing the innermost depths 
of her soul and that her declarations 
were prompted by sincerity. Yet, if she 
was the murderess of Anstruther, why 
had she shown such overwhelming ter- 
ror at his mention of Alton West’s 
name? Why, instead of seeking to evade 
punishment, as most criminals do, had 
she gone to such fantastic lengths to 
convict herself? He felt a little dazed 
as he pondered over the enigma. 

“Do you mean,” he questioned, 
scarcely realizing what he was saying, 
“that you killed Anstruther with your 
own hands, that it was you who thrust 
the knife into his body? Are you sure 
you haven’t been dreaming—that it 
isn’t only a wild hallucination?” 

“Dream? Hallucination !” She 
laughed hysterically. “Oh, no! I killed 
Anstruther—killed him with a dagger 
far deadlier than one of steel.” 

He gazed at her blankly, and for an 
instant he was inclined to doubt her 
sanity. He quickly dismissed the sus- 
picion, however, for she showed none 
of the symptoms of mental unsoundness 
which he had frequently observed and 
studied in the course of his work. What 
he saw was a woman dominated by a 
single, immutable purpose and governed 
by a passion that awed and bewildered 
him. Whether it was love, hate, fear, 
or a mingling of all three, he could not 
tell. 

“You looked stunned when I spoke 
Alton West’s name,” he observed point- 
edly. Though he could see that the in- 
quisition was painful to her, he felt that 
for her own sake he must ferret out her 
secret: “Why? What is Alton West to 
you?” 

“Alton West? Haven’t I told you 
that I don’t know him?” 

For a moment he stared. If she was 
dissembling, she was doing it very clev- 
erly. Her tone and her looks both in- 
dicated that Alton West meant noth- 
ing to her. Mancus felt that the riddle 


he had set out to solve was growing 


















more complicated with every passing 
moment. 

A knock interrupted his muddled re- 
flections. The girl stepped to the door 
and took a letter from a silver platter ex- 
tended by Jepson. She dismissed the 
servant, and Mancus fancied a tremor 
ran through her as she glanced at the 
superscription. Holding the letter so 
that he could not see it, she sat down 
and with shaking fingers snipped off the 
margin of the envelope. The inclosure, 
a sheet of light gray note paper, could 
have contained but a few words, for 
she seemed to take them in at a glance. 

Mancus, watching her obliquely, felt 
a fresh wonder. Was it only his im- 
agination, or had a new terror taken 
possession of her in the few moments 
during which her gaze rested on the 
note? He had heard a sharp groan, and 
for an instant the expression in her face 
hypnotized him. Then, with spasmodic 
twistings of the fingers, she crumpled 
the paper in her hand. 

“So, West is a stranger to you, eh?” 
he said softly, pretending he had not 
noticed the effect the note had exerted 
upon her. “From the way you flew off 
at a tangent when I mentioned his name, 
I thought that But we won’t ar- 
gue that point just now. If you killed 
Anstruther, is that any reason why you 
should make a bee line for the electric 
chair? Most murderers do all they can 
to side-step punishment. You’ve acted 
just the other way around. You went 
to work and manufactured a lot of clews 
against yourself, and to-day keep telling 
me that you killed Anstruther. You're 
not attempting to run away, as most 
murderers would. It doesn’t seem quite 
natural.” 

She raised her eyes from the crum- 
pled note in her hand and regarded him 
stonily. 

“Come, now,” he said gently. “I’m 
your friend, even if I wear a badge in- 
side my coat.” 

She regarded him long and steadily, 
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with a faint glimmer of gratitude in 
her eyes. She rose feebly from the ~ 
chair, making a thrust toward her 
bosom, as if to insert the crumpled note 
within her bodice. Her hand slipped 
and the wad fell to the floor, but in her 
agitation she did not notice it. 

“You’re wondering why I don’t run 
away,” she said wearily. “Well, I would 
have run away last night if I hadn’t 
fainted. This morning it was too late.” 

“Too later” echoed Mancus, stooping 
quickly and, while she was looking the 
other way, picking up the note she had 
dropped. 

‘Because I’m being watched. No, I 
don’t mean those fellows out in front. 
I could give them the slip without half 
trying to. Keener eyes than theirs are 
watching me every moment of the night 
and day, and I couldn’t get anywhere 
without being observed.” 

The detective stared incredulously. 
‘Well, I’m danged!” he declared. “This 
thing is getting more mysterious every 
minute. Who are those men that are 
watching you, and what’s their idea?” 

It had grown almost dark in the 
room, though neither of them had no- 
ticed it. The girl touched a button, and 
the sudden blaze of light threw her pal- 
lor and her strained features into star- 
tling relief. 

“They are——” 
to his question, 
checked herself. 
them—at least not now. 
wouldn’t understand.” 

Mancus contemplated this in silence 
for a few seconds. “Tell me this: Have 
these men who are watching you any- 
thing to do with your anxiety to feel 
the touch of the electrodes ?” 

Again she gave a quick, hysterical 
laugh. “There are worse things than 
the electrodes,” she murmured, without 
answering his question, “and there are 
forms of death that are far more hide- 
ous than the electric chair.” 





she began in answer 

but she suddenly 
‘““T mustn’t speak of 
Anyhow, you 
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Mancus gazed at her again as if en- 
deavoring to plumb the hidden depths of 
her being. He searched her face in vain, 
but he felt vaguely that Fay Gale was 
treading a dangerous path, a_ path 
fringed on either side with terrifying 
things. He was watching her askance, 
and saw her cast a quick glance at her 
wrist watch. Almost instantly her man- 
ner changed. A grim calm seemed to 
settle upon her, and her lips twisted into 
a cynical smile that was characteristic 
of Fay Gale. 

“Well, Mancus, don’t you think you’d 
better send in a call for the wagon?” 

He shook his head determinedly. 

“All right, then.”” She swung her foot 
airily, but again she glanced stealthily at 
her watch, and he thought there was a 
trace of eagerness in her manner. He 
wondered whether she expected a caller 
or whether she was going somewhere. 
“Do you know, Mancus,” she continued 
with a pitiful attempt at levity, “that I 
won't be happy till I’m in jail? I’m 
going there, and nothing can stop me. 
In the morning I send for the reporters, 
and not long afterward my story will 
be smeared all over the front pages of 
the newspapers. Then you'll have to 
pinch me, Mancus.” 

Her lips taunted him, and therg was 
a gleam of cold defiance in her eyes. 
He fancied a look of relief crossed her 
face as he turned toward the door. 

“We'll see,” he remarked, meeting 
her gaze squarely. “Don’t trouble to 
ring. I can find my way out without 
Jepson’s help. Good night.” 

In the hall he paused and took the 
note from his pocket. Smoothing it out 
against the palm of his hand, he looked 
at it in the light of the electrolier in the 
ceiling. In the center was written the 
single word “Come!” and at the bottom, 
sketched in scarlet ink, was a Pattée 
cross. 

“Tt’s getting thicker and thicker,” he 
grumbled, thrusting the note into his 
pocket. Then he made his way to the 
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door. “I have a hunch she means to 
go somewhere to-night, and if she does 
then rm 

Without finishing the thought, he 
stepped out, closed the door, and looked 
across the street. In a spot untouched 
by the light from the street lamps he 
descried a dark figure huddled against 
a tree. He crossed over, quietly ap- 
proached the lonely sentinel, and touched 
him on the shoulder. The man whirled 
around, grunting a surly greeting as he 
recognized the detective. 

“This job you’ve given me is my idea 
of nothing to do,” he complained. 
“Loafing is hard work.” 

“Well, Gingle,” said Mancus consol- 
ingly, “there maye be something doing 
before long. Unless I’m badly mistaken, 
our little friend across the way intends 
to take a walk this evening.” 

“T’'ll trail her, of course?” 

“Yes, but not too far. She expects 
to be followed, and she will try to shake 





you. The idea is to let her.” 

“Eat 

“Dll take up the chase where you drop 
off,” explained Mancus, — grinning. 


“She’s a shrewd little woman, and it’s an 
an old trick, but she may not see through 
ag 

“T get you,” said Gingle stolidly ; and 
Mancus slunk away among the shad- 
ows. At a point a little farther on, 
where he had an unobstructed view of 
two sides of the Anstruther house, he 
took up a position beside a tree and 
waited. It proved a long wait, but Man- 
cus could be patient when the occasion 
demanded. He chuckled to himself 
when at length a blurred figure ap- 
peared around the side of the house 
and _ stealthily plunged into the thick 
shadows thrown by the trees along the 
sidewalk. 

“Now,” he mumbled as he saw Gin- 
gle start in pursuit of the prowling fig- 
ure, “maybe we'll see what the scarlet 
cross means.” 

















CHAPTER VIII. 


THE TWO SHADOWS. 


ITH swift and agile motions 
the trig, gray-coated figure of 
Fay Gale zigzagged hither and thither 
among the trees. At times she was 
blotted out by the long shadows and was 
lost from sight for several moments, 
and occasionally she would stop ab- 
ruptly beside a sheltering tree and look 
back, as if already conscious of pursuit. 
Then she would skip forth again, some- 
times dodging into a dark side street or 
plunging into a cellarway, where she 
would wait for a time in the hope that 
her pursuer would lose the trail. _ 

Mancus, keeping a short distance be- 
hind Gingle, found his admiration for 
her growing as he studied her deft at- 
tempts to throw off pursuit. But Gingle 
had been thoroughly schooled in the art 
of shadowing, and her strategy did not 
deceive him. ~ Whenever his quarry 
stopped, Gingle stopped, too, and a sixth 
sense seemed to tell him her exact 
whereabouts even when she seemed to 
have disappeared. 

As if nettled by the persistence of 
her pursuer, the girl redoubled her ef- 
forts to elude him. She resorted to all 
the little tricks known to denizens of 
the underworld. At times she would 
make sudden detours and start to run 
with amazing swiftness, as if borne 
along by the wind. Once she vanished 
behind a huge signboard and did not 
reappear for several minutes. Gingle, 
who had halted in a dark doorway, was 
about to advance when Mancus crept 
up to him. 

“T think I’ve lost her,” muttered Gin- 
gle. “She’s as slippery as a mouse.” 

“All of that,’ admitted Mancus; “but 
we haven't lost her. She walked clear 
around the board, and now she’s hiding 
in the tall weeds on this side. Time for 
you to drop her, anyhow, Gingle.” 

Pretending to look sharply for his 
lost quarry, Gingle stepped out of the 
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doorway, crossed the street several 
times, then walked about in a circle, as 
if trying to pick up the trail again. 
Finally, seemingly convinced that the 
girl had temporarily eluded him, he 
started on a quick run, passing the spot 
where he had last seen her, and disap- 
peared down a dark side street. 

Mancus remained in the doorway, his 
eyes fixed on the clump of weeds in 
which he felt certain she was hiding. 
He was lighter-footed than Gingle, and 
he was almost sure that the girl had 
not seen him. Never suspecting that 
a second pursuer was on her trail, she 
would undoubtedly emerge as soon as 
she could be reasonably certain that she 
had successfully eluded Gingle. 

The district was a sparsely settled 
one. Now and then the moon peeped 
from behind a cluster of clouds, throw- 
ing a white sheen over the slumberous 
landscape. Though it was summer, the 
wind had a bracing bite, and Mancus 
felt a keen zest for the adventure into 
which he seemed sure the girl was lead- 
ing him. 

Finally, after a long wait, he detected 
a steathy movement in the weeds across 
the street. A head, then a pair of shoul- 
ders, rose out of the thicket. After a 
swift glance in all directions, the girl 
scudded out from her hiding place and 
glided across the street. There she 
stopped in the shadow of a tree and once 
more looked about her. Then, appar- 
ently satisfied that she had outwitted 
her pursuer, she started briskly in the 
direction whence she had come. 

Mancus remained in the doorway a 
little longer. Now that she had been 
thrown off her guard, it would be a sim- 
ple matter to follow her, but he was 
not disposed to take unnecessary risks. 
He waited until she was little more than 
a dark speck, then stepped out of the 
shelter. 

An instant later, with a muttered ex- 
clamation, he drew back. Across the 
street, only a few paces from where 
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the girl had lain hidden, a figure sud- 
denly appeared out of a clump of brush 
and weeds. At almost the same moment 
the moon again cast a white luminance 
over the ground, giving outline and 
shape to the apparition. Mancus saw 
that it was a man, tall and lean of stat- 
ure, with features shaded by the slant- 
ing brim of a soft hat. After a sus- 
picious glance in all directions, the man 
stepped out on the street and hurried 
after the girl. 

Mancus swore under his breath. It 
was evident that the tall man was on 
the girl’s trail, and the interruption was 
not to the detective’s liking. As once 
more he stepped from the doorway and 
took up the pursuit, he wondered what 
it might mean. In all likelihood the tall 
man had been shadowing the girl ever 
since she left the Anstruther house. Of 
a sudden it occurred to Mancus that he 
might be one of the sharp-eyed and mys- 
terious watchers to whom Fay had al- 
luded. She had said something about 
being kept under constant surveillance. 
Likely as not the man was one of the 
persistent sentries to whom she had re- 
ferred. Whoever he was, Mancus saw 
that the tall man was apt to interfere 
with his plan, and already he was won- 
dering how he could dispose of him. 

Following at a safe distance, Mancus 
observed with admiration that the tall 
man was almost as highly skilled as him- 
self in the art of shadowing. [Evidently 
he was not aware that he was being fol- 
lowed in turn, for he did not once look 
back. Always he kept at the proper 
distance from the girl, and Mancus 
noted that he made none of the slips 
and blunders that invariably mark the 
efforts of amateurs. For some time they 
had been traversing a thickly populated 
residence section. Now they emerged 


into a business center where bright lights 
and a continuous swirl of traffic neces- 
sitated added vigilance. 

Mancus shortened the distance be- 
tween himself and the tall man. The 


girl walked briskly, wending her way 
through throngs of returning theater- 
goers, showing no sign that she was 
aware of the tall man’s pursuit. If she 
knew that he had followed her from the 
Anstruther house, she was presumably 
of the opinion that she had eluded him 
along with -Gingle. , 

Suddenly Mancus dodged into the en- 
trance of a cigar store. The tal! man, 
less than half a block ahead, also turned 
into a convenient doorway. The girl 
had stopped, and gazed sharply in every 
direction, as if to make doubly sure that 
all danger of pursuit was past. A 
crowded street car jolted across the in- 
tersection, stopping at the corner where 
she was standing. In a moment, after 
another quick glance to right and left, 
she had swung herself aboard and dis- 
appeared among the huddled passen- 
gers. 

Mancus rushed forward just as the 
car started. A glance at the conspicu- 
ous sign along its side told him in which 
direction it was bound. Later it would 
be an easy matter to jump into a taxicab 
and catch up with it; at the present 
moment his chief concern was the 
pestiferous tall man. If the latter should 
interfere with the girl’s movements, or 
give her cause to suspect that she was 
being followed, she would in all like- 
lihood change her plans and abandon 
her trip, and then Mancus’ patient ef- 
forts would be fruitless. 

The detective’s mind worked rap- 
idly. Already the tall man had darted 
out of the doorway in pursuit of the 
car. Now, with one hand clutching the 
perpendicular rail alongside the door, 
he swung himself on to the step. Man- 
cus ran forward just as the car began 
to slow down for the next crossing, 
tightly gripped the man’s arm, and 
jerked him from his perch. 

“You're pinched,” he calmly an- 
nounced, exhibiting his badge. At the 
same moment he signaled a traffic po- 
liceman on the corner. 




















“What for?” demanded the prisoner, 
twisting his swarthy face into a sullen 
sneer. 

“Disorderly conduct. I’ve been 
watching you for the last fifteen min- 
utes, and I saw you follow the young 
lady who just got on the car. You 
cheap mashers make me sick.” 

The policeman approached, grinning. 
He knew Mancus, and he had come up 
just in time to hear the latter’s conclud- 
ing remark. 

“Tl be on hand to testify against 
him in the morning,” promised the de- 
tective as he surrendered the prisoner 
to the uniformed one’s keeping. The 
tall man would be released on bail, of 
course, but Mancus’ purpose had been 
achieved. He hailed a taxi and, after 
giving the chauffeur a few terse instruc- 
tions climbed in and looked out through 
the window at the side. For the time 
the car was out of sight, but in a few 
minutes the taxicab had almost caught 
up with it and trailed easily along be- 
hind it. The street swarmed with ve- 
hicles of all sorts, and it was not likely 
that the girl would notice the pursuing 
cab. Neither, thought Mancus, was it 
probable she had observed the brief al- 
tercation on the corner. The only dan- 
ger was that she might have left the 
car in the short interval when it was 
out of his sight. 

Gradually the traffic thinned out. The 
car was discharging passengers at each 
corner. Mancus tapped on the wind 
shield and told the chauffeur to speed 
up. As the cab flashed past the car, 
he caught a glimpse of a slender, gray- 
clad figure hanging from a strap near 
the center. Again the detective sig- 
naled, and the taxicab fell back to a 
safe distance. After fifteen minutes of 
pursuit, less than a dozen passengers 


remained on the car, and Mancus be- 
gan to suspect that the girl was going 
to the end of the line. 

In a little while his surmise was veri- 
fied. 


A sharp rap on the wind shield 
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brought his cab to a stop a block from 
the terminus, just as the girl, with three 
other passengers, alighted from the car. 
Luckily it was dark where the cab had 
stopped. Mancus climbed out, dismissed 
the chauffeur, and darted into the 
shadow of a tree. The car turned back, 
but the girl remained standing on the 
corner, as if uncertain in which direc- 
tion to turn. 

For a moment Mancus felt an un- 
comfortable suspicion that she had 
tricked him. The district had a dark 
and desolate look, and only a few lights 
twinkled at scattered points. A short 
distance ahead the dank smell of a 
river rose through the blanket of mist. 
To one side were the dark stretches of 
an outlying park, and in the other direc- 
tion the last traces of the city dwindled 
into open farming country. What could 
the girl be doing in a place like this? 
Was it possible that she had been aware 
of pursuit all the time and had deliber- 
ately led him off on a wild-goose chase? 

His fear did not last long. With a 
directness which signified that she had 
a fixed point in view, the girl turned 
and moved swiftly in the direction of the 
river. The road she was traveling led 
up a wooded hill, and here pursuit was 
easy, despite the fact fhat she was fre- 
quently blotted from sight by interven- 
ing trees and shrubbery. Finally, at 
the apex of the hill, she paused and 
looked around her. Mancus, less than 
fifty paces behind, dropped quickly to 
the ground. 

As he lay there, a light gleaming 
feebly in the distance stirred a vague 
recollection in his mind. The girl 
seemed to have noticed it, too, and there 
was something in the poise of her fig- 
ure and the tilt of her head that sug- 
gested an uneasy mind. Gradually, as 
he contemplated the faint glow shining 
intermittently through the wind-stirred 
leafage, a name came to him. 

“Fenton Copeland,” he whispered, 
trying to clarify his thoughts. 





















Finally, as he gazed fixedly at the tiny 
point of luminance, it came to him. In 
a flash he knew that he was in the vicin- 
ity of the house Copeland had _ built 
many years back on the eminence over- 
looking the river. The mansion, the 
lines of which were ugly and fantastic, 
had been pictured in the Sunday news- 
papers, and Copeland had come in for 
much good-natured banter as a conse- 
quence. He was reputed to be an im- 
mensely wealthy man, but it was under- 
stood that a tragic episode had turned 
him into a misanthrope and slightly un- 
balanced his mind. As a result he had 
come to this lonely spot to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in seclusion. Of late 
he had been almost forgotten, but, when 
news was scarce, the papers would print 
more or less imaginative accounts of 
strange antics carried on by the aged 
recluse and a few friends who were as 
erratic and crack-brained as himself. 

In a few moments Mancus’ mind had 
pieced together these scattered bits of 
recollection, but the realization that Fay 
Gale was about to visit the house on 
the river bank dumfounded — him. 
There were no other dwellings in the 
vicinity, so Copeland’s abode must be her 
destination. He had barely reached this 
conclusion when the girl began to move 
swiftly in the direction of the light. 
Presently she broke into a half run, and 
again, as he observed her movements. 
Mancus received the impression that she 
was controlled by a haunting fear. Now 
she was crossing a wide clearing in 
front of the house, and he dropped to 
the ground and wriggled forward, 
snake-fashion. 

A light, undoubtedly the same he had 
seen from a distance, shone just inside 
the colonnaded entrance. He caught a 
glimpse of the girl’s face as she passed 
within its radius. A man appeared and 
seemed to challenge her, but he allowed 
her to pass after a few words had been 
exchanged in tones too low to permit 
Mancus to hear. 
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The detective’s mind worked quickly. 
To make a bold play and try to gain 
entrance by bluff and bluster might get 
him into difficulties and thwart his pur- 
pose to learn the nature of Fay’s mys- 
terious errand. He crawled forward 
cautiously, for the sentinel who had 
challenged her was still standing in the 
doorway. He guessed the man was a 
servant, or perhaps a bodyguard in 
Copeland’s employ. He cudgeled his 
wits to find a way of entering unob- 
served. 

The house was built somewhat along 
the lines of an Indian gopura, with a 
wide rectangular base and Aides that 
tapered gradually to a narrow roof. 
Wriggling and writhing through the 
damp grass, he made a detour around 
the facade of the building and ap- 
proached the rear. For a little he lay 
still, every sense on the alert until he 
had satisfied himself that this side of 
the building was unguarded. 

Then he stood upright and cautiously 
stepped forward. Long rows of dark 
and oddly decorated windows and small 
balconies ran across the wall, but the 
lowest tier was out of reach, and he 
saw nothing that offered a foothold. 
The sight of a tall maple with far- 
reaching branches gave him an idea. In 
a few minutes he had climbed half way 
to the top and crawled out on one of the 
branches. It shook and dipped under 
his weight as with his eyes he measured 
the distance to the nearest balcony. It 
was a dizzying, breath-taking leap, but 
he landed safely and without making 
much noise. The window yielded read- 
ily to manipulation with a tool he al- 
ways carried, and in a short time he was 
inside the house. 

Silently he tiptoed through a labyrinth 
of rooms and corridors. It was so still 
and dark everywhere that he gained the 
impression that parts of the house had 
never been occupied. He had made 


quick progress so far, and only a few 
minutes had elapsed since Fay’s en- 






He quickened his steps, and 


trance. 
presently he brought up against a bal- 


ustrade. He started to descend, but in 
the middle of the stairs he came to a 
dead stop. At the bottom, with his 
back to a door, stood a man. An elec- 
tric bulb on the wall at his side emitted 
a soft radiance. 

Mancus pressed close to the wall, hop- 
ing that the man below would not see 
him. Then he waited, wondering how 
he was to proceed, and after a little 
while luck came to his assistance. A 
faint tinkle sounded. Evidently it was 
a signal of some kind, for the man 
walked toward the rear. Mancus, guess- 
ing that he would not be gone for long, 
decided on a bold move. Quickly he 
stole down the remaining stairs and, 
casting a swift glance about him, placed 
his hand on the doorknob and turned 
it. Very quietly he pushed the door 
open and entered. Then, softly clos- 
ing it behind him, he ran his eyes over 
one of the strangest scenes he had ever 
witnessed. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WHO KILLED ANSTRUTHER ? 


T was a long, narrow room, with 
Bayeaux tapestries on the walls and 
curious arabesques in the ceiling. On 
one side hung a huge painting represent- 
ing the Nemesis of Rhamnus in the 
act of ineeting out retributive justice. 
Around an oblong table of black ma- 
hogany sat a group of men and women, 
and as Mancus’ eyes flitted over their 
faces he had a strange impression that 
one characteristic dominated them all. 
They ranged from old to middle-aged 
and young; some of them were obvi- 
ously wealthy and cultured, while others 
showed traces of coarseness and pov- 
erty; but in the face of each man and 
woman Mancus saw an_ expression 


which he analyzed as hate. 
The next thing to catch his attention 
illuminating 


was the curious fixture 
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which hung from the ceiling, directly 


over the center of the table. In shape 
it resembled a huge Pattée cross, and it 
shed a vivid scarlet glare over the cen- 
ter of the room, but left the far ends 
and corners in gloom. It was partly 
owing to this circumstance that Man- 
cus had been able to enter the room 
unobserved by the group around the 
table, and partly to the fact that one 
member of the gathering seemed to oc- 
cupy the concentrated and undivided 
attention of all the others. 

The object of their fixed scrutiny 
was Fay Gale. She sat near the center 
of the table, directly opposite a lanky, 
gray-bearded and sharp-featured man 
whom Mancus recognized as Fenton 
Copeland from the photographs he had 
seen in the papers. There was a min- 
gling of suspicion and sullen accusation 
in the glances bent upon her, and Man- 
cus guessed that an embarrassing ques- 
tion had been put to her just before he 
entered the room. 

While their gazes were still riveted 
on the girl, Mancus tiptoed into the near- 
est corner and concealed himself be- 
hind the back of a large morris chair, 
Kneeling on the floor and cautiously 
peering around the side of the chair, 
he had a clear view of Fay Gale’s pro- 
file. She was plainly attired, just as 
he had seen her at Mrs, Anstruther’s 
house. There was a proud tilt to her 
head and a hint of defiance in her atti- 
tude as she met the hostile glances lev- 
eled in her direction. 

“Answer my question,” commanded 
Copeland. His face was thin and almost 
white, and his tones were harsh and 
ominous, as if he were sitting in judg- 
ment. 

“T have already answered.” Her voice 
was clear and calm and her eyes gazed 
steadily at the stern and forbidding fig- 
ure seated opposite her. “I have told 
you that I killed Anstruther.” 

A pause, punctuated by a few whis- 
pers and low murmurs, fol8wed. Cope- 
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land bent over the table and pointed a 
shaking finger at the girl. 

“The truth!” he rasped. 

Her gaze did not waver for a mo- 
ment. She sat erect in her chair, drum- 
ming softly on the table with her gloved 
hand. Mancus, wondering at the mean- 
ing of the strange scene, was forced to 
admire her perfect self-possession. 

“What more is there to tell?” she de- 
manded. “Anstruther is dead. T killed 
him in obedience to your orders.” 

Mancus could hardly believe his ears. 
Again his eyes swept the figures around 
the table. He had already noticed the 
look of hate that seemed ingrained in 
the features of each man and woman, 
and the girl’s words carried a strong 
suggestion that the group was engaged 
in systematized murder. 

Copeland leaned back in his chair. 
His white face took on an expression 
of cruelty that seemed almost fanatical 
in its intensity. For a few moments a 
complete silence reigned ; then Copeland 
spoke again, and this time his measured 
tones were edged with an ominous sig- 
nificance. 

“T asked you to come here to-night in 
order to give you a chance to explain. 
You did well to come. As you prob- 
ably know, disobedience would have 
meant death. You could not have es- 
caped us, for you have been under con- 
stant observation ever since you joined 
us, and this society has a long and pow- 
erful arm. You are aware of that?” 

“Fully,” she replied coldly. “I have 
been followed and spied upon ever 
since, acting on a mad impulse, I be- 
came a member of this organization. 
No doubt I was followed here to-night.” 
She laughed contemptuously. ‘There 
was a detective on my trail, but I soon 
got rid of him. I’m no fool, and I’ve 


known that, if I tried to run away, one 
of your amiable assassins would prob- 
ably stab me in the back some dark 
night. 


When it comes to a choice be- 
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tween them and the electric chair, I pre- 
fer the chair.” 

Copeland looked at her as if he did 
not quite understand. He drew his 
hand reflectively across his chin and 
seemed about to speak when there came 
an interruption in the form of a knock 
on the door. 

“Enter!” he called loudly. 

The door came open and the man 
whom Mancus had seen at the foot of 
the stairs stepped up to Copeland’s side 
and whispered in his ear. Evidently the 
message was of a disquieting nature, 
for a look of consternation and rage 
came into Copeland’s face as he lis- 
tened. After a few whispered ques- 


tions and answers he dismissed the man . 


and turned again to Fay, fixing her with 
an oddly penetrating gaze. 

“You had an opportunity to escape to- 
night,” he remarked, “only you didn’t 


know it. The man who was watching 
you was wnexpectedly detained en 
route.” 


“Detained?” echoed the girl, and a 
chortis of low mutters ran along the 
table. Mancus could hardly repress a 
chuckle of amusement. 

“He has just telephoned that he was 
arrested on a trumped-up charge as he 
was getting on a trolley car,” continued 
Copeland, again gazing sharply at the 
girl. “He was released on bail, natu- 
rally, but he was anxious to know 
whether you had arrived safely.” 

Another medley of uneasy murmurs 
went around the table. 

“Tt probably means nothing,” declared 
Copeland, waving a hand for silence. 
“Some stupid detective probably saw 
an opportunity to make an easy arrest.” 
He paused for a moment, then addressed 
Fay once more. “As I was saying, I 
was in the hope that you came here to- 
night prepared to make a frank expla- 
nation. We are willing to make due 
allowance for a new member’s lack of 
experience, but we have no patience with 
lies.” 





¢ 

















“Lies?” echoed Fay scornfully with 
a resentful toss of the head. 

“I have already tried to impress upon 
you the solemn obligations that are im- 
posed upon members of this society,” 
asserted Copeland severely, “but I will 
explain them to you once more. When 
| have finished you shall have another 
opportunity to clear up certain discrep- 
ancies that exist between your story 
and the known facts.” He leaned back 
and fixed his eyes on the scarlet light 
while an expression of grim brooding 
deepened in his face. “Years ago a 
fiend in human form did me a great 
injury. I'll not go into painful details, 
but I suffered unspeakable tortures as 
a result of the wrongs this man in- 
flicted upon me. For months and 
months my reason was despaired of, and 
there are people who still think [ never 
quite recovered.” He gave a taunting 


laugh. “I emerged from my illness a 
broken, tottering wretch. The only 


clear idea in my mind was that the man 
who had wronged me should be pun- 
ished to the full extent of the law. 
“My fortune was still intact, and I 
was prepared to spend any amount to 
bring my persecutor to justice. I hada 
consultation with my lawyers, and then 
I discovered that there are crimes whose 
perpetrators the law cannot reach. At 
first I laughed at them, refusing to take 
them seriously, but I was soon convinced 
that they were right. My enemy had 
proceeded so shrewdly that he was safe 
behind a bulwark of legal technicalities ; 
he was beyond the reach of justice. 
“For days and weeks the injustice 
of it rankled within me. The determi- 
nation that somehow my enemy must 
be punished became the dominant pas- 
sion of my life. I brooded over it 
through sleepless nights and feverish 
days. It became an obssession with me, 
a monstrous incubus, and at times I 
thought I was possessed with a devil. 
Occasionally blood-red specks floated 
before my eyes, and finally——” 
3A Ds 
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He paused. The recollection had 
brought to his face a look of malice so 
fearful to behold that a little shiver went 
down Mancus’ back. The others in the 
room sat tense and rigid; it seemed as 
though an evil spell had fallen upon 
them all. 

“You know what finally happened,” 
continued Copeland, in thick, throbbing 
tones. “One morning my enemy was 
found dead in his bed, with his throat 
cut. I had taken vengeance into my 
own hands, but I had followed his ex- 
ample and proceeded so adroitly that 
the law never reached me. Ha, ha! 
For a week I laughed over the news- 
paper accounts. The murder was de- 
scribed as the most mysterious that 
had come under the observation of the 
police in years. I alone knew that the 
victim had richly deserved his fate. 

“I found a sort of grim gratification 
in what I had accomplished. I grew 
stronger and after a time I was once 
more able to enjoy life. But at times 
I waxed indignant over the shortcom- 
ings of a law that fails to punish some 
of the most atrocious offenses and 
which, in my own case, had compelled 
the victim to avenge his own wrongs. 
Little by little I learned that there were 
others who had suffered just as I had, 
whose lives had been ruined by in- 
genious scoundrels whom the law could 
not reach. I gathered some of these 
men and women around me, and we 
formed a little society whose purpose 
was to rectify the shortcomings of the 
law. Remembering my own bitter ex- 
perience, I put my entire wealth at the 
disposal of the society. It has grown 





and flourished and, though small in 
numbers, it has become a _ powerful 
force. Through our secret activities we 


have punished a score of criminals who 
otherwise would have escaped. Our lit- 
tle group has been true to the symbol we 
use—the blood-red color of righteous 
vengeance !”’ 

His breast heaved as he pointed dra- 
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matically to the scarlet light over his 
head. Mancus felt a little dazed, and 
he wondered how many unexplained 
murders were traceable to the group of 
fanatics at the table. It had been ru- 
mored for a long time that Copeland’s 
house was the scene of strange gather- 
ings, but these had been looked upon 
as the antics of harmless cranks, and 
the police had never interfered. 

Copeland’s face grew stern again as 
he looked down at Fay Gale. “Among 
those whom our society had sentenced 
to die was Culpepper Anstruther, a 
scoundrel of the blackest dye, yet so 
clever that he always managed to es- 
cape the consequences of his crimes. 
We learned through our secret channels 
that you were one of the many who had 
a grievance against Anstruther. We in- 
vestigated carefully, and as a result you 
were approached in a round-about way 
and invited to join us. You accepted 
and became a regular member. Per- 
haps, as you say, you acted on ‘a mad 
impulse,’ but nevertheless you agreed 
to abide by our decisions and obey our 
orders. You were warned that our so- 
ciety has to protect itself, and that the 
slightest disobedience would mean 
death. We took a vote one night about 
ten days ago, and it was decided that 
you should carry out the sentence im- 
posed on Culpepper Anstruther. 

“Yeu were given detailed and explicit 
instructions. Again you were solemnly 
warned that the slightest deviation from 
the course you were told to follow would 
be severely punished. On the other 
hand, you were promised that the soci- 
ety would protect you to the full extent 
of its enormous resources, provided you 
adhered to instructions. Again, and 
for the last time, I ask you whether you 
consider that you kept faith with us last 
night.” 

“I killed Anstruther,” she declared 
stoutly. “I alone am responsible for 
his death. Why can’t you believe 
me?” 


Copeland regarded her accusingly. “It 
is very strange that the police appear 
to have found no clews. It doesn’t 
seem likely that an inexperienced girl 
could commit an act of that kind with- 
out leaving any incriminating traces be- 
hind.” 

“That’s easily explained. There were 
clews—several of them—but for some 
mysterious reason the police have seen 
fit to ignore them.” 

An ominous leer creased Copeland’s 
face. He made a contemptuous gesture 
with his hand, as if he considered the 
statement ridiculous. Again his burning 
eyes were boring into the girl’s face. 

“You went to Copeland’s house last 
night. We know that. You were a 
new member, and we did not feel it 
wise to trust you too far. We were 
watching you, and the house of the man 
you had been ordered to kill. Owing 
to the inclemency of the weather, it 
was easy to keep both you and the house 
under observation. Our men saw you 
enter and leave, but we know that you 
did not kill Anstruther.” 

Mancus thought the girl’s face had 
turned a shade paler. She bit her lip 
and her glance wavered and fell. 

“You have lied to us!” thundered 
Copeland, his face distorted by rage. 
“The murderer of Anstruther left the 
house fully half an hour before you en- 
tered it. Our watchers saw him. His 
actions were peculiar, so they overpow- 
ered him and hustled him into a car 
waiting around the corner. He was 
brought out here and questioned. I shall 
introduce you to him.” 

He reached under the table, as if 
touching a button. A door opened at 
his back, and two men stepped into the 
room. Instantly the girl’s eyes became 
fixed on one of them. Her hands 
gripped the arms of the chair in which 
she sat, and slowly, with eyes staring, 
she raised herself to her feet. 


“Alton—Alton West!” she cried. 





——S ti ll 














CHAPTER X. 
THE DEATH SENTENCE. 


TAKEN aback by this sudden develop- 

ment, Mancus jerked himself up 
from his kneeling position behind the 
chair and imprudently bent forward to 
get a closer view of the newcomer. 
Luckily the group around the table were 
wholly absorbed in watching Alton 
West, and the detective’s foolhardy 
move escaped attention. A~ moment 
later, realizing his indiscretion, he was 
again squatting behind the protecting 
chair. 

West, propelled into the room by a 
burly individual with a thick neck and 
singularly repulsive features, stared at 
Fay Gale as if she were the last per- 
son he had expected to see in this par- 
ticular place. Mancus could not see his 
features clearly, but the clean-cut face, 
the steady eye, and the firm line of the 
mouth gave him an impression of reck- 
lessness that is apt to lead its possessor 
into strange places and tight predica- 
ments. There was something fine and 
appealing about the young man, which 
Mancus could not quite analyze; and 
in the next moment his gaze veered at 
Copeland. : 

“T have just one question to put to 
you, young man,” declared the latter 
sternly. “Who killed Culpepper An- 
struther ?” 

For an instant longer West’s gaze 
rested on the girl’s strained features, 
then he looked bewilderedly at the group 
of men, as if wondering at the signifi- 
cance of the strange gathering. Finally 
he turned to Copeland. 

“T did,” he declared in level tones. 

Copeland looked at the girl, a cruel, 
mocking grin on his face, then put an- 
other question to West. 

“Why did you kill him?” 

“My reasons don’t concern you. It 
was a personal matter between An- 
struther and myself.” 

Copeland shrugged, then motioned to 
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the burly individual, and West was led 
away, but not until he and the girl had 
exchanged another long, significant 
glance. 

“You've heard,” announced Copeland 
in sharp, wrathful tones. “Our pur- 
pose has been accomplished in so far 
as Anstruther is dead, but now we have 
to deal with a case of flagrant disgbedi- 
ence. Our personal security and the 
success of our undertakings depend 
upon absolute complicance with orders. 
The slightest infraction of instructions 
or breach of duty may imperil our en- 
tire organization. I don’t pretend to 
understand just what has happened in 
this case. It is possible this young 
woman is guilty of something far worse 
than disobedience.” 

A chorus of sullen mutters ran around 
the table, and glances of suspicion and 
distrust were leveled at the girl. 

“For all we know, she may be a 
traitor, perhaps a spy,” Copeland went 
on in tones throbbing with passion. 
“Perhaps she insinuated herself into our 
organization for the purpose of learn- 
ing our secrets and betraying us to the 
police.” 

Several men and women were on their 
feet, angrily shaking their fists at Fay. 
She stood rigid and motionless, survey- 
ing the turbulent group with an unim- 
passioned gaze. 

“What have you to say?” demanded 
Copeland. 

“Only that Mr. West is mistaken. He 
didn’t kill Anstruther. I did.” 

“You have heard her brazen lie!” 
Copeland almost shouted. “What shall 
be done with her?” 

A small thin-faced man made himself 
heard. “She must be a spy, just as you 
say, Copeland. It’s something more 
than a coincidence that.our man was ar- 
rested while shadowing her to-night. It 
proves that she is in league with the 
police. You know how we punish those 
who disobey us. A spy is a million 
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times worse. It shouldn’t take us long 
to decide what to do with her.” 

This speech had a tremendous effect. 
“Put her to death!” cried a dozen voices. 
“Don’t let the spy get out of here 
alive.” 

“Silence!” cried Copeland, raising his 
arm. “Whatever is to be done must be 
done in an orderly way. Those of you 
who are in favor of inflicting the su- 
preme penalty on our treacherous mem- 
ber will raise their hands.” 

The tumult ceased instantly and was 
followed by a far more eloquent hush, 
during which each person at the table 
elevated a hand. With a lifeless motion 
Fay sank into her chair, a look of res- 
ignation on her white face. 

“The vote is unanimous,” announced 
Copeland. ‘The traitor shall die.” 

He stood solemnly erect, his eyes 
gleaming with a fanatical zeal, while the 
scarlet light over his head gave a lurid 
emphasis to the proceeding. Again his 
hand went under the table. The door 
opened and out stepped the individual 
who had previously ushered West into 
the room. 

Copeland leveled an index finger at 
Fay. “Take her,” he commanded. “She 
has just been convicted of treachery. 
You know what to do with her.” 

With the stolid indifference of a 


trained executioner, the big man walked 


around the table and roughly jerked 


Fay from her seat. The others 
watched him with glances of gloating 
approval. 


“Come along!” he growled, starting 
to drag her across the floor. Not a 
sound escaped her compressed lips, but 
in her face was the look of mute terror 
that comes even to the bravest when all 
hope is gone. Mancus saw it, and in an 
instant he was on his feet, reaching for 
the automatic in his hip pocket. He was 
acting on impulse, well knowing that 
he was rushing into a desperate situa- 
tion, hurling himself against overwhelm- 
ing odds. 


He strode forward, automatic leveled, 
wondering how he might use to best ad- 
vantage the six leaden slugs the car- 
tridge chamber contained. He had no 
doubt that many, perhaps all, of the 
men around the table were armed, and 
the rabid hate written on their faces 
warned him that they would be danger- 
ous adversaries. 

“Stop right there!” he commanded in 
loud tones. A crack and a flash of fire 
emphasized the words, and with a yell 
of pain the muscular brute released his 
hold on Fay. He stared dazedly at his 
blood-spattered hand. Already one of 
Mancus’ six bullets was gone, but he 
had relied on its moral effect rather than 
on the physical damage it might inflict. 
For an instant the group around the 
table sat as if stunned. Crouching and 
holding his weapon in readiness for 
prompt action, Mancus sidled to the 
door at his back and turned the key 
in the lock. Then he darted to the door 
at the side and bolted it, securing him- 
self against attack from the outside. 

The maneuver had occupied only a 
few seconds, and he had taken the 
group completely by surprise. The big 
man was still nursing his wounded 
hand. Copeland stared at the detective 
as if unable to rally his wits to this sud- 
den emergency. With a few quick leaps 
Mancus placed himself at the end of 
the table, sweeping the flabbergasted 
group with his automatic. 

“Sit still!’ he commanded tensely, 
knowing that everything depended on a 
cool hand and a steady nerve. Glanc- 
ing out of the corner of an eye, he 
saw Fay stagger toward the wall. She 
seemed as dazed as all the others. 

“The first one that makes a move 
will get a bullet,” he warned crisply, 
bending slightly over the end of the 
table and running his eye along the 
fringe of blanched faces. For several 
moments the crowd sat as if held by a 
spell; then, suddenly, as if moved by a 
single impulse, they seemed to grasp 
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the situation. Copeland, first to recover 
his presence of mind, pushed his chair 
back and sprang to his feet. He made 
as if to reach for a weapon in his pocket 
when Mancus took quick aim and fired. 
The leader of the band went sprawling 
to the floor with a bullet in his knee- 
cap. 

With a movement quick as lightning; 
Mancus turned his automatic in the op- 
posite direction. A crack sounded, and 
the big man’s arm went limp just as he 
was in the act of snatching a weapon 
from his clothes. Three of Mancus’ 
bullets were gone, but the cowed faces 
around the table told that they had ex- 
ercised a powerful effect. 

“You might as well surrender,” sug- 
gested Mancus in calm, penetrative 
tones. “The house is surrounded.” 

The verbal shot proved even more 
effective than the bullets. A numbing 
terror seemed to seize the group, and 
for a few moments the silence was 
broken only by the groans of the two 
wounded men. 

“Didn't I tell you she was a traitor?” 
gasped Copeland, glaring in the direc- 
tion where Fay stood. “She’s betrayed 
us to the police. We are done for.” 

Mancus tingled, though his face did 
not show it. 
been more successful than he had ex- 
pected. The group, already convinced 
that Fay had betrayed them, was easily 
persuaded that she had led the police 
to the house. Yet Mancus knew that 
his position was critical. The crowd 
might at any moment become a wildly 
stampeding herd, and then his mastery 
over them would be gone. Already some 
of them were showing disquieting symp- 
toms. 

Of a sudden a boisterous clanging, 
loud and insistent, fell like claps of 
thunder on his ears, echoed and re- 
echoed through the house. He glanced 
quickly aside and noticed that Cope- 
land had moved a little from the posi- 
tion in which he had last seen him. In 


His audacious bluff had ° 


an instant he realized that the man had 
touched a hidden spring and set off a 
gong. He was working his wits, try- 
ing to meet this new emergency, when a 
startling interruption scattered his 
thoughts. 

A sharp crack sounded, followed by 
a loud splintering noise, and then the 
room went dark. Too late Mancus real- 
ized that some one had taken advantage 
of his momentary abstraction to send a 
bullet crashing into the scarlet cross 
over the table. Then a bedlam of gib- 
bering voices, scampering feet, and 
scraping of chairs filled the air. The 
commotion lasted but a few moments, 
and was followed by a period of silence 
broken only by a few isolated groans. 

Mancus drew an electric flash from 
his pocket and let its gleam play over 
the room. Upturned chairs were every- 
where, and on the table lay the scat- 
tered remnants of the crimson cross. 
At the wall, pale and shuddering, and 
with one hand clutched around her 
throat, stood Fay Gale, and in a hud- 
dled heap a few feet away lay the 
big executioner, evidently exhausted 
from loss of blood. 

“They seem to have given us the 
slip,” he mumbled, looking in vain for 
the others. “They used an emergency 


exit, I suppose. I wonder if Cope- 
land———” 
As if in answer to his unfinished 


thought, a shot rang out and a bullet 
whizzed past his head. Instantly he ex- 
tinguished the electric flash, cursing his 
thoughtlessness in making a target of 
himself. He had barely done so when 
another sharp crack broke on the inter- 
val of silence. It was followed by a 
gasp and a groan that died in a long, 
shuddering breath. 

Again Mancus turned on the flash and 
swept the floor with it. The darting 
gleam picked out a crumpled heap lying 
in a corner of the room. It was Cope- 
land. [Evidently he had crawled into 
the corner after setting off the gong, 
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hoping to escape through some hidden 
exit. 

“Killed himself,’’ muttered Mancus, 
letting the gleam rest for an instant on 
a splash of crimson in the region of 
the dead man’s left temple. ‘The others 
escaped—all but the big brute over yon- 
der.” He crossed the floor and snapped 
a pair of handcuffs over the man’s 
wrists. ‘Well, we got the ugliest one 
in the lot, and it would have been hard 
to convict the others. Anyhow, with 
Copeland dead the gang is as badly 
broken up as the crimson cross. How 
do you feel, Miss Gale? Or should I 
say Miss Meredith?” 

“It doesn’t matter. Just now, 
though, I feel as if Fay Gale were 
dead.” She drew a long breath. “I feel 
much better.” 

“Well enough to take a walk?” 

“Yes, but There’s Alton—Mr. 
West, you know.” 

“That’s so. I had almost forgotten. 
Looked like a nice chap. Honest, now, 
weren’t you fibbing when you told me 
he was a stranger to you?” 

She hesitated. The electric gleam re- 
vealed a faint smile on her lips. “I 
guess I was. But it was a white fib.” 

“You’re white all through, Miss—er, 





Meredith. Do you still insist that you 
killed Anstruther?” 
“Oh, yes. If it hadn’t been for me 


he wouldn’t have been murdered—at 
least not at this particular time. To kill 
a man, one doesn’t have to run a knife 
through him. Thoughts are just as 
deadly as steel.” 

“That’s a bit too deep,” confessed 
Mancus. “Did you or did you not kill 
Anstruther ?” 

She hesitated again. ‘Now that the 
gang is broken up, I might as well tell 
you the truth. I must have been mad 


when I joined the organization, but it 
happened at a time when all of me was 
Fay Gale. I have told you how I hated 
Well, at that time I hated 
Though I 


Anstruther. 
him more than ever before. 


didn’t quite realize it, the thought of 
punishing him must have been in my 
mind weeks before, when I applied to 
Mrs. Anstruther for a position as gov- 
erness. Though I knew they were sepa- 
rated, I thought a position in the fam- 
ily would give me a chance to keep in 
touch with him and finally carry out my 
designs. 

“So, you see, I was in a susceptible 
mood when agents of this terrible band 
made their overtures to me. As I said 
before, it was a crazy impulse that made 
me join. I scarcely realized my predica- 
ment until I found that I had been se- 
lected to execute the sentence of death 
on Anstruther. Then I discovered that, 
no matter how deep my hatred, I could 
never descend to murder. My _ body 
and soul shrank from the very thought. 
I was frightened—terribly frightened— 
for I knew the society would kill me 
unless I obeyed orders. 

“Alton saw that something was 
wrong. We had been good friends for 
a long time. I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but somehow he wormed the se- 
cret out of me. I told him how An- 
struther had wronged my father and 
mother and I had suffered in conse- 
quence. My story seemed to have a ter- 
rific effect on him, and I think that at 
that moment he hated Anstruther as in- 
tensely as I did myself. He said An- 
struther must die, if for no other reason 
than that the society would inflict a 
horrible death on me unless its order 
was executed. 

“Then he left me. I tried to stop him, 
but he would not listen. Too late I real- 
ized that I had planted the seed of mur- 
der in his mind. I looked for him every- 
where, determined to reason with him, 
but he had disappeared from all his 
usual haunts. I telephoned Anstruther 
and warned him, begging him to go 
away for a while, but he only laughed 
at me. I spent the nights and days in 
torment, and all the time I was making 
vain efforts to find Alton. I knew that 
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if he carried out his intention I would 
to all practical purposes be Anstruther’s 
murderer.” 

She paused for a moment, her fingers 
twisting and untwisting spasmodically. 
“T heard nothing from Alton until last 
night. Then he telephoned me and told 
me he had killed Anstruther. Of course, 
he couldn’t tell me in so many words 
over the telephone, but he made it plain 
enough, For a few moments I was in 
a frenzy. One thing was clear in my 
mind. I saw what I must do.” 

“So you rushed madly over to An- 
struther’s house and planted those 
clews,” remarked Mancus. ‘“You’re 
some little fire-eater !” 

“T felt I had killed Anstruther as 
surely as if my own hand had held the 
knife. Alton would never have harmed 
him if I hadn’t sown the murderous 
seed in his mind. Then why shouldn’t 
I suffer the consequences? I knew that, 
in the absence of contrary proof, Al- 
ton would be instantly suspected, for 
he has led a more or less wild life, and 
he was one of Anstruther’s heirs. I 
saw that the only thing to do was to 
draw suspicion away from him, and I 
could do that only by compromising 
myself.” 

“You were just a bit foolish, I think,” 
Mancus said, “but you certainly showed 
up all white.” 

“No compliments, please. I’m not as 
brave as you think. I would have run 
away last night if I hadn’t fainted in 
the taxicab. Besides, I knew the soci- 
ety would kill me unless [ could con- 
vince them that I had carried out orders, 
and I feared the society’s vengeance 
more than [ feared the electric chair. 
Don’t you understand ?” 

“It’s beginning to percolate,” said 
Mancus, “but don’t expect me to grasp 
it all at once. Wait a minute.” 

He walked away, leaving her in total 
darkness, and opened the door through 
which Alton West had _ departed. 


Loudly calling West’s name, he trav- 





ersed a long corridor and several rooms. 
Finally he heard an answering voice and, 
tracing it to its origin, unlocked a door 
and entered a small room in which West, 
with hands and feet tied, was lying on 
a cot. Taking a knife from his pocket, 
he quickly slashed the cords, then turned 
his electric flash squarely on the young 
man’s face. 

“West,” he inquired incisively, “did 
you kill Anstruther ?” 

West raised his clear, strong eyes to 
the detective’s face. “It’s a bore to have 
to answer the same question so many 
times, but I’ll answer it again. Yes, I 
killed him.” He reached forth his 
hands as if to accept the steel links. 

The detective shook his head. “Too 
bad, but I carry only one pair, and that 
one is busy elsewhere. Why did you 
kill him, West ?” 

“Because he deserved to die. 
all I’m going to tell you.” 

“How did you go about it?” 

“It was fairly easy. I selected a good, 
sharp knife——~” 

“Where did you buy it?” 

“T don’t see that the details matter, 
since I’ve already told you that I com- 
mitted the murder. I didn’t buy the 
knife, however. It had been in my pos- 
session for years. It was given to me 
by 

“That'll do, West.” The faintest sus- 
picion of a smile lurked around the cor- 
ners of Mancus’ lips as he spoke. 
“Come along.” 

He took the young man by the arm 
and led him back to the room in which 
Fay was waiting. 

“You've arrested him!” she ex- 
claimed, staring at West in the light of 
the detective’s flash. “I was hoping— 
I thought he had escaped along with the 
members of the band.” 

Mancus smiled —_ noncommittally. 
“We'll take a little ride,” he announced. 
‘But first I must find a telephone and 
send for an ambulance.” 


That’s 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ALTON WEST’S LIE. 


HE first streak of dawn was appear- 
ing in the east when a taxicab 
stopped in front of the late residence of 
Culpepper Anstruther. Mancus opened 
the door and stepped out. 

“Wait,” he told the chauffeur; then, 
addressing the couple inside the cab: “] 
won't be gone long. There’s just a 
little matter I got to straighten out.” 

They followed him with bewildered 
eyes as he mounted the stoop and rang 
the bell. After a long wait the door 
was opened, and they had a brief 
glimpse of the white face and fluttering 
wisps of hair of Christopher Hale, the 
aged servant. Then the detective en- 
tered and closed the door. 

“Queer character,” mumbled West. 
“He seems to take for granted that I 
won't run away from him. Maybe,” he 
added as an afterthought, “he told the 
chauffeur to watch me.” 

The girl, sitting in moody silence be- 
side him, put her hand inside his. 

“It’s strange,’ she murmured, “but 
you never quite understand yourself un- 
til some terrible event chances along 
and gives you a glimpse of your life as 
it really is. I never knew until last night 
that ” She paused; then, with an 
impulsive motion, she tilted up her head 
and kissed him on the forehead. “There 
—understand now?” 

West sat up straight. “Mean that?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then I’m glad it happened,” he told 
her recklessly. “I knew that love would 
find a way, but I never dreamed I would 
have to kill a man in order to win you.” 

“Hush!” she whispered. “I didn’t 
mean it that way, exactly. I must have 
loved you before, only I didn’t realize 
it. Wonder what Mancus is doing so 
long.” She leaned toward him and 
whispered confidentially: ‘Alton, it’s 
still dark, and you could i 








“Run away? Not on your life! Man- 
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cus evidently trusts me, and I’m going 
to stay right here. This is the first time 
in all my days that I’ve done something 
I can be proud of, and I don’t care to 
spoil it even to escape the chair. I 
don’t care What’s this?” 

A policeman came hurriedly down 
the sidewalk, stopped for an instant op- 
posite the taxicab, and glanced at the 
number over the door. Then he ran up 
the steps and rang. Almost instantly 
the door opened and admitted him. A 
few minutes later Mancus came out, 
humming a tune between his teeth. He 
said something to the chauffeur and 
stepped inside the cab just as it made a 
turn and glided away. 

With great deliberation the detective 
took a match from his vest pocket and 
started to break it up. 

“Funny world!” he observed. “West, 
you’re a confounded liar.” 

“Sir f” 

“If you hadn’t lied about that knife, 
I might never have got to the bottom 
of this affair. You made a slip that 
time. You told me the knife you used 
last night had been in your possession 
for years, and that somebody had given 
it to you. I knew that was a whopper, 
for the knife with which Anstruther was 
killed was a rare piece of Sheffield cut- 
lery imported especially for the An- 
struthers. The murderer took it out of 
the mahogany chest in the dining room 
just before he entered the bedroom.” 

Alton West sat stonily still. A gasp 
escaped the girl. 

“West,” continued the _ detective, 
“would you have confessed to the mur- 
der if you hadn’t thought that Fay had 
compromised herself so badly that noth- 
ing but your confession could save her 
from the chair?” 

“T tell you that 
man _ heatedly. 

“Easy now, West. The truth is that 
neither of you killed Anstruther.” 

“What?” asked the two in unison. 

“You're as innocent as babes. Fay 








” began the young 























she’s responsible for An- 


swears 
struther’s death because she thinks she 
put the thought of murder into your 
noddle, but the thought failed to sprout, 


so she had nothing to do with it. Sup- 
pose we have a little of the truth for 
a change. I know Fay’s side of the 
story. Now let’s have yours, West.” 

The young man leaned forward and 
scrutinized the detective’s face in the 
meager light. “Is this on the square?” 
he demanded. 

“Square as square can be.” 

“Well, then,” after a long breath of 
immense relief, “after Fay had told me 
her story I was mad enough to kill a 
dozen Anstruthers. I sneaked into the 
house about ten-thirty night before last 
fully determined to kill him. I had 
no sooner reached the bedroom door 
than I got kind of wabbly in the knees. 
It seemed an awful thing to murder a 
man, even a scoundrel like Anstruther. 
Then I told myself that it had to be 
done for Fay’s sake. If the orders of 
the murder band weren’t carried out, I 
knew she would be in frightful danger. 
I braced myself as well as I could, then 
opened the door and walked in. Then 
I discovered that 

“That Anstruther was already dead,” 
Mancus put in. 

“Yes, he was dead. The body was 
still warm, so the murder must have 
been committed only a few minutes be- 
fore I entered. I had got in through 
the rear, and for a while I was lost in 
the basement. Likely as not the mur- 
derer did his work while I was trying 
to. find my way upstairs.” 

“That’s very likely,” agreed Mancus. 
“He heard you coming, I suppose, and 
he saw his chance to kill Anstruther 
under cover of a burglary. What did 
you do after you discovered the body?” 

“I thought I had better warn Fay. 
[I called her up on the telephone in the 
hall. I didn’t dare to say much, but I 
thought she would understand.” 

“I didn’t—quite,” admitted the girl. 
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“Your words were, ‘It is done,’ and the 
only explanation I could think of was 
that you had done what you said you 
would do.” 

“T meant to call on you and explain, 
but I had no sooner got out of the house 
than somebody threw a coat over my 
head, shoved a gun against my ribs, and 
hauled me away in a car. I was taken 
out here, and people asked me a lot of 
questions. At first I though they were 
detectives, because they were asking 
about the murder, and it never occurred 
to me until just a little while ago that 
they belonged to the murder band.” 

“You told them you were the mur- 
derer?” asked Mancus. 

“What else could I tell them? You 
see, when I found Anstruther’s body, 
I couldn’t think of any other explana- 
tion than that Fay must have beaten me 
to it. Since I had been prepared to 
commit the crime, I saw no reason why 
I shouldn’t confess to it. In a sense 
I was just as guilty as if I had carried 
out my intentions.” 

“T don’t think either of you has the 
particular kind of nerve that’s needed 
to kill a defenseless man,” observed 
Mancus. “It’s a funny world, and this 
is the funniest case I ever handled. Two 
of you have tried to tell me that you 
committed a murder, and I had to go 
contrary to all the rules and precedents 
and prove to you that neither of you 
did. Can you beat it?” 

“But who did commit the murder?” 
asked West. 

The detective smiled dryly. “Chris- 
topher Hale.” 

“What?” exclaimed Fay. 
man ?” 

“He’s a slippery old hypocrite. I 
thought he acted queer when I inter- 
viewed him yesterday morning, but I 
didn’t really suspect him until I had 
made sure that neither of you two was 
guilty. Even then I wasn’t sure, but I 
started firing a lot of questions at him 
a while ago, and before he knew it he 


“That nice 
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was all tangled up in contradictions, and 
finally he blurted out the truth, I sent 
for a cop to take charge of him. Hale 
was one of Anstruther’s heirs, you 
know. The amount wasn’t large, but 
large enough to constitute a motive for 
a man who has one foot in the grave, 
only a few pennies in the bank, and 
wants to live in ease and comfort for 
the rest of his days.” 

“It’s like a horrible dream,” mur- 


mured Fay, “and I can scarcely realize 
I’m awake.” 

“Neither can I[,”’ admitted West. 

Mancus, wearing one of his rare 
smiles, rapped sharply on the wind 
shield. “I’m getting off here,” he an- 
nounced, “but you can go wherever you 
like. Say,” he added, stepping down on 
the running board, “both of you are a bit 
wild. You need taming. I hope you 


tame each other. So long!” 








CHARACTER WITNESSES SAVE DOG'S LIFE 


ONDEMNED to death for having bitten a girl, Dick, a dog belonging to 
Mary Schwartz, of Omaha, Nebraska, was saved from execution by human 
friends who testified that he was of good character. The police judge who 
first heard the case against Dick did not have all the facts before him when 
he meted out the death penalty and committed the dog to the Omaha pound to 
await execution, 

So confident were the members of the Schwartz family of Dick’s innate 
goodness of heart that they appealed the case and obtained fifteen witnesses to 
vouch for the anjmal’s character. Some of them disclosed the fact that Dick’s 
attack upon the girl was simply the striking out of an animal in pain, for a 
boy had stepped on his tail. The officer in charge of the pound also came to 
the dog’s defense, testifying that the animal had been an exemplary prisoner. 

The district attorney objected to the admission of evidence in regard to 
character, but the judge who heard the case ruled that a dog has as much 
right to such testimony as a human being has. So impressed was the court 
by the imposing array of witnesses for the defense that Dick was released 
in custody of his owner. 








——— 
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LAWS OF 3000 B. C. 


HE oldest known written code of laws in the world was made pubic 
knowledge recently by the translation, by the Abbé Sheil, of Paris, of 
the symbols on clay tablets found at Nippur. Interesting light is thrown upon 
the stage of development of this ancient community. How high a state of 
civilization was reached more than four thousand years ago the discovery of 
these tablets has revealed. One statute provides that property could not lie 
idle or be improperly used if some one was willing to develop it for public 
or private use. Another deals with renting property. It states that rentals 
must run for three years if a man has taken over a house that the owner does 
not know how to manage. Trespassing on farms and orchards, the responsi- 
bilities of hired servants, and the rights of slaves in certain instances are other 
problems covered by the regulations on the Nippur tablets. 

It is believed that these blocks of clay, which have survived so many cen- 
turies, were used in 3000 B. C. as textbooks at the University of Nippur. 
They are now the property of the University of Pennsylvania. Since these 
tablets have been translated, search will be made for others which may add to 
our knowledge of ancient law. 
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N a rock in a corner of the 

prison yard, Pierre, called the 

Witless One, sat and 

scratched at his ear. Three 
things he knew: that Frenaud, the jailer, 
loved his two big police dogs as many 
men love an unattainable woman; that 
the Burgomaster loved his collection of 
old pewter, and that he would have his 
revenge. 

Pierre was the son of a_ peasant. 
Twenty, a giant in strength if not in 
mentality. His mother was dead, and 
he had no brothers or sisters. To- 
gether with his father he had worked 
hard, many hours a day, to keep soul 
and body together, and it had been a 
difficult task. 

Then came a day when Pierre’s fa- 
ther incurred the displeasure of the 
old Burgomaster, who was a sort of 
czar in his district. There was a sort 
of mock trial, and the Burgomaster or- 
dered that Pierre’s father must either 
pay a heavy fine or else be whipped with 
lashes. The Burgomaster knew that 
Pierre’s father was unable to pay the 
fine. 

When Pierre heard the sentence he 
had turned maniac, but had kept his face 
and said nothing. But, when they at- 
tempted to carry out the sentence, he 
had jerked the whip from the hands of 
the executioner and struck the Burgo- 
master four heavy blows before they 
fell upon him. Whereupon the Burgo- 


master hdd Pierre put in the prison for 
a term of a year. 

Frenaud, the jailer, was the Burgo- 
master’s man in all things; he knew 


that it would be pleasing to the Burgo- 
master if the lot of Pierre in the prison 
was made a hard one. So Pierre found 
that he had the most of the disagreeable 
work to do; he was given poor food, 
and little of it. He brooded over his 
wrongs, but failed to see how he could 
lighten them. 

Six months passed, by which time 
Pierre was but a skeleton of his former 
self. Scientists declare that the mind 
takes on a sharper edge when the body 
is starved, and perhaps this was true in 
the case of Pierre. 

He began to dream of squaring things 
with the Burgomaster, and Frenaud, the 
jailer, had gone out of his way to tor- 
ment him. 

Frenaud had two _ gigantic police 
dogs of which he was very fond. 
Trained they were, and it was the boast 
of Frenaud that once the authorities of 
Antwerp had called for his dogs to run» 
down a murderer. In all Belgium, Fre- 
naud declared, there were no dogs the 
equal of his. 

There came a day when Pierre was 
ordered to take up the work of feed- 
ing and exercising the brutes. The man 
who formerly had done so had been re- 
leased. Pierre never forgot the first 
time he was with the dogs. They 
growled and sniffed at him, and looked 
at Frenaud as though to ask whether 
they should tear this youth limb from 
limb. 

Pierre was struck with fright, but he 
attended to the feeding. Then Frenaud 
explained that he should take the dogs 
into the prison yard at an hour when 
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nobody else was there and run with 
them. Frenaud did not want the dogs 
to grow soit. 

They followed Pierre as he streaked 
around the yard, baying now and then 
at him, often springing upon him play- 
fully, and striking terror into him. That 
night, Pierre decided that he hated the 
big dogs as he did the Burgomaster and 
Frenaud. 

Within a week he discovered a won- 
derful thing—that the dogs had accepted 
him as a friend and were merely play- 
ing with him. Pierre lost his fear of 
them; a cunning scheme entered his 
one-track mind to the exclusion of 
everything else. He saw his vengeance 
take form, and the plan grew. 

Each day, Pierre fed the dogs and 
exercised them, causing them to chase 
him around the prison yard, running 
and playing with them. They grew to 
wait eagerly for this hour, and gave 
« yelps of joy when Pierre let them out 
of their kennels and started the run. 

Frenaud looked on with pleasure. 
“The half-wit is a friend of my dogs,” 
he said. “He likes them and feeds them 
properly, and he keeps them fit by run- 
ning with them around the yard. Were 
it not for the Burgomaster, who wants 
this youth taught a lesson, I’d give him 
better food and treat him decently.” 

Pierre had received word that his old 
father, broken with overwork, had 
passed away, and he had no relatives 
save a cousin who lived across the bor- 
der in Holland. He grieved for a time; 
then he concentrated on his approaching 
vengeance and little else. 

The end of his term of incarceration 
came at last; Pierre worked frantically 
with the dogs. He used to hide in the 
prison yard and let them follow his 
scent. When they found him he would 


jump up and run with the speed of a 
stag, the dogs leaping after him, play- 
ing with him, welcoming his friend- 
ship. 

The day of Pierre’s release arrived, 
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and Frenaud, the jailer, called him into 
the office. 

“You see what you have suffered be- 
cause you struck the Burgomaster, boy,” 
Frenaud said. “Use what poor wits you 
have, now, and keep out of trouble. We 
are done with you for the present.” 

“May I see the dogs again, m’sieu, 
before I go?” Pierre asked. 

“You may, yes—and pet them for 
the last time. Were you at peace with 
the Burgomaster, I might give you a 
living to remain here and care for the 
dogs. They like you, and you seem 
to understand them. Perhaps I may 
speak to the Burgomaster about it some 
day when I catch him in an amiable 
mood. But Heaven knows he has not 
been in that way for years!” 

Pierre went to the kennels and ca- 
ressed each dog in turn. They followed 
him as far as the ends of their chains, 
whining like puppies deserted by their 
mother. Then Pierre left the prison 
and hurried down the dusty road toward 
the little hut where he had lived. 

He was alone now. His father was 
gone, and the neighbors were afraid to 
speak with him because of the Burgo- 
master’s enmity. But Pierre cared lit- 
tle for that. He had made his plans, 
and he knew that they would not fail. 

He began working around the hut 
and in the fields as though preparing 
to make his living and spending the re- 
mainder of his life in the district despite 
the Burgomaster’s hate of him. But at 
night he would steal across the fields 
to the Burgomaster’s house, and watch 
and learn all he could of the place and 
the habits of the servants. 

One dark, rainy night Pierre took a 
big grain sack under his arm and crept 
from the hut across the fields. For 
some time he remained in hiding near 
a haycock and watched the house of the 
Burgomaster. Pierre may fave been 
the Witless One, but his single-track 
mind worked very well—and that track 
led to revenge. 


























Beside a haycock he waited until he 
was certain that all in the residence of 
the Burgomaster were sound asleep, and 
then he crept toward the building, dodg- 
ing from shadow to shadow and stop- 
ping now and then to listen carefully. 

He had planned how he would get 
into the house, and so far he had car- 
ried out his plans without a hitch. He 
managed to open a certain window and 
creep inside; then he stood against the 
wall, his heart hammering at his ribs 
and the grain sack in his hand. 

Forward, he went into a hall and 
through it to another room. There was 
the Burgomaster’s famous collection of 
old pewter. Working swiftly, Pierre 
took the pieces one at a time and put 
them into the grain sack. They would 
sell for little, he knew; nor did he care, 
since he did not intend to sell them. 
He wanted to strike at the Burgomaster 
by stealing the collection of which the 
official had bragged for so many years. 

It took him quite a time to put all 
the pewter things into the sack, for he 
had to be careful not to make the slight- 
est noise. Rumor had it that the Burgo- 
master slept lightly. Finally the task 
was done and Pierre crept from the 
room, through the hall, and to the open 
window again. There was mud on his 
shoes and he left tracks, but he did not 
care. 

Reaching the window, he stopped. 
Not a sound came to his ears from the 
interior of the house. On the outside, 
the rain had ceased. Things could not 
have been better, Pierre thought. 

He took one of the pewter mugs 
from the sack, then put the sack through 
the window. An instant he waited, and 
then he crashed the pewter mug against 
the wall, threw a chair aside, and made 


considerable noise. Sounds told him 
that the Burgomaster was awake. 
Pierre sprang through the window, 


grasped the sack, and started across the 
field, leaving a plain trail. 
The Burgomaster, investigating, gave 
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a shriek that aroused all the servants 
and brought them running to his side. 
“Thieves!” he cried. “My pewter is 
gone! My precious pewter has been 
stolen! Get Frenaud and the dogs!” 

A servant ran to the prison and awoke 
Frenaud. The jailer got his dogs and 
hastened to the Burgomaster’s house. 
The Burgomaster had managed to dress, 
and now was pacing the floor. 

“My precious pewter!” he lamented. 
“T intended presenting it to the national 
museum. Trail the thief, Frenaud! A 
rich reward if you catch him and get my 
pretty pewter back! Let the hounds 
tear him to pieces!” 

Frenaud had no trouble at all in find- 
ing a trail, and the dogs got the scent 
by the window. They yelped crazily 
when they got it, and tugged at the 
leashes. Frenaud and the Burgomas- 
ter and some of the male servants took 
up the trail. 

Frenaud scarcely could hold the dogs. 
They pulled him along the ground at a 
rapid rate. 

“The trail is fresh,” he gasped to the 











Burgomaster. “The dogs are eager 
to be a 

“Loose them!” the Burgomaster com- 
manded. “Let them run down this 


thief!” 

“They will tear him to pieces when 
they catch him!” 

“Loose them, nevertheless. I must 
get my pewter back. I'll take all the re- 
sponsibility !” " 

Frenaud loosed the dogs. Again they 
yelped, and away they dashed through 
the darkness, Frenaud and the others 
following as swiftly as they could. 
There was some light, now, from the 
stars. 

Far ahead, Pierre came to a narrow 
bridge that crossed a deep, swiftly flow- 
ing stream. Into the stream he tossed 
the sack and the Burgomaster’s precious 
pewter, Then he crouched behind a 
clump of brush and waited. 

In the distance he heard the baying 








of the dogs, and knew from the sound 
that they had been loosed. He stepped 
out ‘into the light space at the end of 
the bridge. 

Then he could see them faintly, leap- 
ing over obstacles, rushing toward him 
at a terrific rate of speed. In another 
moment, they were upon him, springing 
around him, yelping their gladness. Far 
behind, Frenaud heard those yelps. 

“They have the thief!” he cried. “Let 
us hasten, to keep the dogs from killing 
him!” 

But Pierre was wasting no time. He 
spoke to the dogs, and then away he 
bounded. They knew what this meant 
—play, a long run at the heels of the 
swift Pierre. They yelped again, and 
away they went, running closely behind 
him. 

Mile after mile they ran, while the 
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Burgomsater and Frenaud wondered 
what had happened, for now they could 
hear the dogs no longer. Mile after 
mile, until Pierre’s heart was hammer- 
ing at his ribs and his breath was com- 
ing in little gasps. The dogs liked this 
—here was the right sort of a playful 
run. They were really stretching their 
legs for the first time in months. 

Then Pierre stooped and stood with 
heaving breast looking back into the 
night. He spoke softly to the dogs and 
walked forward—across the border into 
Holland. 

The beloved dogs of Frenaud fol- 
lowed him as a master, and far behind 
in the swift. stream the Burgomaster’s 
famous pewter was being buried for- 
ever. Pierre, the Witless One, his re- 
venge completed, was on the way to his 
cousin. 





—— 
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POLICEMAN RESCUES STEEPLEJACK FROM ROOF 


HEN Alfred Saunders, a steeplejack, fell from a water tank onto the roof 
of the Empire Theater, in Newark, New Jersey, the police were in a 
quandary as to how to get the injured man to the ground, until Patrolman 
Herman Schumann, himself a former steeplejack and slight of build, volun- 
teered for the arduous task. The policeman climbed up and reached Saunders, 
but was unable to carry him to the street without assistance, and no other 
available person was able to reach the spot to which Schumann had ascended. 
Shouting to his brother officers in the street below, Schumann made clear 
to them that he must have a block and tackle to lower Saunders. One was ob- 
tained, and the policeman succeeded in rigging it up and getting the steeplejack 
to the street. Saunders suffered a broken hip and internal injuries, which made 
his removal from the roof a delicate operation. 











THIRTY-FOOT WALL FOR PRISON 


[¥ the plans of Superintendent Charles F. Rattigan, of the New York State 
prison department, are carried out, Sing Sing Prison will be surrounded 
Two and one half feet wide at its base, the wall will narrow 


by a thirty-foot wall. 
Guard 


gradually until at the top it will be only fourteen inches in width. 


towers will be placed at intervals on top of the wall for the convenience of the 
men who are stationed there to observe what is going on in the prison yard 
and in the country in the immediate vicinity of Sing Sing. 

The proposed wall will serve two purposes: To prevent pals of the institu- 
tion’s inmates from throwing tools or notes into the prison yard, and to lessen 
the chances of prisoners clambering out of the grounds. 
practically unscalable. 


The wall will be 
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X Bryan Irvine 


Author of ‘‘While He Slept,’’ etc. 


ERTRAND ASHLEY was 
very much in need of two hun- 
dred dollars. He wanted these 
two hundred bucks more than 

he had ever before wanted anything— 
except, of course, Aurelia Bond. In 
spite of the fact that Ashley’s bank book 
showed a balance of slightly more than 
six thousand dollars, he wanted two 
hundred dollars more. 

Were it not that Ashley’s father had 
several years previously given the young 
man a check for ten thousand dollars 
and bet him that he could not double 
that amount in five years, Ashley would 
have undoubtedly been broke. 

Strangely enough young Ashley 
placed a bet with the fates that he could 
double—yes, triple—the ten thousand 
iron men in less than five years by the 
simple expedient of writing stories for 
the magazines. He did write stories for 
the magazines, but the magazines, or the 
editors of the magazines, did not want 
the stories. 

Well, Ashley wrote half a trunkful of 
stories in three years and sold seven of 
‘em. During these three years he ate 
three meals per day and slept in a real 
bed every night; hence his balance in 
the bank had fallen from ten thousand 
dollars to six thousand dollars. Fre- 


quent purchases of envelopes—large, 
tough, yellow ones—postage stamps, 


many reams of white-band paper, type- 
writer and typewriter ribbons and re- 





pairs had aided greatly in cutting a hole 
in his bank account. 

Why his stories failed to please the 
editors was a mystery to Ashley. He 
always wrote on only one side of the 
paper, as per instructions on the rejec- 
tion slips he had received; he began a 
new paragraph now and then when writ- 
ing a yarn, and when he was in doubt 
about punctuation he used a comma. 
And, too, he never failed to inclose 
with each manuscript a self-addressed 
and stamped envelope; which latter the 
editors very rarely failed to use. Now, 
with all these minute details given care- 
ful attention, why did not the editors 
buy more of his stuff? 

Upon plunging headlong into the fie- 
tion game, Ashley chose as a seat of 
his literary activities a certain large 
city very near the Statue of Liberty and 
east of Chicago, Illinois. In the heart 
of this great city of six million or more 
souls, and some magazine editors, the 
young literary aspirant found a modest 
rooming house where rent was much less 
on the top floor than on the ground 
floor. He wisely rented a “stall’ on the 
top floor back. This rooming house 
was modern in that there were running 
phonographs in nearly every room. 

Morning, noon, and far into the night 
for three long years, the rattle of young 
Ashely’s typewriter vied with the mo- 
notonous mechanical plaint of the pho- 
nographs in the adjoining rooms or the 
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yowls of the cats in the alley below. It 
can be said for Ashley that he was pa- 
tient and persistent—almost as patient 
as the editors who read the stuff from 
his literary mill. He hada great num- 
ber of encouraging letters from the ed- 
itors and he prized them very highly. 
He endeavored earnestly to profit by 
the editors’ criticism of his stories; but 
he had written half a trunkful in three 
years and sold only seven. 

Then Ashley one day slipped and fell 
heavily. It was an awful jolt. Had he 
fallen into a gutter or down several 
flights of stairs there would probably 
have been some hope of a complete re- 
covery. It was worse, much worse, than 
a tumble downstairs or into the gutter; 
he fell in love. 

While waiting in the adjoining room 
for the editor of one of the magazines 
Ashley fell. Having written his master- 
piece—he was sure it was his masterpiece 
—he concluded to tote it personally to 
the editor. A week later he called on 
the editor to hear the verdict, which was 
something like this: 

“Ashley, if I were not positive that 
you are not up against raisin-whisky 
or dope, I would say that you were ‘all 
snowed up’ when you wrote this yarn.” 

Allowing the writer ample time in 
which to recover from this initial 
shock, the editor man continued 

“First, we will take ‘Tex’ Anderson, 
your hero. Tex is dead, from his mid- 
riff both ways. His line of talk in this 
story, especially his avowal of love to 
the heroine, reads just like an obituary. 
When he should say or do something 
he is apparently deaf, dumb, blind, and 
paralyzed. During some of the tense 
moments in the story, when action and 
the vivid portrayal of human emotions 
should alone grip the reader, Anderson 
cuts loose with an avalanche of chatter 
that would silence a Maxim-Norden- 
feldt rapid-firing automatic six-pounder. 

“Now, about your heroine Lila Net- 
tleton. She is a combination of coun- 


try school-teacher, poet, vampire, she- 
evangelist, landscape artist and cowgirl. 
In one paragraph she clings to Ander- 
son like a poor helpless and much-abused 
schoolgirl sobbing her heart out; in the 
next paragraph she empties a large six- 
shooter at some innocent cow-puncher 
merely because his legs look like a pair 
of hams and because he chews tobacco. 
The story begins as a melodrama of the 
Far. West, deteriorates to a light drama 
in Japan, and winds up as a slapstick 
comedy in Paris, France. I’m afraid it 
won't do. Take the story home, Ashley, 
read it over several times, then rewrite 
it, confining the action and scenes as 
much as possible to North America, 
make it more consistent throughout, 
then burn it and try another one.” 

After much more kindly advice from 
the editor, Ashley left the office in a 
dazed condition and carrying the bulky 
envelope under his arm. Feeling weak, 
distressed, and discouraged, the writer 
sank into a chair in the waiting room 
to regain enough strength and courage 
to face a cold, hard world. He was 
dimly aware that a pair of large blue eyes 
were regarding him sympathetically 
from across the room. Even as he 
looked into the eyes, the possessor of 
them arose and tripped lightly into the 
den from which he had just emerged. 

Ashley sat in the chair, gazed gloom- 
ily at the door to the editor’s office, 
sympathized with him and mentally 
cursed his luck. On further thought 
he cursed the entire universe. It was 
while he was thus engaged that the girl 
of the large blue eyes reéntered the 
room. 

As Ashley had done several minutes 
previously, the girl now tottered weakly 
to a chair and sank into it. She, too, 
brought forth from the office a large, 
bulky envelope. She sat facing the dis- 


couraged writer and the conventional- 
ities of life faded into nothingness as 
the two victims of cacoethes scribendt 
looked into each other’s eyes. The girl’s 




















eyes were filled with tears. Ashley’s 
usually well-behaved heart missed two 
beats, turned over, then slowly righted 
itself. But he was lost—irrevocably 
lost. 

“Tt’s fierce, ain’t it?” he ventured, 
forgetting all his story English in the 
stress of the moment. 

The girl smiled wanly and dabbed at 
her eyes with a dainty linen handker- 
chief. ‘“Did—did he reject your story, 
too?” she queried, glancing at the en- 
velope in Ashley’s hand. 

“Worse than that,” was the young 
man’s mournful answer. 

At this juncture Editor Halliday, who 
was habitually blunt in speech and man- 
ner, but in reality a very human per- 
son, emerged from his office. 

“Been plotting to bump me off, I'll 
bet,” he accused, frowning upon the 
pair. Then, smiling: “If you two have 
not already introduced yourselves please 
give me the pleasure of being master 
of ceremonies. Mr. Ashley, this is Miss 
Aurelia Bond. Mr. Ashley, like you, 
Miss Bond writes. He also hides in 
dark alleys and patiently waits for me 
to pass that way so he can crack my 
skull with a ‘sap’ or something.” 

There followed a three-cornered dis- 
cussion on subjects literary, and ten 
minutes later, when Halliday excused 
himself, Miss Bond and Bertrand Ash- 
ley continued to talk shop. Miss 
Bond’s rejected story, she informed 
Ashley, was her first attempt—and her 
last. When they parted Ashley was in 
no condition to begin another story; he 
was in love. Now, any one in love 
cannot write stories. The mental equi- 
librium necessary to turn out a read- 
able piece of fiction is incompatible with 
the chaotic state of one’s mind when 
one is in love. 

This deplorable condition of Ashley’s 
gray matter had been greatly aggra- 
vated by Miss Bond’s assertion that she 
“simply adored writer folks, the male, 
4A Ds 
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and less deadly of the species, in particu- 
lar.” 

A weck passed. Then came a deli- 
cately scented pink envelope to Ashley’s 
lonely, paper-littered den. It was from 
Miss Bond, of course, an invitation to 
a dinner party to be given the next day 
at her home on Fifth Avenue! 

“Gosh all hemlock!” was the young 
writer’s rural exclamation as he again 
read the address: “Fifth Avenue!” 

He sprang from the chair and dashed 
into the hall to return presently with 
the bulky telephone directory. For 
five minutes his finger chased up and 
down the B columns in the directory. 
Sond, Bond, Bond—there it was; Hor- 
ace Wellington Bond. The young man 
read it twice, then relaxed in his 
chair. It was as he had feared; Aurelia 
3ond was the daughter of Horace Wel- 


,lington Bond, the financier to whom a 


thousand-dollar bank note was no more 
than a four-bit piece. 

And he, Bertrand Ashley, a strug- 
gling scribbler of stories that would not 
sell, was invited by Aurelia Bond to a 
dinner party at her home! Ashley was 
immediately seized with stage fright, 
buck ague, and several other afflictions 
equally as grave. 

He went, however, and managed to 
get through the several hours at the 
Bond home without making any seri- 
ous breaks or suffering any ill effects. 

One dinner led to another several 
weeks later, then Ashley became a regu- 
lar visitor at the Bond home. And so 
it went until the young writer, for- 
getting his own financial status as com- 
pared to that of Aurelia’s father, asked 
the girl whether she loved him one-tenth 
as much as he loved her. It was a 
needless he merely asked her 
as a matter of form. Of course she 
loved him. As a proof of her undy- 
ing affection she read his stories. She 
also pouted prettily whenever one of 
his stories was returned, and she would 
tell the world that if the editors had 


query ; 
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more brains he, Ashley, would have 
backed Cobb, Beach, Hughes, Kyne, 
Johnston McCulley and some more of 
those writer guys clear off the literary 
slate. 

Meanwhile, Ashley wanted two hun- 
dred dollars. Why? Well, Aurelia and 
Ashley agreed to give matrimony a 
whirl. The only obstacle between them 
and the above-mentioned double harness 
was Aurelia’s father. Here Aurelia 
tendered some advice. 

“Don’t be afraid of him, Bertrand,” 
she encouraged the balky writer. ‘He 
is a mere human being like yourself. 
Don’t approach him in the manner of 
a person making application for a cler- 
ical position in his office or to ask him 
for a loan. Just state your case boldly 
and simply. Make it a positive state- 
ment of our intention to be married 
rather than a request for his approba- 
tion.” 

The advice was all right except that 
it was incomplete and too one-sided. 

Ashley found the grizzled manipula- 
tor of stocks, bonds, dollars, and things 
in the spacious library of the Bond 
home. The old gentleman lounged in 
an easy-chair and chewed a large black 
cigar. He merely grunted as Ashley ap- 
proached and stood before him in the 
attitude of a man who stands before a 
firing squad. 

“Ah—er—Mr. Bond,” Ashley floun- 
dered about, “your daughter Aurelia and 
I have agreed to get married. I—er— 
thought that you would perhaps like to 
know about it.” 

Bond closed one eye, regarded Ash- 
ley glassily with the other one, deftly 
rolled the cigar from the port side of 
his mouth to the starboard side, then 
grinned. 

“Very considerate of you and Aurelia 
to let me in on the secret,” the financier 
drawled. “The information sounds 


bona fide, but it doesn’t mean anything 
Have been expecting for some time just 
such a preposterous outburst from you. 


Go away now, and if you happen to see 
Aurelia again to-day, which you un- 
doubtedly will, kindly tell her to guess 
again.” 

“But, Mr. Bond——~” 

“Get out!” Bond ordered. “I don’t 
want to be bothered. Why, damn it, 
young man, do you actually presume that 
I would listen for a moment to your 
wild chatter about marrying my daugh- 
ter? Get sg 

Then the frantic writer surprised him- 
self as well as Mr. Bond. He talked 
loud, fast, and vehemently. His large 
store of adjectives came forth in vol- 
leys, tumbling over each other and 
blending perfectly with a common-sense 
argument. Finally he paused for want 
of breath and something further to say. 

“Well, I be dinged!” the financier 
ejaculated, looking upon the young man 
with new interest. “You should be sell- 
ing life insurance or oil stocks. Sit 
down.” 

Ashley sat. 

“Now,” Bond began, “let’s reason this 
thing out. Personally, I like you, Ash- 
ley. If you say so I will buy a pub- 
lishing plant so you can print all your 
stories. But as to you marrying Au- 
relia, that’s out of the question. I am 
too old to begin taming or reforming 
or whatever it is that must be done to 
story writers to make sane sons-in-law 
of them. How can you give Aurelia a 
home such as she has been reared in? 
How can you si 

At this point in Bond’s argument Au- 
relia entered the room and lined up 
with Ashley. There followed a long 
and heated discussion about poor writ- 
ers marying rich young ladies. Bond 
finally held up his hand for silence. 

“You say you can support a wife with 
your pen; that with Aurelia’s help you 
can write stuff that will sell. Can you 
write at all? Is there any foundation on 
which you can build a literary career? 
Now, here’s my proposition, young 
man: Stay away from Aurelia one 



























Bond consulted a calendar on 


month,” 
the wall. “On Monday, June fourteenth, 
come to me here, not later than twelve 
o'clock noon on that day, and show me 
a check for not less than two hundred 
dollars, this check having been sent you 
from a publishing house in payment for 


one of your stories. If you can do that, 
Aurelia is yours; if you fail, kindly 
stay away from her. If you want her 
as much as you say you do, you can 
write a story and sell it for not’ less 
than two hundred dollars before Mon- 
day, June fourteenth. That’s final; I do 
not care to discuss the matter further.” 

“But, father,” Aurelia began to plead, 
“I—we 

Bond arose and 
room. 

So Bertrand Ashley wanted two hun- 
dred dollars, and this amount must come 
from a magazine publisher in payment 
for a story written by said Bertrand 
Ashley. 

Ashley did not tarry on the road to 
his lonely room. [very second was 
precious, principally because Ashley was 
one of the slowest writers in the busi- 
ness. A story which most writers would 
turn out in a week Ashley could not 
produce in less than a month. He must 
wrest from a space of thirty days his 
future happiness, his career, his all. 

Six days passed. Ashley had eaten 
only four meals in that time, had slept 
an average of five hours a day, and had 
not yet written a line. Heretofore his 
greatest difficulty was in writing a story 
after outlining the plot. Now his brain 
flatly refused to conceive a plot for a 
story. He sought an idea in the de- 
partment stores, the subway, the throngs 
on the busy thoroughfares, in China- 
town, the underworld. But all these 
places—the entire world was to Ashley 
as barren of plot as the desert is of 
cabbages and fresh-water springs. For 
hours he paced the floor in his room 
or sat tense before his typewriter, un- 
shaven, hair awry, trousers bagged at 





strode out of the 
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the knees, eyes heavy with drowsiness. 
He slept in the chair before the type- 
writer, and in his sleep he muttered 
strange things. 

The occupants of the rooms near that 
of the writer’s were beginning to look 
queerly at him whenever he passed them 
in the hall. 

On the afternoon of the seventh day 
Ashley was visited by Langdon Withers. 
Withers’ room was on the floor below. 
He was referred to by the other occu- 
pants of the house as “that insurance 
nuisance.” As a rule a subagent for 
a life-insurance company is never bur- 
dened with excess funds. Withers was 
an exception to the rule. He seemed 
to always have plenty of money; he 
was very particular about his personal 
appearance and he took his meals in 


a first-class restaurant several blocks 
from the rooming house. People won- 
dered how Withers made so much 


money when he devoted most of his time 
to reading magazines or typing “mys- 
terious” stuff in his room. He received 
very little mail at the rooming house. 
But for a week at a time he was away 
from his room. “Just soliciting,” was 
his usual explanation for his absence. 
Also, Withers had confessed to Ashley 
that he, too, dashed off a short story 
now and then “just to take his mind 
away from the insurance business for a 
spell.” Certainly, he was an excellent 
judge of a story, as had been proven 
by his criticism of a number of Ash- 
ley’s stories. 

“Have you tried the water front 
Withers queried, after Ashley had told 
him of his fruitless efforts to create a 
plot. 

No, Ashley had not yet visited the 
water front. He concluded to act imme- 
diately on Withers’s suggestion. 

Ashley visited the water front, and 
what a lucky visit it was! An old 
sailor, sitting on an upturned lifeboat 
on one of the sailing-ship docks, was 
telling a fascinating story of the sea te 
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a number of other sailors and long- 
shoremen. 

For more than an hour the writer 
stood by and listened. It was a grip- 
ping yarn of ships, storms at sea, buried 
treasure, hard men and brave, beauti- 
ful woman, intrigue, love, life, death. 
And through it all was action, action, 
and suspense. Ashley’s greedy ears 
missed not one word of the story. It 
was a true story, the old salt averred, 
and entirely, delightfully original. The 
writer had a plot! An idea! 

Back to his room sped Ashley. Then 
came work, work—hard work for Ash- 
ley. But how he wrote! Page after 
page of lead-penciled rough draft piled 
up on the table, abbreviated, unpunctu- 
ated, unparagraphed, dashed off at a 
perspiration-producing speed. He must 
get the sailor’s story on paper; he must 
not rely on his memory for any of the 
gripping details. Hour after hour he 
wrote without food or drink. 

The sun was rising over the tall build- 
ings when Ashley finished writing the 
roughest rough draft that was ever writ- 
ten. Even as he looked upon the mass 
of “dope” on the table his head fell for- 
ward and he slept the sleep of exhaus- 
tion, his long, black hair mingling with 
the results of his night’s work. 

Then came the slow task of arrang- 
ing the incidents of the story in their 
proper order. After which another 
rough draft, not quite so rough as the 
first. All this work required time and 
extreme care. The story must sell. 
Then the finished copy; six days at the 
typewriter, much of that time being 
devoted to revising, destroying, and re- 
writing. And at last the weary writer 
drew the last typed page from the ma- 
chine. Another half day was devoted to 
giving the yarn a final, careful reading 
and correcting many minor errors. The 
story was finished. 

Now, the all-important question of 
whether the editor to whom he submitted 
the story would pass on it and send a 


check before Monday, June fourteenth. 
There remained only fourteen days be- 
fore Monday, June fourteenth. 

Ashley penned a letter to Aurelia 
Bond, in which he informed her that 
the story was finished and that he was 
sure it would sell. He complained a bit 
in the letter about the short time remain- 
ing in which he must make the sale. 
“But remember, girl,” he had concluded, 
“I have put my whole heart and soul in 
this story, and I am sure it will hold 
that editor man from start to finish. 
It has been a great battle, but you are 
worth a thousand more battles like it. 
What a proud moment it will be for 
me when I hand that check to your fa- 
ther and claim you as my own! Bet he 
is sorry already that he made that propo- 
sition.” 

The wornout young man was about 
to place the letter in an envelope when 
Langdon Withers, the insurance man, 
entered the room. 

“Well, Kipling,’ Withers greeted 
breezily, “how’s that story coming 
along?” 

Ashley was tired and hungry, but he 
immediately dropped the unsealed let- 
ter on the table and insisted on reading 
the story to Withers. Bing! went an- 
other three hours as Ashley read the 
yarn. 

The story gripped the insurance man 
in the first paragraph and held him to 
the very last word. As Ashley read on, 
Withers’ eyes glistened, he gripped the 
arms of his chair, and—well, “Souls 
Adrift” made a great hit with Withers. 

“That’s a corking fine piece of work, 
old man!” Withers exclaimed enthusi- 
astically when Ashley had finished read- 
ing. “A humdinger of a story and one 
that will sell sure!” 

All of which was sweet music to the 
writer’s ears. He modestly said: “I 
am glad you think so, Withers. I have 
much faith in your judgment of the 
effort. Now I must prepare the manu- 
script for the mails and——” 
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“Mails!” Withers — expostulated. 
“Why the mails? You’re not sending 
it out of the city, I hope?” 

“Well, no, but——’”’ 

“Here, old horse,” the insurance agent 
interrupted, “you are about all in and 
half starved. Come with me to the res- 
taurant up the street. We'll have a nice 
dinner, then you can come back here, 
clean up a bit and take the manuscript 
personally to the editor. Come on, now ; 
your old yarn can wait another hour.” 

Ashley looked longingly at the manu- 
sript on the table while he considered 
Withers’ proposal. Yet, that was the 
quickest and best way to get the story 
in the editor’s hands—take it there him- 
self. He could then urge the editor to 
give it a reading as soon as possible. 
And, too, the young man was ravenously 
hungry. 

“All right,” he assented, “‘we’ll have a 
bite to eat first. 1 am hungry like a 
horse.” 

Ashley carefully locked the door and 
placed the key in his pocket before fol- 
lowing Withers down the hall. 

Ten minutes later the two men were 
seated at a table in the restaurant. With- 
ers watched his companion narrowly as 
the lattter nodded drowsily over the 
menu card. Then the insurance man 
suddenly began to act queerly. He 
arose from his chair, began to explore 
his pockets, and the lines on his face 
spelled extreme perplexity. 

Ashley queried, 
looking in surprise at Withers. 

“Now isn’t that just like me?” With- 
ers complained. “I left my purse, pen- 
knife, and application blanks on the 

} And say !”—his eyes 
were now wide and he appeared to be 
very much agitated—‘‘come to think of 
it, I left the door to my room wide open 
when I went up to visit you!” He 
bolted toward the door. “Be back in 
five minutes, old top,” looking back over 
his shoulder at Ashley. Then he was 
gone 


“Lost something ?” 


table in my room. 


Ashley waited ten minutes. Withers 
had not returned. The writer gave his 
order and waited another ten minutes. 
The insurance man evidently did not in- 
tend to return. ‘Captured a prospect,” 
Ashley guessed, as he ate his dinner. 

It was forty-five minutes later that 
Ashley met the landlady in the hall as 
he was going to his room. “Have you 
seen Mr. Withers in the past hour, Mrs. 
Burns?” he asked. 

“Sure I did. Thanks be, Mr. Ashley, 
the ‘insurance nuisance’ has gone. 
Pulled out, bag, baggage, and typewriter, 
about a half hour ago. Seemed to be 
in a orful hurry to get away.” 

“Queer, queer indeed,” the writer re- 
marked as he went to his room. Arriv- 
ing at his room he was very much sur- 
prised to find the door unlocked. He 
was sure he had locked it before going 
to the café with Withers. He entered 
the room. Immediately his eves rested 
on the spot where he had left the com- 
pleted story. He reeled, gasped, and 
sank into a chair. His story, his “Souls 
Adrift.”” was gone! 

Like a madman he bounded from the 
chair and made a frantic search for it. 
But his hunt was fruitless; his story was 
gone—stolen! Even the mutilated 
rough draft was gone. And yes, hadn’t 
he left the carbon-copy manuscript on 
the table with the original manuscript? 
He was sure he had. It was gone also. 

Beaten, the young man threw himself 
face downward on the bed and tried to 
think. Who had stolen the story? How 
could he stop the sale of the story to 
any of the magazines’ There were 
dozens of magazines in the city, hun- 
dreds else How could he even 
prove that he was the author of the 
story? He suddenly turned over and 
sat bolt upright on the edge of the bed. 
Why, Wither could prove that he, Bed- 
trand Ashley, was the writer of the 
story. He had read it to Withers. But 

was Withers? Then another 
Why did the insurance man 


here. 
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clear out so suddenly? And Ashley 
then had a hunch—a very strong hunch 
—that Withers himself had stolen the 
manuscript. Nothing else in the room 
had been touched. And, again, an ordi- 
mary sneak thief would not think to 
take the rough draft—a lead-penciled, 
scribbled rough draft. Yes, Withers 
was the thief. But he, Ashley, was help- 
less. He could not hope to find Withers 
in the great city. 

He could not hope to rewrite the story 
and sell it before June fourteenth. Even 
as he pondered over the hopelessness 
of the situation the landlady brought up 
his afternoon mail, a letter from Aurelia. 
Her letter only made matters worse for 
him. Her father had informed her that 
very morning that he would not budge 
one inch from the original proposition ; 
that no excuses would be taken. Ashley 
must show a publisher’s check for not 
less than two hundred dollars not later 
than twelve o'clock noon on Monday, 
June fourteenth, or give up Aurelia 
Bond. It was maddening, hopeless. 
Everything seemed to be working to 
estrange him from the girl he loved and 
who had agreed to marry him. 

For three days the writer was dazed. 
He tried several times to rewrite the 
story, but he had forgotten many of the 
important details. His brain absolutely 
refused to take up the task. He was 
tired, sick, discouraged, beaten. 

Only ten days left; ten days to write 
a story and sell it for not less than two 
hundred dollars. He must try. Only 
cowards quit. He began again and 
wrote, wrote, day and night, scarcely 
stopping to take his meals. 

Six days left and he must yet type the 
story. But what a story! Like Ashley 
himself, it was almost lifeless. It re- 
flected the hopelessness in which it was 
written. It was a mere ghost of the 
stolen story. And, too, perhaps the 
original story had been accepted by one 
of the magazines ere this. 

After reading the rough draft the 


second time Ashley became insanely an- 
gry with everything in general and the 
story in particular. Standing in the mid- 
dle of the room, he viciously rolled the 
many written sheets into a compact ball 
and threw the ball with all his strength 
at the waste-paper basket. It struck 
the basket near the top and sent it tum- 
bling under the table, and Ashley 
stared open-mouthed at the spot where 
a moment before the inoffensive basket 
stood. He was across the floor in one 
leap, and a second later he held in his 
shaking hands the—carbon copy of his 
“Souls Adrift” as he had first written 
it! The thief in his haste had evidently 
brushed the carbon-copy manuscript 
aside unnoticed and, the pages being fas- 
tened together with a clip, the entire 
manuscript had fallen edgewise between 
the large square basket and the wall. 

Fifteen minutes later Ashley, wild- 
eyed and disheveled, stood before Ed- 
itor Halliday in the latter’s office. He 
was telling Halliday all about it; how 
the story had been stolen; how he had 
worked night and day to rewrite it. 
And “it is a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance that I sell that story before next 
Monday noon!” 

Many. other things the hysterical 
writer told the patient editor man, but he 
did not mention Aurelia Bond. 

“Please calm yourself, Ashley,” 
Halliday at last interjected. “Please 
calm yourself. Your manner alone is 
sufficient proof of the gravity of the 
situation. J understood ten minutes ago 
that it is almost a matter of life and 
death that I give this story a reading 
at my earliest convenience. My earliest 
convenience will be about Saturday 
morning. I ama very busy man. Call 
here Saturday afternoon at three and 
I will let you know whether I want to 
buy the story.” 

“Saturday afternoon!’ Ashley gasped. 
“Gosh! Mr. Halliday, I must have the 
check for this yarn next Monday before 
twelve o'clock!” 
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“So I understand, Ashley. If I like 
the story you will get a check for it 
Saturday afternoon, almost forty-eight 
hours before Monday noon.” 

Four days of heartbreaking suspense 
and Ashley again stood before [:ditor 
Halliday. 

The editor pulled himself together 
for the ordeal, then sadly pushed 
“Souls Adrift” across the table toward 
the unhappy young author. 

“An excellent plet, Ashley, but 
roughly handled. If you care to make 
the many changes I have suggested 
here”—passing several pen-written 
sheets to Ashley—‘“I will be glad to 
buy the story; in fact, I want it; it is 
something ‘different’ from anything I 
have ever read.” 

The author bravely attempted to smile 
as he picked up the manuscript. The 
attempt was a failure. He tried to 
thank the editor, but a great lump had 
risen to the half-way poim tm his neck 
and stuck there, shutting off all vocal 
utterances. He turned and slowly left 
the office. 

Sunday morning the heartsick writer 
received a long, pleading letter from 
Aurelia Bond. Had he sold the story? 
Why was he silent? Must hurry! Eat- 
ing her heart out, Lather relentless and 
exultant. He must sell the story. Sus- 
pense and anxiety driving her to dis- 
traction and a nervous collapse. 

It was not a very cheerful and inspir- 
ing letter. 

What could Ashley say? What could 
he do? He was beaten, and he realized 
it fully. No, he would not lay down. 
‘He concluded to take the story to an- 
other magazine the first thing Monday 
morning and make one more mighty 
efiort to sell it. A hopeless prospect ? 
Sure, but what else could he do? 

Monday morning found him standing 
before another editor. One minute 
later he was not standing before the 
editor. The editor had informed him, 
kindly enough, that his story must go 


through the regular channels—could 
read it perhaps in the next week. 

It was eleven o’clock when Ashley 
began to pack his trunk. He had de- 
cided to go back to his dad on the farm 
out West. It was eleven-thirty that 
the landlady delivered his mail to his 
room. There were two letters. Ashley 
tossed them aside and preceeded to pack 
his trunk and curse an unkind fate. 
Fifteen minutes to twelve the trunk was 
packed. The weary young writer list- 
lessly opened one of the letters and 
read: 


Frienp AsHLey: Well, old story writer, 
I suppose you have every “dick” in the city 
on my trail. Better call ’em off. Oh, yes, I 
stole your story, all right. I have stolen 
many stories. Your “Souls Adrift,” however, 
is the first original manuscript I ever had 
a chance to steal. Usually, | merely select a 
good story in one of the magazines, type it 
on nice white paper, put my own moniker on 
it as author, and send it away. Recently I 
have been specializing in English stories, as 
the editors in this country are not so apt to 
have read the stories in the magazines pub- 
lished across the pond. 

But to get back to your story. When you 
read it to me I knew it was a red-hot seller 
—the plot, not the story: you handled it in 
much the same manner that an Indian bull- 
dogs a steer. Well, | leit you sitting in the 
café, went back to your room, and decamped 
with your masterpiece. I found another nice 
quiet room in the city, and went to work 
on the story. I rewrote it from start to 
finish, placed my own “alias” and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page, 
and sealed the manuscript in an envelope to 
it to About that time I 
found among the many papers that I had 
hurriedly swept from your table a letter 
addressed to Miss Aurclia Bond. You know 
her, I presume. Of course, I read the letter, 
and then I knew why you were so blamed 
anxious to sell the yarn before Monday, June 
14th That made everything different. I 
felt sorry for you, old top. I took the manu- 
script from the envelope, retyped the first 
page, placing your nom de plume under the 
title, and your real name and address in the 
upper left-hand corner. 

The story went to the magazine three days 
after [| had stolen it. Perhaps you have 
heard from it by this time. Hope so, for 
the girl's sake as well as your sake. If 


send a magazine. 
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the story does not sell, it isn’t my fault; I 
did my darndest on it. 


Good-by, old Kip, LANGDON WITHERS. 


Ashley threw the letter aside and list- 
lessly. opened another one. It was 
eleven minutes to twelve when he read 
it. To be exact, he only glanced at the 
letter. There was a check in the en- 
velope that claimed all his attention; a 
check for three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars from one of the leading magazines 
for all rights to his story entitled 
“Souls Adrift.” He pinched himself 
to see whether he was dreaming, then 
hurriedly glanced at his watch, grabbed 
his hat, and ran. 

Horace Wellington Bond, financier, 
lounged in an easy-chair in the spacious 
library of his palatial home. He smiled 
grimly as he glanced at his watch. It 


was one minute to twelve o'clock. In 
an adjoining room a girl sobbed 
brokenly. Bond looked up to find a very 
tired, very much disheveled, very happy 
young man standing before him. The 
fiancier merely grunted his surprise. He 
had not heard the young man enter the 
room. 5 

“Here’s the check, sir,” said the young 
man wearily, passing the blue slip to 
Bond. Then, without an invitation, the 
young man sank into a chair. 

Bond leisurely adjusted his glasses on 
his nose, read the check, lit his cigar, 
and sighed. “Well, young man, you 
win. I'll call Aur—well, I'll be 
dinged !” 

Ashley was sound asleep. 

“Aurelia!” Bond called. 
come here!” 


“Aurelia, 
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POLICE STOP SPEEDING AUTOS WITH PLANK 


LANKS with long sharp nails are being used effectively by the police of 
Athens, Ohio, to trap autoists who exceed the speed limit. Along the 
leading streets of the town policemen are stationed with the planks. When an 


automobile approaches which appears to be moving at more than the legal 
rate of speed, the policeman who sees it throws down his plank before it in the 
road. If the automobile is going at less than the speed limit the car can be 
stopped by its driver before it reaches the board. A machine going at a high 
rate of speed runs over the plank, the tires are punctured by the nails, and 
the autoist must stop his car soon to change tires. The police have no diffi- 
culty in identifying cars that have come into contact with the nail-studded planks. 


sR 
MAKES HIS OWN EXIT FROM JAIL 


OMMITTED to the jail in Steubenville, Ohio, on a charge of intoxication, 
Samson Murphy, who is renowned for his strength, became so enraged 
at being left all alone there that he wrecked the furnishings and part of one 
wall before he took his departure. Tables, cell doors, chairs, and stoves were 
all battered and broken, and when he had completed his destruction of the 
fittings of the “hoose-gow” he turned his attention to the walls of the jail. 
Selecting what appeared to him to be the most vulnerable spot he set to 
work and tore out several feet of the masonry. Then he walked through the 
aperture he had made to freedom. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HILE John Mathieson and his adopted niece, Mary Missenden, are being driven to the church 
where her marriage to James Tilehurst, a young engineer, is to take place, Mathieson {s mys- 


teriously stabbed and killed. 


The weapon used is a jeweled dagger, a wedding gift to Mary from 


Aston Lothbury, a lawyer and old friend of Mathieson. 


To further his own ambitions, 


Lothbury tells 


Tilehurst that Mary will be suspected of hav- 


ing committed the murder, for her fiancé inherits Mathieson’s estate and she was with the victim 


at the time, 
obtained with very 
burglar arrives at his office; 


little difficulty. That 


night 


The lawyer hints that his office safe could be robbed and the incriminating document 
Lothbury 
but, instead of Tilehurst, Mary Missenden is surprised at his safe. 


informs the police when the amateur 


Her fiancé arrives later with Singh, his Gurkha servant, who acts in a strange manner at sight of 
a tiny bronze image of Lothbury’s, which he appropriates. 
That same night Aston Lothbury shoots and kills Singh, who has broken into his apartment 


with the apparent intention of murdering him. 


CHAPTER V. 
SUSPICION, 


S his scared valet hurried off 
to get the police, Aston Loth- 
bury put on his dressing gown 
with cool deliberation. His 

nerves were of whipcord. The sort of 
life that he had led either breaks a man 
or gives him courage of a kind. He 
was wholly unflustered by the fact that 
he had just shot and killed a man, but 
he was none the less severely puzzled. 

“Can’t make it out!” he muttered. 
‘I’m supposed to be a high priest or 
something, so I gathered. My person 
was supposed to be sacred, my word 
law. And now, after obeying me like a 
slave, the fellow defies his own religion 
and attempts my life.” 

He crossed the room and leaned over 
the prostrate Gurkha. He caught the 
flexible electric chandelier and swung it 
so that the light fell on the face. 

His keen eye noticed a slight pro- 
tuberance over the breast. He tapped 
it with his slipper, and a moment later 
something rolled out of the dead man’s 
clothing and fell with a slight thud on 
the thick carpet. Aston Lothbury 
stooped and picked it up. 


Lothbury stared at a tiny bronze im- 
age scarcely four inches high, of which 
the eyes were rubies. 

“Phew! So that’s the explanation! 
I’m no longer a high priest. My per- 


son is no longer sacred, my word no 


longer law. But it was law long enough 
for my purpose.” 

He placed the bronze image on the 
mantelpiece and looked at it oddly. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed as he noticed 
a dent in the lower part of the image. 
“That shows where one of my bullets 
must have gone. Well, well, I’ll have 
to get rid of the thing to-morrow. I 
don’t suppose I shall ever be able to 
make use of it again; this city does not 
teem with superstitious Gurkhas. But 
it has been useful, very useful.” 

There was a knock on the door, and 
before Aston Lothbury could answer, 
it was opened by a policeman. 

“The body is over there, sergeant,” 
said Aston Lothbury in a most matter- 
of-fact tone. “I presume you will im- 
mediately remove it to the morgue.” 

“Not yet, sir,” replied the officer. 
“The matter will have to be reported in 
the first instance. I shall have to ask 
you to let me lock this room and take 
the key.” 
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“Oh, very well,” said Aston Loth- 
bury. “It’s a nuisance, of course, but 
I suppose it can’t be helped. By the 
way, you might just notice that the fel- 
low is still clasping that knife. I don’t 
want to be charged with murdering 
him, you know,” he added with a laugh. 

“There won't be no fear of that, sir,” 
the sergeant assured him. “But of 
course you'll have to attend the inquiry. 
And now, if you don’t mind, sir, take 
everything out of the room that you 
want for your own use, and then I'll 
lock the door, sir.” 

The valet gathered up his master’s 
clothing, and Aston Lothbury retired to 
his study, to spend the remainder of 
the night there. 

“Fortune favors the brave,” said he, 
as he helped himself to a whisky and 
soda. “And now I come to think of 
it, there’s another fine old proverb 
which seems to fit the case: dead men 
tell no tales. And of course the same 
applies to Gurkhas.” 

He settled himself in the armchair 
and with perfect complacence awaited 
the officials from headquarters. 


“Singh, Singh, Sin-gh.” 

James Tilehurst’s voice had risen to 
an exasperated shout. His shaving 
water was half an hour late, and he 
knew what a crowded day awaited him. 

He slipped out of bed, went to 
his servant’s quarters and found them 
empty. 

“Oh, of course, he said he was go- 
ing to leave me!” exclaimed James, as 
he remembered the last words spoken 
by his servant the previous night. “I 
expect he’s busy making his arrange- 
ments and will turn up later.” 

He thought no more about the non- 
appearance of his servant. There were 
other and graver matters to occupy his 
mind. He supposed that the inquest 
on John Mathieson would be held on 
that or the following day. 

The dazed feeling that had followed 





upon the shock of the murder had 
passed away, leaving a keen regret for 
John Mathieson’s fate, coupled with a 
bitter disappointment at the postpone- 
ment of his wedding. An atmosphere 
of vague, undefined horror hung about 
the events of the previous day. Not 
the least disquieting element was the 
strange aversion which Mary had con- 
ceived for him. Of course it could eas- 
ily be explained, he told himself. It 
had been caused by the shock, and quite 
possibly had already passed away. He 
would make an early call to learn how 
she was progressing. 

He looked lingeringly at her photo- 
graph which graced his mantelpiece. It 
seemed to him that the eyes of her pic- 
ture smiled an assurance at him that all 
would be well. 

He shaved, bathed and dressed, and 
then, perceiving that his servant had 
not returned, proceeded to make the 
best job he could of getting his own 
break fast. 

Just as he was about to sit down to 
his hastily prepared meal his news- 
paper was dropped through the letter 
box. He picked it up in order to read 
it over at breakfast. 

He read about Mathieson’s murder, 
under large headlines on the front 
sheet, spent a few minutes on the news 
of the day, then turned to the pages 
given to events of minor importance. 


Attempted Burglary by Armed Indian. 
Gurkha Shot by Householder. 

In the small hours of this morning an at- 
tempt was made by an Indian, armed with 
a formidable knife, to rob the apartment of 
a well-known lawyer, Mr. Aston Lothbury. 


James Tilehurst laid down the paper. 

“Singh!” he called in a low voice. 
It was at once a question and a cry of 
So that was why the faithful 
servant had failed to put in his usual 
appearance. 

He read the 


alae 
alarm. 


rest of the account, 


which described how Aston Lothbury, 
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warned by the electric burglar alarm, 
had with great coolness pressed the 
trigger just in time to save his own life. 

It was that image that was the cause 
of it, of course, and not burglary, he 
told himself. Some _ weird 
superstition! Poor little devil! He 
thought he could break into an apart- 
ment, commit a murder, and calmly sail 
for India the next day. 

“T shall always blame myself as be- 
ing the indirect cause of his death.” 

For a time his thoughts dwelt in 
gloomy contemplation on the tragedy 
that had befallen his servant. Then 
suddenly the question flashed into his 
brain: 

“How did Singh know Aston Loth- 
bury’s address?” 

“There’s something strange about 
this. The moment he saw that image 


religious 


he spoke the name, and there could 
have been absolutely nothing else to 
give him the name but the image itself. 


Then, an hour or so later, he makes a 
bee line for Aston Lothbury’s flat. He 
must have been there before. He must 
have known Aston Lothbury. Now, 
how comes Aston Lothbury to know 
my servant, and an Indian at that, 
without my being aware of it?” 

It was a question to which he could 
find no answer. He would have to see 
Lothbury as possible. He 
would explain about his own unwilling 
part in the theft of the image, and 
would offer to pay for it. Then he 
would put the direct question to him. 
If possible, he would see Aston Loth- 
bury before he went to identify Singh. 
He supposed that the police would call 
on him very shortly in connection with 
the death of his servant. That was as- 
suming that Aston Lothbury had al- 
ready informed them that Singh was 
his servant. Suddenly, for no particu- 
lar reason, it occurred to him that As 
ton Lothbury might have suppressed 
his knowledge of this. 

Ile would go first to see Mary and 


soon as 
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learn how she fared. Perhaps her 
strange aversion to him would al- 
ready have vanished, and he would be 
able to see and talk to her. 

As he approached the house James 
Tilehurst noticed that the blinds were 
drawn. An air of gloom prevailed, 
gloom and a suggestion of something 
more. 

“Is Miss Mary well enough to see 
me?” he asked the butler, who opened 
the door. 

“Tl wouldn’t like to say, sir,” replied 
the butler. “Emily, her maid, informs 
me that she was looking very poorly 
this morning, but that’s only to be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. If 
you care ta come in, sir, I will find out 
if Miss Mary can see you.” 

James Tilehurst was shown into the 
morning room and waited apprehen- 
sively. Presently she came in. 

His first sensation on catching sight 
of her was one of relief. True, she 
was very white, and she looked as if 
she had passed an almost sleepless 
night. But there was a steadiness in 
her deep brown eyes which promised 
him that at least she had not been ut- 
terly unhinged by the tragedy. Im- 
mediately he concluded that her inex- 
plicable feeling against him must have 
vanished. 

“Dearest, are you well?” he cried fer- 
vently, starting toward her. The next 
instant his enthusiasm had_ vanished. 
Exactly as she had done on the pre- 
vious day, Mary shrank as he ap- 
proached her. 

“Yes, thank you, James,” 
slowly. 
with me. 
about ?” 

Her words chilled him, and revived 
the fear that the shock had created an 
He resolved to attempt to 
kill the obsession by facing it squarely. 

“What do I want to see you about, 
Mary?” he repeated. “I don’t want to 
see you about anything; I just want to 


she replied 
“There is nothing the matter 
What do you want to see me 
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see you, that is all. You did not ask 
me why I had come to see you two 
days ago. What is the matter, Mary? 
Don’t you love me any more?” 

In spite of himself, his 
trembled as he asked the question. 

She did not answer. His eyes were 
fixed upon her, and he read from her 
face nothing but pain and an odd, in- 
comprehensible shrinking. The silence 
was unendurable. 

“Answer me, Mary,” he _ pleaded. 
“Don’t you love me any more?” 

“I—don’t know, James,” she an- 
swered slowly. There was hesitation 
in her voice, reluctance, but certainly 
nothing of insanity or hysteria. 

He summoned all his selfcontrol. 

“Won't you tell me what has caused 
the change in your feelings toward 
me?” he asked evenly. “At this time 
yesterday there was, | think, no doubt 
in your mind as to whether you loved 
me or not.” 

“Oh, how can you?” she exclaimed. 
“This time yesterday seems a hundred 
years ago. Everything has changed 
since then.” 

“You have had a very terrible ex- 
perience,” said James Tilehurst, “as 
terrible an experience as any woman 
could have. But why has it made you 
turn against me?” 

She shuddered, but her eyes met his 
without flinching. 

“I would rather doubt the most com- 
plete evidence possible than think ill 
of you, James,” she answered. “I 
would rather doubt it, if my reason 
would let me.” 

He looked at 
wilderment. 

“Complete evidence!” he repeated. 
“I don’t understand you, Mary. 
dence of what?” 

The girl seemed about to answer, but 
found the effort too great. 

“For some amazing reason,” con- 
tinued James, “you seem to have the 
idea that I am in some way responsible 


voice 


her in absolute be- 


ivi- 


for what happened yesterday. And yet 
you seem unwilling to tell me outright 
what it is you suspect, if you suspect 
anything.” 

Mary drew her hand 
brow. 

“Wait—wait just a little, James,” she 
said with entreaty in her voice. “It 
is all too terrible, like a nightmare. 
Don’t you understand that I—I have to 
keep myself from thinking about it, or 
I shall be ill? I shall have to think 
about it to-morrow, at the inquest. 
Wait until then.” 

“You ask me to wait—to wait in the 
knowledge that there is some suspicion 
in your mind against me. I'll wait if I 
must, Mary, but it’s a pretty awful 
state of affairs as far as I am con- 
cerned. It would be so simple if you 
would tell me what you have in your 
mind.” 

He saw her waver, convinced by his 
reasoning. She sank into a chair by 
the table. Then, staring straight before 
her and avoiding his eye, she said 
slowly : 

“If Iam wrong—I hope with all my 
heart and soul that I am—you can 
prove it to me and to yourself. It is 
useless to try and talk about it here. 
Go back to your apartment and 

“Yes?” he prompted, as her voice fal- 
tered. 

“Ask your Indian servant.” 

James started at mention of the ill- 
fated Gurkha. 

“T can’t ask him anything, Mary,” he 
said. “He’s dead.” 

“Dead!” she repeated. 

“Yes. The poor fellow was shot in 
the small hours of this morning while 
attempting to enter the apartment of 
Mr. Aston Lothbury.” 

“Ah!” A cry that was almost a 
scream broke from the girl’s lips and 
she swayed in her chair. James darted 
forward, but before he could reach her 
the door was flung open and Carvick, 
the chauffeur, burst into the room. 


across her 
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“Is anything the matter, Miss Mis- 
senden?” he cried. 

Mary did not answer, but remained 
with her head buried in her hands. 
Carvick turned accusing eyes upon 
James Tilehurst as if to say: “What 
have you done to her?” 

“Miss Messenden is overwrought,” 
said James coldly. “She has no need 
of assistance. There is nothing you 
can do, thank you.” 

Mary’s cry had been heard in other 
parts of the house, and a moment later 
Emily Marston, her maid, bustled into 
the room. 

“Oh, my poor lamb!” she exclaimed. 
“You oughtn’t to have left your room. 
I told you you oughtn’t, and you 
wouldn’t believe me. Now come back 
and rest, there’s a dear.” 

With a gesture of despair James 
Tilehurst walked out of the house. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE BRONZE IMAGE, 


HE remainder of the night was 

spent by Aston Lothbury dozing 

in the armchair of his study. At eight 

o'clock a police official arrived with 

the photographer and finger-print ex- 
pert. 

While Aston Lothbury slept the sleep 
of complete serenity, the routine of 
photographing the corpse was carried 
out prior to its removal. When this 
had been accomplished, the official re- 
quested an interview with Aston Loth- 
bury. The detective asked a number 
of formal questions, and then: 

“Are you aware of the identity of the 
deceased? Have you ever seen this 
man before?” 

“Not to my knowledge,” replied As- 
ton Lothbury. 

“It is a rather peculiar case,” said 
the detective. “Indians who come to 
this country as servants—and of course 
there is a very small number of them— 
do not as a rule go in for burglary.” 


“T don’t see what else he could have 
come for,” said Aston Lothbury. 

“He might have come for the purpose 
of murder. The whole setting of the 
crime suggests deliberate murder. It 
is almost inconceivable that an Indian 
should pick on an apartment like this 
at random and decide to enter it for the 
purpose of burglary.” 

“But why should he wish to murder 
me?” demanded Aston Lothbury. 

“I thought possibly you might be able 
to suggest an answer to that question,” 
said the detective. 

Aston Lothbury seemed to be lost in 
thought. 

“Some years ago I spent a short time 
in India,” he volunteered, “but I am not 
aware that I made any particular 
enemies there among the native popu- 
lation.” 

For a moment the detective was si- 
lent. Aston Lothbury, wearing a care- 
fully studied expression of grave 
stupidity, was watching the other 
closely. Experience had taught him 
that when a man steps outside the law 
the simplest and most apparently 
straightforward situations are apt to 
yield unpleasant surprises. 

“You didn’t fall foul of any of their 
religious prejudices, I suppose?” sug- 
gested the detective. 

“No,” was the answer. “No; the 
only thing I can think of is this: One 
day a Lascar came into my bungalow 
and offered to sell me a curio, one of 
those little bronze images, you know. 
Without thinking I bought it. A friend 
who knows the country told me that 
it had been stolen from a temple. I 
suppose it is just possible that the 
fellow who came here last night had 
been instructed by his high priest or 
somebody to get hold of it. It seems 
rather far-fetched.” 

“Most Eastern customs do seem far- 
fetched to us,” answered the detective. 
“Do you keep the curio in this apart- 
ment ?” 
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“Yes, I keep it in my bedroom, It’s 
probably there now, on the mantelpiece, 
unless your fellows have moved it.” 

“T'll go and see, if you don’t mind.” 

Aston Lothbury accompanied the de- 
tective into the now empty bedroom. 
The tiny bronze image was on the man- 
telpiece where Aston Lothbury had 
placed it. He noted with surprise that 
it was covered with a fine white pow- 
der. 

“They throw this powder on every- 
thing that they think might have been 
touched,” explained the detective. “The 
object is then photographed, and any 
finger prints which may have been 
made upon it become visible.” 

“Wonderful!” said Aston Lothbury, 
a little uncomfortably. 

“We can touch it now,” explained the 
detective. “The photographs have been 
taken.” As he spoke he took it up. 
“Do you think he might have come here 
for the purpose of getting this?” 

“I can see no other reason why he 
should have come here at all.” 

The detective dusted the powder 
from the image with his handkerchief. 
His eyes fell upon the dent made by 
Aston Lothbury’s bullet. 

“Have you had an accident with it 
recently?” he asked. 

Aston Lothbury, ever quick-witted in 
an emergency, perceived the signifi- 
cance of the dent. 

“You're thinking of that dent?” he 
said. “That, | imagine, was made by 
my bullet.” 

“Your bullet!” repeated the detec- 
tive, who examined the wall paper. 
“Surely in such a case the image would 
have been knocked out of position and 
the bullet would have entered the 
wall?” 

“Certainly not,” Aston 
Lothbury. “The fellow had the thing 
stuck in his shirt. It rolled onto the 
floor when he fell, and I picked it up.” 

“Hm!” said the detective. “I un- 
derstood that, as soon as you heard the 


corrected 


burglar alarm, you switched on the 
light and fired.” 

“That is so.” 

“If that image was on him when you 
fired, he must have had time to find it 
and secrete it about his person before 
the alarm sounded. And as the alarm 
works the moment the window is 
raised, how do you account for it?” 

For two brief seconds Aston Loth- 
bury deliberated his answer. 

“Really 1 can’t explain it at all,” he 
said indifferently. “I don’t see that it 
is my affair. I don’t guarantee that I 
switched on the light and fired the 
moment the alarm went off. I was 
asleep, remember. I may have been 
dazed, and some little time may have 
elapsed.” 

The detective was plainly dissatisfied 
with the answer. He seemed about to 
ask another question, but checked him- 
self. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said in conclu- 
sion. “We shall want you to attend 
the inquest, of course, and will let you 
know when to appear.” So saying, he 
took his departure. 

“It isn’t so simple as it looked,” 
mused Aston Lothbury when he was 
alone. “Things never are in these 
cases. I shall have to treat that dead 
Indian as carefully as if he were alive.” 

At his usual time Aston Lothbury en- 
tered his offices. A clerk called his at- 
tention to the fact that the drawer of 
his writing table had been forced, and 
was silenced by the assurance that it 
had been done deliberately on the 
previous evening. 

He had scarcely seated himself be- 
fore his office boy entered with a visit- 
ing card. 

“Mr. James Tilehurst.” 

Aston Lothbury held the card in his 
hand while he reflected that the account 
in the paper would have been read by 
James Tilehurst. 

“T will see this gentleman,” he said. 

Aston Lothbury had taken it for 
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granted that his visitor would make an 
immediate allusion to the Gurkha. The 
open, straightforward countenance of 
the young engineer .suggested nothing 
of subtlety or finesse. It did not occur 
to the financier that the young man 
could be capable of deliberately playing 
him, still less could he have imagined 
a motive for doing so. 

“Good morning, Mr. Tilehurst,” he 
said with conventional geniality. 

James gravely returned the greeting. 
There was the faintest hesitation as he 
accepted Lothbury’s invitation to be 
seated, which the latter noted. 

“Yesterday afternoon, Mr. | Loth- 
bury,” began James ‘Tilehurst, “you 
gave me a_ hint that practically 
amounted to an agreement between us.” 

Aston Lothbury knew that he was 
alluding to the virtual invitation to rob 
the safe. 

“Yes,” answered the financier in sur- 
prise. “Why didn’t you turn up?” 

“I did turn up,” replied James, “and 
followed your advice in every particu- 
lar. I found the key of the safe where 
you had said it would be. I opened the 
safe but—the will was not there. I 
have come to ask now whether your 
attitude has changed in this matter.” 

lor a moment Aston Lothbury was 
silent. The conclusion he had come to 
when the image had fallen from the 
dead Indian was correct, then! James 
Tilehurst had indeed burgled his office. 
His own elaborate plan for disposing of 
the young man had gone astray. 

On this point, at any rate, it would 
be useless to attempt further deception. 
It would be better to drive Mary’s lover 
into a corner, and then see how things 

tood as regards the Gurkha. 

“Well, Mr. Tilehurst, I will be frank 
with you,” he said. “Thinking the mat- 
ter over after I had left you yesterday, 
1 perceived certain objections to the 
course I had myself suggested. I owe 
you an apology for not having in- 
formed you of this, but honestly I did 
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not think that you would make the at- 
tempt.” 

“You intend to withdraw!” ex- 
claimed James Tilehurst, and added: 
“After you had pointed out the exist- 
ence of that will as a distinct danger 
to Miss Missenden?” 

“For a young woman in her posi- 
tion,” said Aston Lothbury, “life pre- 
sents more dangers than one. -In a 
sense I consider myself her moral 
guardian, but I have to look at her af- 
fairs from every point of view.” 

“What do you mean?’ demanded 
James. 

“If you want it put bluntly, Mr. Tile- 
hurst, I mean that I consider the pro- 
posed marriage with you undesirable.” 

James Tilehurst looked at the other 
in such a way as to cause him to add 
hastily : 

“There is no 
whatever.” 

“Thank you,” said James ironically. 
“Tt is a relief to know that you have 
no personal objection against me. But 
it interests me as little as the knowledge 
that you disapprove of my proposed 
marriage. You cannot have deluded 
yourself into the belief that you could 
do anything to prevent it taking place.” 

“On the contrary,” said Aston Loth- 
bury, “I was distinctly under the im- 
pression that that will in my possession, 
by which you inherit all John Mathie- 
son’s money, gives me a very consider- 
able power of interference. | am ready 
to make a bargain with you here and 
now, if you like.” 

“What bargain?” 

“We have agreed that that will is a 
source of danger to Miss Missenden. 
You, if you wish, can remove that 
source of danger. If you are willing to 
leave the country in some convenient 
and effective way, and make it quite 
clear that you cannot marry her, I will 
give the will into your hands at this 
moment to do with it what you wish.” 

The next instant Aston Lothbury’s 


personal reflection 
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nerves were jarred by a burst of laugh- 
ter. 

“How very amusing!” said James 
Tilehurst. “I could almost believe that 


you wished to marry her yourself, Mr.. 


Lothbury, were not such a supposition 
too hopelessly absurd.” 

For the first time Aston Lothbury’s 
composure vanished. 

“Very well,” he snapped. “We will 
let events take their course. I shall 
apply for immediate probate of the 
will.” 

As he spoke, Aston Lothbury had the 
disturbing conviction that his threat 
would fall flat. It occurred to him at 
that moment that James Tilehurst was 
no longer anxious to secure the will, 
and his next words proved his sus- 
picions correct. 

“You can prove that will as quick 
as you like, Mr. Lothbury,” he said. 
“The only effect it will have will be to 
make me a comparatively rich man.” 

“That was equally true yesterday 
afternoon,” said Aston Lothbury, “but 
I think you made a very romantic 
speech to the effect that you would 
rather lose the property than imperil 
the woman you were about to marry.” 

“True,” said Tilehurst, “but that was 
before I robbed your safe, Mr. Loth- 
bury. By the way, when probate is 
granted of Mr. Mathieson’s will, you 
might deduct from my property the 
cost of the image which I stole from 
your safe.” 

The other’s contemptuous defiance 
gave Aston Lothbury his first tinge of 
positive fear. He was too old an in- 
triguer to lose his head. 

“You are talking wildly,” he said. 
“You have stolen no image from my 
safe. There never was an image in my 
safe.” 

“You know very well there was, 
said James. “I found it there last 
night in the presence of my servant, 
and gave it to him.” 

“That statement 


” 


cannot be sup- 


ported,” said Aston Lothbury. “Your 
servant is dead.” 

James Tilehurst leaned forward in 
his chair, and shot a question at Aston 
Lothbury. 

“How do you know it is my servant 
whom you have killed ?” 

Aston Lothbury started and clutched 
the sides of his chair. His face went 
livid. For the first time in his life he 
had been caught in a slip. 

“You needn’t bother to explain to 
me,” said James Tilehurst, rising to go. 
“You will have ample opportunity of 
explaining later—to a jury.” 

Into the shrewd, calculating eyes of 
Aston Lothbury there came a look like 
that of a fencer who stands on guard 
to a dangerous opponent. He had been 
caught in a verbal slip. James Tile- 
hurst’s question as to how he knew the 
identity of the Indian burglar whom 
he had shot had taken him by sur- 
prise. 

But James Tileharst’s threat—that 
he would have to explain his knowledge 
of that fact to a judge and jury— 
alarmed him not at all. 

“One moment before you go, -Mr. 
Tilehurst,” he said, all trace of his for- 
mer anger vanishing from his voice. “I 
think we are at cross purposes, which 
will only result in each of us wasting 
a good deal of the other’s time. If I 
may say so, you are attaching quite 
undue importance to a chance remark 
of mine. Perhaps I am mistaken in 
assuming that the Indian who tried to 
rob me was your servant. If so, pray 
accept my apologies.” 

James Tilehurst shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“T don’t think it’s much use bluffing, 
Mr. Lothbury,” he said. “You know 
as well as I do that it was my servant 
whom you killed. You know that there 
was a bronze image of some religious 
significance in your safe until I re- 
moved it last night.” 

“That is what you are going to tell 
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the—er—judge and jury?” said Aston 
Lothbury, with the sarcasm of which 
he was master. “Upon my word, it will 
be a highly original case. In the course 
of committing a burglary upon the 
safe of the accused, I happened to come 
across By the way, what shall I 
be accused of, Mr. Tilehurst ?” 

James Tilehurst became suddenly 
aware that the question was somewhat 
difficult to answer. 

“You have told the police that you 
did not know the man,” he answered. 
“You have led them to believe that 
you simply shot at a burglar. The law 
looks askance at shooting, and demands 
supreme justification for its use, 
When it is proved that, instead of rob- 
bing you, the man was avenging a rob- 
bery, the case may wear a very different 
aspect.” 

“It would, if it were to be proved,” 
answered Aston Lothbury with the ut- 
most indifference. “But it will not be 
I shall simply deny the whole 
The law does 


proved. 
of your elaborate story. 
not require me to prove my denial, but 
it does require you to prove your as- 


You will not be able to prove 
Therefore they will 


sertions. 
those assertions. 
be valueless. 

“I recommend to your serious atten- 
tion,’ continued Aston Lothbury, “the 
rules of evidence. They are an inter- 
esting study. They are absolutely in- 
dispensable to you if you think of run- 
ning a campaign of terrorism against 
me.” 

Aston Lothbury was regaining his 
confidence. He had received some- 
thing of a shock at the young engineer’s 
first attack. Now that the latter had 
laid his cards on the table, he knew that 
so far he had nothing to fear. He was 
able to measure to a hair’s breadth at 
any given moment exactly how he stood 
in regard to the law. 

“As I remarked just now,” he went 
on, “we are probably at cross purposes. 
Let us be frank with each other. How 
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would it help you if you were to suc- 
ceed in trumping up some charge 
against me? It will not get you out 
of your own difficulties.” 

“I was not aware that I had any, 
in the sense in which you use the word.” 

“Then you cannot be possessed- of 
very much imagination,” said Ashton 
Lothbury. “You must see that that 
will proves a motive for the murder 
against you more directly than against 
Miss Missenden.” 

“Considering that, at the moment 
when Mr. Mathieson was killed, I was 
actually standing in church is 

“Oh, every one knows that you 
couldn’t have killed him yourself,” 
broke in Aston Lothbury. “They will 
probably be able to prove, too, that the 
girl did not possess sufficient physical 
strength to use the dagger. That does 
not exclude the possibility of your both 
being charged with being concerned in 
the murder, with employing an accom- 
plice to do the actual deed.” 

“An accomplice!” echoed the young 
man contemptuously. “How could 
there have been an accomplice in the 
car itself?” 

“How could the dagger have planted 
itself in John Mathieson’s back?” an- 
swered Aston Lothbury. 

James Tilehurst seemed to consider 
the question seriously. 

“T don’t know,” he answered slowly. 
“There has been some mechanical trick- 
ery, of course. The knife must have _ 
been thrown or shot or something. 
The fact that I nominally inherit the 
dead man’s money can hardly of itself 
link me up with whatever extraor- 
dinary means were employed for the 
murder.” 

“And yet,” said Aston Lothbury, 
watching the other closely, “I know it 
has already linked you up in the mind 
of one of the very few persons who 
know of the existence of that will.” 

James Tilehurst stared at the other in 
amazement, 
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“In whose mind?” he demanded. 
“Who is mad enough to suspect me of 
being concerned in the murder?” 

“T don’t think it’s a matter of mad- 
ness,” said Aston Lothbury. 

“Who is it?” 

Aston Lothbury smiled with secret 
enjoyment. 

“Miss Missenden herself.” 

James Tilehurst was too thunder- 
struck to make reply. Aston Lothbury 
rubbed his hands. 

“You see, I take the trouble to keep 
myself informed as to what is going 
on in that house,” he said. “You pre- 
tend to be surprised. But you are well 
aware that Miss Missenden has 
changed in her attitude toward you 
since this time yesterday.” 

“You have been bribing servants.” 

“Of course I have,” answered Aston 
Lothbury imperturbably. “I don’t 
think,” he added, “that Miss Missen- 
den will ever marry you, but I admit 
that there is still a small element of 
risk that she may. For this reason I 
repeat my offer to you: give me your 
word that you will break your engage- 
ment to her and leave the country as 
soon as you can, and I will give you 
John Mathieson’s will.” 

James Tilehurst started toward the 
door. 

“T’ll talk to you no more,” he said 
thickly.. “I admit that you are right. 
For some amazing reason Miss Mis- 
senden does suspect me of being 
concerned in the murder. I believed 
that she was not responsible for her at- 
titude. I thought she was prostrated 
by the shock. I began to think other- 
wise this morning; I have been con- 
vinced now by your own words. That 
settles the matter of the will once and 
for all. The fact that she suspects me 
makes me determined to court the full- 
est possible investigation, I will not 
hinder that investigation by the smallest 
detail, whatever the consequences, 
Good morning, Mr. Lothbury.” 


“Wait till the girl goes on the witness 
stand,” said Aston Lothbury as the 
other turned the handle of the door and 
left the office. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE WOMAN HE WORSHIPED. 


HEN James Tilehurst had flung 
himself out of Mary Missenden’s 
house before going to Aston Lothbury, 
he had left her in a state bordering on 
prostration. Emily Marston, her maid, 
was urging her to return to her room 
and lie down. Carvick, the chauffeur, 
who had rushed into the room at 
Mary’s cry, on hearing that the Gurkha 
had been killed by Aston Lothbury, re- 
mained hovering in the hope that he 
might be allowed to be of some service 
to the woman he secretly worshiped. 
Mary Missenden took firm hold of 
herself. She passed her hand across 
her brow as if she would smooth from 
her brain the nightmare horrors that 
tortured it. 

“I am not going to lie down, Emily,” 
she said firmly. “There is nothing the 
matter with me. I was simply startled 
by something which Mr. Tilehurst told 
me. You can leave me.” 

“Very well, miss,” said Emily, sub- 
dued by the quiet authority of the girl’s 
voice. Mary permitted familiarity on 
the part of her old nurse, but it was a 
familiarity that was very far removed 
from contempt. 

Carvick would have followed Emily 
Marsden from the room, but Mary 
stayed him with a gesture. Carvick’s 
spirits rose. 

Mary waited until the door had 
closed behind Emily, and then: 

“Sit down, please, Mr. Carvick,” 
she said. Convention compelled her to 
address her chauffeur by his name sim- 
ply in the hearing of others. But when 
they were alone she invariably spoke 
to him as her social equal, as indeed he 
was. 
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speak, 
her si- 


She did not immediately 
wherefore he broke in upon 
lence. 

“What has upset you, Miss Missen- 
den?” he asked anxiously. 

“I am not upset,” she answered 
slowly. “At least, I don’t think I am. 
My nerves are on edge. I was startled, 
that is all. It may be nothing at all.” 

“Hadn’t you better tell me?” he sug- 
gested, with a wealth of sympathy in 
his voice that would have warned her 
of the state of his feelings, had not her 
attention been engrossed with her 
thoughts. 

“Did you know that Mr. Tilehurst 
had a Gurkha servant?” she asked. 

“No,” he answered, wondering at her 
question. 

“He had. Last night, or rather in the 
small hours of this morning, Mr. Tile- 
hurst’s servant was shot while trying 
to burgle the apartment of Mr. Aston 
Lothbury.” 

“Good heavens!” 
“No wonder you were startled. 
Mr. Tilehurst give any explanation?’ 


exclaimed Carvick. 
Did 

, 

“None whatever,” replied Mary. 

“Tt’s a most extraordinary thing,” 
continued Carvick. “Just a minute. 
Let’s see how it works out. The first 
thing is, I suppose, Mr. Lothbury will 
probably be on a charge for man- 
slaughter.” 

For a moment his mind ran off at a 
tangent. There was nothing he would 
have liked better in the world than to 
see Aston Lothbury in serious trouble. 

“Perhaps there is an account of it in 
the paper,” he said. “I haven’t seen it 
this morning; we had better try that 
first.” 

As he spoke, he crossed the room 
and picked up a folded newspaper. He 
soon found the headlines and read the 
account aloud. 

“Tt doesn’t look like a case of man- 
slaughter,” he said, striving to keep 
regret from his voice. “The Gurkha 


was armed, you see? But why does 
this incident distress you so?” 

“Don’t you see?” she answered, a 
trifle impatiently. ‘Remember the con- 
versation that took place in this room 
yesterday afternoon between Mr, Tile- 
hurst and Mr. Lothbury.” 

For a moment Carvick considered 
the facts. 

“It can hardly be anything to do with 
the will,’ he said in an _ undertone. 
“The Gurkha was trying to burgle his 
apartment, not his office.” 

“Yes, but suppose Mr. Tilehurst and 
his servant went to the office first and 
couldn’t find the wil. Suppose they 
arrived after I had left. It seems to 
me quite reasonable to suppose that 
they might have gone on to the apart- 
ment or he might have sent the servant 
there.” 

“Yes, it is just possible. But even so, 
[ don’t see why you should distress 
yourself.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she exclaimed 
wretchedly, wondering at his apparent 
lack of perception. “I thought you un- 
derstood. Do you think it is nothing 
to me that the man I love may have 
been connected with robbery and mur- 
der ?” 

Carvick winced at the allusion to her 
love. It brought to him the vivid real- 
ization of his own wasted life, the sins 
and follies of the past hat forbade him 
now to look into her eyes in the way 
that his insistent manhood dictated. A 
chauffeur who had been a gentleman, a 
servant temporarily elevated to the 
rank of driver. 

“T don’t see that all that applies in 
these circumstances,” he said, strug- 
gling to sustain the rdle of platonic 
comforter. “You can’t run it as an 
ordinary burglary, you know, Miss 
Missenden. After all, the fact that that 
Gurkha may have made an attempt on 
Lothbury’s life was certainly not fore- 
seen by Mr. Tilehurst, whose motive, 
don’t forget, was to obtain possession 
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of something which he believed would 
have the effect of throwing suspicion 
upon you.” 

“Or upon himself,” said Mary. 

Carvick thought that he read in her 
voice the passionate longing for contra- 
diction. 

“T think you’ve got hold of the 
wrong end of the stick, Miss Missen- 
den,” he said. “To me, as a detached 
observer, it is absolutely fantastic to 
suppose that Mr. Tilehurst can have 
had anything to do with the murder; 
he isn’t that sort. You’d never get a 
man like that plotting and planning for 
the sake of money.” 

“T thought so, too,” she made answer. 
“T wish—oh, I can’t tell you how I wish 
that I thought so still! But I don’t 
think so still. I know.” 

Carvick thought that he had never 
before seen such desolation in the eyes 
of a human being as he saw now in 
the eyes of the woman he adored. It 
went to his head. Above all things he 
must comfort her. She was torturing 
herself, he reasoned, with a vain imag- 
ining. It was not James Tilehurst who 
had procured him to change the cars. 
But he could not, he dared not, tell her 
that. 

“Whatever you may think you know, 
you are wrong,” he said. “Mr. Tile- 
hurst had nothing whatever to do with 
Ay 

She shot him a glance of wonder, not 
unmixed with suspicion. 

“You speak as if you knew some- 
thing,” she said. 

He was silent. 

“If you know anything,” she added, 
“why don’t you tell me?” 

“I—I know nothing that amounts to 
anything,” he faltered. “I know noth- 
ing of how the murder was committed. 
But I know that Mr. Tilehurst was not 
concerned.” 

A dull flush mounted to the girl’s 
cheeks. It seemed to her then that the 
world was in a conspiracy against her. 


“You know something—and you 
won’t tell me,” she said, a note of hard- 
ness in her voice. 

Carvick did not answer. He groped 
for words to allay her suspicion, but 
none would come. 

“T thought you were my friend, Mr. 
Carvick,” she said dully, as she arose 
and left the room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE INQUEST. 
HE inquest on John Mathieson’s 
body was held in the afternoon 
of the day following his murder. 

The morning papers had made the 
public familiar with all the known facts 
of the tragedy. Inevitably the idle in- 
terest of the entire nation was focused 
on the personality of Mary Missenden. 
That she could have been guilty of the 
murder, few believed. The facts were 
so startlingly simple as recorded in the 
papers. The girl had entered the car 
with the deceased. The car had not 
stopped, and before its arrival 
Mathieson had been stabbed. The very 
simplicity of the case against her, the 
fact that, had she committed the deed, 
by no earthly possibility could she es- 
cape conviction, was enough to con- 
vince the public of Mary’s innocence. 
There remained the baffling mystery as 
to how an apparently impossible mur- 
der had been committed. 

James Tilehurst knew that he would 
be required to give evidence, and came 
early to the court. He was anxious but 
composed, as a man will be who is 
facing the crisis of his life. Two facts 
loomed large in his consciousness: one 
that Mary would have to face the or- 
deal of giving her evidence in that 
crowded court, the other that he would 
hear from her own lips on the witness 
stand the reason for the strange, inex- 
plicable change in her feelings toward 
him. 

Nothing else disturbed his thoughts. 
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The existence of the will in his own 
favor had ceased to trouble him. After 
all, no jury could be so insane as to 
believe that Mary Missenden could 
commit so vile a deed in order to obtain 
the early possession of a fortune, in 
circumstances, too, in which detection 
would be certain. 

He watched the coroner’s jury file 
into their places, studying their faces 
closely. They seemed to him a sensible 
body of men, and again he assured him- 
self that there could be no need for 
anxiety. His gaze left the jury and 
fastened itself on the door in expec- 
tation of Mary. 

Presently she appeared, accompanied 
by Imily Marston and Carvick, the 
chauffeur, The low buzz of conversa- 
tion in the courc ceased as she entered, 
and he knew that the gaping interest 
in her person would be anathema to 
her sensitive nature. 

She was dressed in a dark walking 
costume that was so plain that it would 
have been severe but for the open neck 
which displayed the soft whiteness of 
her throat. Her wide eyes were fixed, 
and looked steadily before her, seeming 
to take no heed of her surroundings. 

He arose as the usher led her, with 
her escort, to the bench reserved for 
witnesses. As she reached the corner 
of the bench, she stopped and motioned 
to Emily Marston and Carvick to pre- 
cede her, in order that she might not 
sit next to him. James Tilehurst bit his 
lip. The next moment the coroner en- 
tered, and the hearing began. 

Formal evidence was given by the 
doctor, two patrolmen and a sergeant. 
The coroner applied a process of speed 
ing up of the recapitulation. of facts al- 
ready known to every one in court. 

“That concludes the formal evidence, 
gentlemen,” he said to the jury as the 
sergeant stepped down from the stand. 
“Now I want you to have a clear idea 
of what I may call the groundwork of 
the case. Deceased, John Mathteson, 


was proceeding in his own private car, 
in company with his niece, to the 
church in which the latter was to be 
married. As the car arrived at the 
church, his niece, the only other known 
occupant of the car, opened the door, 
and in a state of great excitement sum- 
moned assistance. it was found that 
John Mathieson was stabbed in the 
back with a dagger, and he died within 
a few minutes of being removed from 
the car. That is all. It will be for you 
to decide the manner in which the de 
ceased met his death, and to direct that 
criminal proceedings be taken against 
any person or persons whom you may 
suspect of having done the deed or of 
having been concerned therein.” 

To his surprise, James Tilehurst was 
the first of the principal witnesses to be 
called. 

On the stand he related how he had 
heard Mary’s cry and had rushed out 
of the church wherein he was awaiting 
her. 

“As we laid him down in the vesti- 
bule of the church,” he said, “one of 
the guests who was helping me—I for- 
get which one—cried out that Mr. 
Mathieson had been stabbed. It was 
then for the first time that I saw the 
I imi.ediately recognized the 

being one of our wedding 


dagger. 
dagger as 
presents.” 

He paused, and the first thrill of ex- 
citement ran round the court. 

“Who gave you the dagger as a pres- 
ent ?”’ asked the coroner. 

“Mr. Aston  Lothbury,” 
James Tilehurst. ‘He was 


replied 
an old 
friend of the deceased,” he added. 

A number of questions were asked 
about the dagger, which led nowhere. 


Beyond the fact that it had been a wed- 
ding present, James Tilchurst could say 
nothing. The coroner decided that the 
value of the point had been exhausted. 

‘Have you anything to add, Mr. Tile- 
hurst?” he asked. 
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“Thank you,” said the coroner, 
“Next witness.” 

Carvick, the chauffeur, was the next 
on the list. Before he took the stand 
the strange magnetic sensitiveness that 
is always present in the crowd at a 
trial or a coroner’s inquiry had already 
gathered an unfaverable impression of 
the chauffeur. It was utterly illogical, 
but was none the less definite, and the 
vague, unreasoning suspicion which 
arose in the minds of the jury was only 
intensified when the witness revealed 
by his speech and intonation that he 
was not of the class from which chauf- 
feurs are usually drawn. 

Carvick’s evidence was of the 
simplest. He had been ready with the 
car at the time ordered. A few minutes 
later, the deceased, accompanied by 
Miss Missenden, and attended by the 
maid, Finily Marston, entered the car. 
Emily Marston had not accompanied 
them, but had stepped into a waiting 
taxicab, which, as he had observed in 
his reflector, had followed the car 
closely. He had driven to the church 
at a moderate pace. Miss Missenden’s 
cry of alarm was the first intimation he 
had had that anything out of the ordi- 
nary had taken place. 

As soon as the dying man had been 
removed, he had driven off to fetch the 
doctor. He had shouted his intention 
of doing so to Mr. Tilehurst, and the 
latter had agreed. He had returned 
with the doctor, and later had driven 
Miss Missenden, accompanied by Mr. 
Tilehurst, and her maid, back to the 
house, after which he had cleaned up 
the car, removing the stains as best he 
could. That was all. 

In spite of an outward casualness 
and ease of manner, Carvick had de- 
livered his evidence with a faint note 
of defiance in his voice, of challenge. 
He was subjected to a fusillade of ques- 
tions by Torvey, a brilliant young law- 
yer. But his evidence was quite un- 
shakable. In no single point did the 


lawyer succeed in shaking him in the 
slightest degree. 

It was symbolic of the feeling of the 
court that the coroner omitted the usual 
courtesy of thanking the witness for his 
evidence. 

“Mary Missenden.” 

As her name was called, Mary arose, 
and stood for a moment, seeing, as if 
for the first time, the coroner and the 
crowd of officials and onlookers. Panic 
seemed to have seized her. Her wide 
eyes were as those of a frightened deer. 
Then, controlling herself, the look of 
fear vanished, and she walked with a 
firm tread to the witness stand. 

With the same unreasoning impulse 
with which it had condemned the 
chauffeur, the court thrilled with sym- 
pathy for Mary Missenden. For all 
they knew to the contrary, she might 
be about to confess herself the murder- 
ess. But there was not a man present 
who did not feel that she was the victim 
of cruel circumstances, and wished that 
she could be spared the ordeal of giving 
evidence. 

She repeated the oath in a clear, sil- 
very voice. 

“Now, Miss Missenden,” said the 
coroner kindly, “we want you to tell us 
all that happened from the moment 
when you stepped into the car with the 
deceased.” 

The girl clutched the sides of the 
chair. Every muscle of her lithe young 
body was taut. Then she began to 
speak swiftly, in a low, clear voice, 
pausing between each sentence as one 
who repeats a tale of horror learned 
by heart. 

“Nothing happened until the journey 
was nearly ended. My uncle was in 
good spirits. He was chatting and 
joking. As we turned the last corner 
before the church, I heard him give a 
sort of cough. I turned sharply. And 
then—and then , 

The girl’s voice trailed off into noth- 
ingness. In the deathly silence that 
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filled the court every head was bent 
forward, every ear strained. 

“You turned sharply toward the de- 
ceased,”’ repeated the coroner quietly. 
“And then, Miss Missenden?” 

The next words came in short, stac- 
cato gasps. 

“I saw a hand thrusting the dagger 
in my uncle’s back. I tried to scream, 
but I could not. I stared at the hand for 
hours and hours, as it seemed. I could 
see the veins and the muscles and the 
[ could see the long, bare arm. 
The arm of an 


sinews. 
It was a brown arm. 
Indian.” 

A convulsive shudder shook the girl’s 
frame. When she looked up again, her 
fixed, fear-haunted gaze fell directly 
upon the white, drawn countenance of 
her lately affianced husband, James 
Tilehurst. 

An intense sensation was produced 
in the coroner’s court by Mary Missen- 
den’s revelation. All unconsciously, the 
girl had given her evidence in the most 
dramatic manner possible. It had 
seemed as if the words had been forced 
from her, as if she were still dominated 
by the horror of her experience, as if 
she still saw before her in the court the 
naked brown arm that had sent John 
Mathieson to his death. 

An excited murmur ran round the 
court and was stilled by the harsh offi- 
cial voice of the usher calling for si- 
lence. The girl remained gripping the 
sides of the chair, her gaze held by 
James Tilehurst, who had risen in his 
seat as he heard the words which gave 
him the reason for her strange aversion 
to him. He seemed about to speak, 
about to cry some reassurance, but the 
coroner claimed the girl’s attention. 

“Go on, please, Miss Missenden,” he 
said. “I am aware that your position 


is extremely painful, and | would miti- 
gate it for you if I had the power, but 


[ have not the power. In the interests 
of justice it is necessary that you tell 
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me, with the utmost particularity, ex- 
actly what you saw.” 

A look of bewilderment crossed the 
girl’s face. 

“Come,” prompted the coroner, “you 
have told us that you saw a hand 
thrusting the dagger into the deceased, 
that the arm was brown, that it was 
the arm of an Indian. From which di- 
rection was the arm stretching?” 

Mary passed her hand across her 
brow. 

“[—don’t know,” she faltered. 

“Surely you must know!” said the 
coroner in tones of mild reproof. “You 
could not have seen an arm hanging 
in space, as it were. Obviously you 
cannot have an arm without a body.” 

“I saw no body,” replied Mary. “I 
saw”—again she huddered—“just 
a hand and a long, sinewy arm.” 

“Ves, said the coroner, “but 
you must have reasoned that the arm 
was attached to a body, even if you 
could not see the body.” 


yes,” 


It was too 
sudden and too awful. I just sat star- 
ing at the arm. I have told you I 
couldn’t even scream. I couldn’t do 
anything. I was paralyzed. It wasn’t 
until the brakes of the car were ap- 
plied that I could do anything. Then 
I screamed and flung myself out.” 

There was a sudden shuffling of feet 
as a woman at the back of the court 
fainted under the emotional strain. 
Mary glanced in the direction of the 
shuffling to see what had happened. 
Determination not to be guilty of a 
similar weakness gave her strength. 

“Of course I knew—or rather, I 
know now—that there must have been 
a man concealed in the upholstery of 
the car,” she added in a firm voice. 
“But I did not know it then. I knew 
nothing at all. I was too frightened 
to think clearly.” 

“Steady!” said the coroner. “We 
must go very carefully. You have‘told 
us that all you actually saw was this 
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arm. Now you add that you know a 
man must have been concealed in the 
upholstery of the car. What has 
brought you to that conclusion?” 

“It is the only possible place in which 
a man could be concealed,” replied 
Mary, speaking now in even, matter-of- 
fact tones. “It is a very big car, but it 
is still much too small for any one to be 
concealed in, before us. We should 
have been bound to see him the mo- 
ment we entered the car.” 

The coroner hesitated. 

“Has the car been examined?” he 
asked the court. 

“Yes, sir,” replied a police sergeant. 
“It was examined and measured. 
There would have been enough space 
in the seat or in the upholstery at the 
back to conceal quite a large man. 
But the upholstery was thoroughly ex- 
amined and it was quite solid.” 

“Thank you,” said the coroner to the 
sergeant. “I will take that evidence on 
oath as soon as we have finished with 
this witness.” 

The coroner tuined again to Mary. 

“You have heard what the sergeant 
said, Miss Missenden. He will shortly 
go on the witness stand and that which 
he has just said will form part of the 
evidence at the inquiry. Now, unless 
that sergeant can be proved to be lying 
or to be mistaken—which, you can take 
it from me, is absolutely impossible in 
the circumstances—it will mean that, 
wherever else the owner of that arm 
which you saw may have been, he can- 
not have been in the place you suggest, 
—namely, concealed in the upholstery 
behind the deceased.” 

“Then where could he have been?” 
asked Mary guilelessly. 

From any other witness, this would 
have brought a stern rebuke from the 
coroner. 

“That is what you must tell me, Miss 
Missenden,” he said gently but firmly. 

“But I cannot,” replied the girl. “I 
have told you everything I can remem- 


ber, and I remember everything which 
I saw. I shall never forget it.” 

There was a note of finality in the 
girl’s voice which nonplused the 
coroner. 

“Before you leave the stand, Miss 
Missenden,” said the coroner severely, 
“are you absolutely certain that you 
have nothing whatever to add to your 
evidence?” 

“Nothing whatever,’ 
emphatically. 

“Very well, then,” snapped the coro- 
ner. “Call the next witness. Sergeant, 
I will take your evidence next.” 

The sergeant entered the witness 
stand and repeated on oath the evidence 
he had given from the courtroom. He 
explained that he had examined the car 
within an hour of the occurrence of the 
tragedy. He gave details of his exam- 
ination which effectively proved that no 
one could have been concealed any- 
where at the back of the car, for the 
simple reason that the space was wholly 
occupied by solid upholstery. 

As the sergeant concluded his evi- 
dence, the inquiry was faced with a 
definite dilemma. Given that the girl’s 
evidence was true—and there was no 
one in court at that moment who 
doubted it—the fatal blow must have 
been struck by some one concealed in 
the car. On the other hand, there 
was only one spot in the car where it 
was possible for a man to be concealed, 
and indisputable evidence had just es- 
tablished the fact that no one in point 
of fact could have been concealed in 
that spot. There still remained, of 
course, the theoretical possibility that 
some one had boarded the car between 
the time of its starting from the de- 
ceased’s house and the moment of the 
murder, This was disposed of by the 
evidence of the taxi man who had 
driven Emily Marston to church behind 
Mathieson’s car. 

The taxi driver’s evidence was of the 
simplest nature. Shorn of immaterial 


’ 


replied the girl 


’ 
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details, it simply amounted to this: 
that he had followed the car as soon as 
it had started. The car, he figured, had 
never been a greater distance than 
twenty yards ahead of him. For the 
greater part of the journey he had kept 
within five yards or so of it. It would 
have been quite impossible for the car 
to have stopped without his knowledge. 
He was quite convinced that no one 
had boarded the car. He had the car 
under observation the whole time, as, 
no doubt, had his passenger, Emily 
Marston, the maid. 

The taxi man was an eminently satis- 
factory witness. - He had very little to 
say, and that little was extremely 
simple and permitted of no misunder- 
standing. But it removed the inquiry 
farther and farther from a solution of 
the mystery. 

Emily Marston was the next witness, 
and the emotional strain of the court 
was relieved by a slight but audible tit- 
ter as the old woman bustled self-im- 
portantly into the witness stand as 
though she were about to indulge a 
cherished privilege. 

Emily Marston was incurably loqua- 
cious, and the solemnity of the occasion 
in no way checked this weakness. She 
was mentally incapable of separating 
essential facts from mere _ incidents, 
and she began a long account of the 
trivial events of the morning in ques- 
tion. 

The coroner made several ineffectual 
efforts to keep her to the point, but 
each time she was interrupted she grew 
confused and not a little flustered. The 
coroner soon gave it up. He realized 
that it would be best to let her unload 
her mass of inessential information, 
and wait until the salient facts pre- 
sented themselves. 

“Then poor Mr. Mathieson comes 
into the room. ‘Emily,’ he says, ‘it 
would never do if you wasn’t at the 
wedding,’ he says. ‘Go along and put 
your things on,’ he says. ‘The taxi’s 
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waiting,’ he says. So I hurries off and 
I don’t keep them waiting a minute, my 
things being all ready, me stopping only 
long enough to put on my hat and coat 
and get the new dust sheet so that Miss 
Mary’s dress shouldn't be spoilt. I says 
to myself: ‘A dust sheet is what you 
want, Emily chy 

“Please leave the dust sheet,” said 
the coroner almost entreatingly. “We 
have been waiting for several minutes 
to hear all that you can tell us about 
the car.” 

“Well, sir,” returned the incorrigible 
Emily, “all that I can tell you about the 
car is that them cushions wasn’t cleaned 
proper—not what I call proper. That 
was why I thought the dust sheet was 
necessary.” 

The coroner permitted himself to 
groan, and the relentless torrent con- 
tinued. 

“T hurried past poor Mr. Mathieson 
and Miss Mary, standing in the hall, to 
get the dust sheet nicely into position. 
3efore I’d properly finished Miss Mary 
appeared, and poor Mr. Mathieson he 
bustles me off, little thinking that that 
was the last time we should see each 
other. I got into the taxi that had been 
ordered for me special, and after I’d 
had a word with that young man who 
was talking just now, we was off al- 
most as soon as they was. That’s all 
I’ve got to say, sir.” 

The flow of words came to an un- 
expected stop, without, so far as the 
court was aware, any point of value be- 
ing established. 

“I want to know,” said the coroner 
patiently, “what happened after you got 
into the taxi.” 

“Nothing, sir, except what that young 
man’s just told you about. We was a 
little way behind the car the whole time, 
and I never took my eye off it.” 

The coroner put questions of a lead- 
ing nature which established that Emily 
Marston had kept the car under obser- 
vation throughout the short journey, 


’ 
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that the car had not stopped, and that 
she had seen no one board the car in 
motion. Then came an account of how 
she had heard Mary scream and of the 
events which led up to her return in 
the car with Mary and James Tile- 
hurst. 

“Have you anything else to tell me?” 
said the coroner. ‘Anything, I mean,” 
he added hastily, “which has to do with 
the car or Miss Missenden and Mr. 
Tilehurst ?” 

For a moment the woman hesitated, 
groping in her memory. 

“Well, sir, I can tell you something 
about the car—leastways, it’s more 
likely to be about the chauffeur to my 
way of thinking though I oughtn’t to 
say nothing against him here that I 
haven’t said to his face. But you see, 
sir, chauffeurs have temptations the 
same as ordinary folks.” 

“Quite so,” agreed the coroner, feel- 
ing, with the court, that at last he was 
coming to something, and being, above 
all, anxious to humor the witness. 
“What can you tell me about the chauf- 
feur ?” 

“Well, when we got back to the 
house, Miss Mary, Mr. Tilehurst and 
myself, that is, | was just going to get 
out when I remembered that dust sheet 
which I put down to save Miss Mary’s 
dress from getting soiled.” 

An audible titter went round the 
court. The coroner sighed wearily. 

“Tt was a good dust sheet, sir,” con- 
tinued Emily Marston relentlessly, 
“and I thought to myself, it won’t do 
poor Mr. Mathieson any good to be 
robbed of a good dust sheet for no rea- 
son, so I thought I might as well take 
it with me then to save trouble. But 
when I looked for it where Miss Mary 
had been sitting, believe me, sir, I 
couldn’t find it. I looked under the seat, 
but it wasn’t there. It isn’t the sort of 
thing to get lost. So what I says is, if 
it had gone, some one must have taken 
it.” 
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“Thank you,” said the coroner, “but 
we are not at the moment investigating 
the loss of your dust sheet. Next wit- 
ness.” : 
As Emily Marston stepped from the 
witness stand Carvick, the chauffeur, 
heaved a sigh of reMef that was almost 
a prayer of thankfulness. He had lis- 
tened with blanched countenance to the 
latter part of her evidence. For he 
alone in the court knew that the inci- 
dent of the dust sheet, if it had been 
pressed and minutely examined, must 
eventually have proved the existence 
of the duplicate car. 

There was no other witness on the 
list, and the coroner began to sum up 
the evidence. He recounted the facts 
established by the various witnesses, 
and then proceeded to lead the jury to a 
verdict. 

“You are faced, gentlemen, with a 
most baffling mystery. You have a 
young girl on her way to be married, 
sitting in a closed car beside an elderly 
gentleman. The elderly gentleman is 
stabbed with a force which, as the doc- 
tor has suggested, could only have been 
exerted by a strong man. The lady has 
told wus, with every appearance of 
frankness, what she believes to have 
taken place. 

“Her account, we must admit, is ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. She told us 
that she saw an arm, which apparently 
had no body attached to it. It has been 
proved that the only place in the car 
in which a body could have been con- 
cealed could not, in point of fact, have 
concealed that bodv. 

“Tt is not your function, gentlemen, 
to discover the precise manner in which 
the deed was done. That, I have no 
doubt, will in due course be discovered 
by the police. It is your duty to decide, 
on the facts before you, whether there 
is a prima facie suspicion against any 
man or woman. And here I would give 
you a word of warning. You are 
bound to ask yourselves whether the 
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evidence given by Miss Missenden is 
true or false. If you think that her 
evidence, though possibly wrong or in- 
accurate, was given in good faith—that 
she was reporting that which she hon- 
estly believed to have occurred—then 
you must return a verdict of murder 
against a person or persons unknown, 
and all further developments will be 
left in the hands of the police. Gentle- 
men, you may retire to consider your 
verdict.” 

Some of the jury arose, and others 
remained in their seats. There was a 
moment or two of conference with the 
foreman, whose voice was then heard 
saying: 

“Are we unanimous, gentlemen?” 

An affirmative answer was returned, 
whereupon the foreman addressed the 
coroner, 

“We find, sir, that the murder has 
been committed by a person or per- 
sons unknown.” 


“Thank you, gentlemen,” said the 


coroner. “The inquiry is at an end.” 

In the bustle of the court rising, 
James Tilehurst was separated from 
Mary. He had the idea that the separa- 
tion had been deliberate on the part of 
Mary. For this reason he did not 
thrust himself upon her, but waited un- 
til she had driven off in the car, and 
then, hailing a taxi, followed her to 
her home. 

The reason for her aversion to 
himself was now plain in the light of 
her evidence. She had either seen, or 
thought she had seen, the hand of an 
Indian. She had concluded that the 
Indian must be his own servant, and 
that he had procured his servant to 
murder John Mathieson in order that 
he himself might step into immediate 
possession of a fortune. 

That she should think thus of him on 
what seemed to him the most slender 
evidence was a bitter blow to his ideal- 
ism. Nevertheless, he would not blame 
her. His love was wide enough to 
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sympathize with her sufferings, and to 
excuse anything on that account. 

Then came the question, of secon- 
dary importance to himself but none 
the less insistent, of whether her evi- 
dence had been the result of hallucina- 
tion or positive fact. The murder, at 
least, was a positive fact. The dagger 
had been thrust by some mortal hand. 
If it had really been the hand of an 
Indian, was it not possible that it might 
actually have been the hand of his own 
servant ? 

His brain whirled with the complex- 
ities of the problem. It was obvious to 
him that the jury, at any rate, had not 
believed the story of the brown hand, 
Nor had the coroner. They had as- 
sumed that John Mathieson had been 
struck down in some way which had 
terrified the girl into incoherence. 

Anyhow, the finding of a coroner’s 
jury had little importance. To-mor- 
row, he supposed, there would be the 
inquest on the body of his servant. 
Something might then come to light re- 
garding his movements on the day of 
the murder. 

Before he could speculate further he 
had come to the end of his journey. 
He paid the taxi man and passed up 
the short garden path to the house, half 
expecting that Mary would refuse to 
see him. 

Sut she did not refuse to see him. 
She received him in the morning room, 
and he had the distinct impression that 
she had been expecting him. 

“T am glad you have come,” she said 
quietly. Her manner was free from 
nervousness. “We can speak to each 
other frankly now.” 

“Yes,” agreed James Tilehurst bit- 
terly. “I know now what you suspect. 
You think that, in some madman’s way, 
I persuaded my servant to murder Mr, 
Mathieson.” 

“You are wrong when you say that 
I think that, James,” she corrected him, 
“Oh, you men don’t understand how a 
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woman’s brain works in a crisis. The 
coroner was just the same. He seemed 
to think that, in that moment of horror, 
I could puzzle things out and draw 
conclusions. You are thinking the 
same. 

“It’s so hard to explain,” she went 
on, as he did not speak, “but I must 
make you understand somehow. I— 
I haven’t sat down and worked out a 
problem and come to the conclusion 
that you must have done something or 
other. I haven’t come to any conclu- 
sion. The last two days have just been 
one long nightmare, in which everything 
is upside down, and I can’t trust any- 
thing, least of all myself. Don’t you 
see that, when | feel like that, it isn’t 
so absurd to think that—oh, to think 
anything about you or myself or any 
one.” 

“Perhaps [I can understand better 
than you imagine, Mary,” he answered. 

For a moment he considered the posi- 
tion in silence. 

“If you could only tell me, James, 
give me your word that it was not your 
servant, that you knew nothing about it, 
I would believe you at once.” 

“That’s just it,” he said. “How can 
I give you my word that it was not my 
servant? I don’t know what he did 
that morning after I left my apartment. 
For all I know, it might have been he.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. ‘But at least you 
can tell me that no word or deed of 
yours could have prompted him to do 
it.” 

“T could tell you that,” replied James 
Tilehurst, “but it would be no use in my 
doing so. Suppose I were to assure 
you now that I know nothing about it, 
and to-morrow, at the inquest on my 
servant, it happened to be proved that 
he was in a position in which he could 


have done it at that time. Suppose 


further, the police find that he actually 
did do it. I should probably be arrested 
then. You would feel just the same 
about it as you have felt hitherto. You 
would try to believe my assurance, but 
you would not succeed. 

“Look here, Mary,” he added, as a 
sudden train of thought flashed into his 
brain, “I tell you now that I think it 
highly probable that my servant did 
kill Mr. Mathieson.” 

“Why—why do you say that?” 

“T am not going to tell you why I 
say it,” he answered. “TI will no more 
tell you that than I will give you my 
assurance that I am innocent. I may 
be wrong in what I am thinking, but I 
am going to take immediate steps to 
prove it.” 

“But why can’t you set my mind at 
rest in the meantime ?” 

“Because there is only one way in 
which I can do that,” he answered. “I 
must give you proof, complete and un- 
answerable, of my innocence, and 
then——” 

“And then?” she prompted. 

“T will come back to you,” he an- 
swered, his voice vibrant with emotion, 
“and help you to forget that this dark 
shadow ever clouded our love and came 
between us.” 

At his words, tears welled in her 
deep brown eyes. In his heart there 
was nothing of resentment against her, 
only a profound sorrow for her suffer- 
ing. She seemed to him then to em- 
body all the sadness in the world in her 
tragic little figure. He wanted to take 
her in his arms and comfort her. But 
he wanted more to reéstablish their love 
on a secure and lasting foundation. 

Fearful to trust his own emotion, he 
hurried from the room before he could 
falter in his purpose. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, August 24th. As this magazine is published every week, you 


will not have long to wait for the next 


instaliment 


of this serial. 
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T seemed doubtful if Jimmy 
Pape had ever heard the story 
of the man with an ax to 
grind. Perhaps he had. 
Probably, when Bertha van Horn whis- 

pered in his ear the intimation that she 
would leave her happy home for him, 
if he would aid her in a little project 

that had to do with the downfall of a 

gentleman by the name of Big-nose 

Charley, Jimmy did not even suppose 

that he was about to be initiated into 

the crafty wiles and artifices of a 
woman who had an ax to grind. 
However, Jimmy Pape was a very 

wise young man; he admitted the fact 

himself. No shrinking violet was 

Jimmy. Some even insinuated that he 

had a swelled head; others remarked 

that he was just a plain, unvarnished 
wise guy. 

Old Noah Webster has it that the 
word ‘wise’ may be defined, in part, as 
‘versed in art or science.’ Jimmy Pape 
was well versed in the art of opening a 
safe, the ‘can-opener’ method preferred. 
This was one of the many things in 
which Jimmy excelled. He was on the 
way to being a pretty fair all-around 
yegg. 

Little Joe Reilly and Bertha van 
Horn had an ax to grind. Said article 
being their personal sensibilities, they 
were in a state of irritation, owing to a 





etc. 


deficit of sixteen hundred dollars in 
their working capital. 

The ax had been in more or less vio- 
lent contact with the bone-ribbed ex- 
terior of big-nose Charley’s dome of 
wisdom. In fact, the ax had glanced off 


considerably the worse for wear, being 
battered, dented, nicked, chipped, and 
misused in general. 


Joe and Bertha desired to whet their 
ax at the earliest opportunity, and if no 
opportunity presented itself, why, they 
were not the cute little pair to let days 
pass idly without framing up some- 
thing. 

At the time there appeared to be 
more axes than little boys and grind- 
stones. Inspector Mortimer Shannon, 
a gentlemanly personage who was con- 
nected with the department of criminal 
investigation of the fair city adjoining 
Kerry Village, had an ax to grind, 

Little Joe Reilly and Bertha van 
Horn took their ax to Jimmy Pape, and 
so did Inspector Shannon. 

Jimmy sucked in one corner of his 
mouth and closed his left eye and 
looked at the moon over his right shoul- 
der. He conceived the brilliant idea of 
playing both ends against the middle, 
Big-nose Charley being the intermediate 
point of interest, as he was about equi- 
distant from the extremes. 

“Jimmy,” said Bertha, leaning across 
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a table in the rear of Casey’s all-night 
lunch parlor, “I’m putting it up to you. 
That big stiff played a dirty trick on 
me, and I'll get back at him if it lands 
me in stir.” 

“Sure,” said Jimmy, “I know. Leave 
it to muh. Hufkh!” 

In the back of Jimmy’s mind flashed 
the thought of how enticing were the 
inducements, considered from a finan- 
cial point of view. Jimmy Pape was a 
stool pigeon; so there would be a certain 
named sum coming to him if Big-nose 
Charley got entangled in the network 
of local law and order while he was 
yet possessed of sufficient incriminating 
evidence to land him a jolt up the river. 
On top of this? there would be a per- 
centage rakeoff from the division of 
spoils which belonged to Little Joe 
Reilly and Bertha van Horn. Lastly, 
whatever was in the gopher was coming 
to him, anyway. 

Of course, Jimmy did not let the gent 
from the front office in on all the stage 
secrets. 

The whole game in a nutshell 
this: 

In town there was a loan office which 
had been surveyed and was pronounced 
a fair-enough prospect. It was on the 
second floor of an ancient four-story- 
and-three-quarters wooden building in 
Newspaper Row. Entrance from the 
street was by way of a pair of narrow 
and dingy stairs to a somewhat unpre- 
possessing entrance door, across which 
were fastened small strips of wood. 
These strips covered fine wires which, 
should they be disturbed, would im 
mediately set off an alarm in the office 
of a protective association and bring 
two husky gentlemen on the hotfoot. 

Jimmying this door was out of the 
question. The front of the loan office 
looked down onto the Three 
great, plate-glass windows, subdivided 
by two mullions, constituted the barrier 
at this point. A street lamp illuminated 
the latter means of ingress all through 


Was 


street. 
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the night hours, and a ladder would be 
necessary to reach the coping, anyway. 
Entrance by means of forcing one of 
these windows was scratched off the 
pad. 

Beyond was a party 
twelve inches in tkickness. That was 
marked oft. The store below was 
lighted after hours by a solitary elec- 
tric bulb. Nothing doing there. The 
room above was a bookbindery plant. 
That was different. In fact, it was 
made to order. A window at the rear 
of the place opened on a light well; a 
fire escape in the light well led to the 
roof; the roof offered a choice of three 
different routes, any one of which 
either led, by means of fire escapes, to 
a poorly lighted court or a couple of 
convenient alleys 

Jimmy Pape knew all this. It took 
him a week, performing with due cau- 
tion and deliberation, to get the thing 
all traced out in accordance with the 
most approved methods of artisans of 


yall of brick, 


his class. 

The gophers themselves were old. 
Almost any gentleman who was inclined 
could open them—if he had a little 
spare time some dark night and pos- 
sessed the proper tools. 

Jimmy Pape and “Gyp the Gimp,” as- 
sisted by Big-nose Charley, would do 
the job. It was very simple. The gang 
had lost a man, was the explanation 
that Jimmy gave Charley. To Jimmy 
it sounded all right, and Charley lis 
tened, and licked his lips with patient 
indulgence, appearing to give the bait 
the consideration that it was expected 
he would. 


Big-nose Charley always liked to 
please 
“M’m,” he had 
proached. “Yea-ah. Yea-ah, I under- 
i iZ ain’t that tough? Yeh los’ 


stan’. My, 
when yuh was expectin’ to 


said when = ap- 


a pard j’st 
pull a li'l’ stunt, an’ ut’s lef’ yuh short. 


Tch, tech! Le’me see, now. J’st le’me 


see a minut’.” 
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Gravely Charley had given himself 
over to meditation. This he accom- 
plished by placing the most of his 
weight on one foot, the while he picked 
at the lobe of his left ear with his right 
hand. 

Charley fairly oozed sympathy, 
which was one of the best things the 
gentleman did. After a lengthy com- 
munion within himself, the old veteran 
of the underworld murmured: 

“T dunno. I guess prob’ly I can ac- 
commerdate yuh. M’m, I guess so, 
buddy. Now, you j’st go on ahead an’ 
give yeh father a li'l’ sketch of this here 
prospec’ so’s Char-leh can see if yeh 
are a-doin’ of ut hunky-dory.” 

It is well for Jimmy Pape’s peace of 
mind that he could not look inside of 
Charley’s old, silvered head during that 
interval when the young yeggman was 
explaining for the benefit of the new 
member of the band such details of the 
play as he chose to lay on the boards. 

Usually Charley preferred to roll his 
own, as it has been written. Just why 
the old-timer should break an age-worn 
rule of his own making to sit in at a 
somewhat doubtful game of chance 
with companions who had earned the 
reputation of playing only with marked 
cards is one of those things that is 
only partly understood in a choice bit 
of philosophy that Charley loved to 
quote : 

“If a guy allus stops t’ look before 
he leaps, there will be a lot uh times 
he’ll never leap at all. Th’ thing uh ut 
is: leap furst an’ look after’ards—but 
do a lot uh thinkin’ before yuh ‘light.” 

Charley leaped when he accepted the 
proposition presented by Jimmy Pape. 
But the old veteran of the underworld 
did considerable thinking between 
“leaping and landing.” 

Everything was arranged. 

Jimmy Pape, Gyp the Gimp, and Big- 
nose Charley were to attack the crib. 
The crib was that ancient building on 
Newspaper Row on the second floor 


of which the Standard Loan Company 
maintained an office. 

Little Joe Reilly and Bertha van 
Horn, in a high-powered car, would 
wait at a place previously designated 
until three o'clock; then they would 
drive slowly through Newspaper Row 
to College Street, through College 
Street, slowly, to Tremont Street. If 
all was well, Jimmy Pape and Gyp the 
Gimp would be waiting in the shadows 
of an alley halfway in that block which 
is traversed and bisected by Prexit 
Court and Martin’s Place, and creviced 
between the dingy walls of its ancient 
structures by Dillway Court and Re- 
gan’s Alley. 

Inspector Mortimer Shannon was to 
station himself at the corner of Prexit 
Court and Broomway Street in the 
neighborhood of three o'clock. Fol- 
lowing their operations in the office 
of the Standard Loan Company, Jimmy 
Pape and his two companions would 
time their departure to coincide with the 
arrival of Little Joe Reilly on the scene. 

At the corner of Prexit Court and 
Martin’s Place the trio would separate, 
Jimmy and Gyp slinking along Mar- 
tin’s Place toward Tremont Street and 
safety, while Charley—according to the 
instructions, or of Mr. 
Pape and the Gimp—guided his foot- 
steps over the crest of the grade which 
marked the center of Prexit Court and 
out into Broomway Street, where, by 
previous arrangement, Inspector Shan- 
non would be patiently waiting to put 
the hooks into Big-nose Charley. 

“We got to split on the get-away,” 
Jimmy had explained. “We got to 
split in the alley.” 

“Oh, my, yes!” Charley had agreed 
readily. “That do be so, f’r a fa’k, 
Golly, I might never ’a’ t’ought_o’ that. 
Sure, we got t’ split in the alley.” 

“And you go through to Broomway 
Street,” Jimmy continued, his beady lit- 
tle eyes watching Charley closely, “and 
then duck. Get me?’ 


suggestions, 
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Big-nose Charley had nodded gravely. 
Yes, he got Mr. Pape. Then Jinmy 
had concluded: 

“We'll divvy the swag just as soon 
as we get into the gophers—and then 
dissolve partnership. We got no fur- 
ther use for you; you got no further 
use for us. Gyp and me is pals. We'll 
go our way; you go yours. If you get 
nailed, keep your mouth shut. If you 
squawk, I’ll croak you if it’s the last 
job I do.” 

Charley had looked pained at the in- 
sinuation that he would so far forget 
himself as to squeal on his brothers of 
the underworld. Gently he reminded 
Jimmy that above all else he was a yen- 
tleman and a scholar. Never would he 
so forget himself as to play rat on a pal. 
Solemnly he raised his right hand and 
took oath with an expression of great 
piety on his face. 


IT. 


Big-nose Charley has quoted Solo- 
mon as follows: 

“Prepare th’ lay, an’ make ut fit f’r 
yehself in th’ field: ’n’ arter’rds fash- 
ion a kip f’r yeh accordin’ as yeh are 
not deceived by their lips.” 

Which is not exactly a literal trans- 
lation of the word as it is written, and 
this in itself is characteristic of Lig- 
nose Charley. 

The job in the office of the Standard 
Loan Company was scheduled for Sat- 
urday night. It was on a Wednesday 
night preceding this date that Jimmy 
Pape and Bertha van Horn met at a 
roadhouse some miles distant from the 
city and carefully reviewed their plans. 
The lady gazed into Mr. Pape’s eyes 
and patted his hand and otherwise gave 
the gentleman to understand that she 
considered him in a favorable light. 
The lady was pleasing to look upon, 
and Jimmy fell for her flattery. 

On Thursday night, at a place in se- 
cret, Jimmy Pape met Inspector Shan- 
non. The latter pressed some cigars on 


Mr. Pape, and they smoked and com- 
pleted minor details of that which was 
planned. On Friday night Big-nose 
Charley and Mr. Pape met at a little 
table in the rear of an all-night lunch 
room and held their final conference. 
Each made solemn vows of absolute 
loyalty and silence. 

Mr. Pape was especially loud in his 
assertions that he and his associate, Gyp 
the Gimp, would shield and protect the 
name of Charley, even to the last ditch 
and pen, should the occasion arise. 
Neither voluntarily nor by violence of 
the third degree would they divulge to 
the bulls the identity of their confed- 
erate, were they so unfortunate as to 
fall into the hands of the cops at any 
subsequent date. No, indeed; not 
they! 

It may be said of Big-nose Charley 
that he always believed in playing what- 
ever game he participated in according 
to the merits of the players. If the 
game was on the level, Big-nose Char- 
ley could deal as straight a hand as the 
fairest. However, once the veteran of 
the underworld discovered any little ir- 
regularities concerning the manner in 
which his companions were manipulat- 
ing either the cards or the truth, he 
could himself shuffle the pasteboards of 
the game with amazing craftiness. 

Early in his life, forces over which 
he had no control had made it impera- 
tive for him to analyze quickly and ac- 
curately all motives which prompted 
friendships. A friend remained one 
only so long as his mouth screened his 
heart, and that sufficiently to deceive. 

On Saturday morning Big-nose Char- 
ley, dressed in a manner to make the 
feeblest inhabitant sit up and whoop, 
meandered downtown and looked over 
the village. He was coming out of 
Winter Street when Inspector Shan- 
non spotted him. This gentleman 
stopped suddenly and drew back into 
a doorway. 

“Look who’s here!” 
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Now, there’s a funny thing about 
Charley; it’s the same way with a 
donkey. When his eyes are about half 
closed and he looks as though he was 
half asleep, the only thing that is awake 
about him is his legs. Not only is he 
keeping a pretty close line on things in 
the immediate vicinity, but, on top of 
that, his brain is tuned to a point where 
the machinery in his gftic is hitting on 
everything. 

If you are looking always for a girl 
with a red hat, you will be quite likely 
to see her before any one else, because 
you have trained your eyes to watch for 
red hats. Big-nose Charley’s eyes had 
been trained to automatically watch for 
bulls—plain harness or plain clothes. 

Charley saw Mr. Shannon at about 
the moment that worthy was sidling 
into a narrow doorway on Washington 
Street. However, instead of trying to 
lose the detective in the crowd in the 
shopping district, the old-timer headed 
straight for the other’s retreat. 

“Good mornin’, of’is’r,” said Char- 
ley easily. “Warmish, ain’t ut?” 

“Morning, Charley,” grunted Inspec- 
tor Shannon, eying the man before him 
a little perplexedly. “You look as 
though you were going to something 
pretty swell, all dressed up like a town 
hall.” 

Charley dusted a bit of imaginary lint 
from the front of his coat; then re- 
moved a similar bit of imaginary thread 
from the shoulder of the front-office 
man. 

“M’m,” he murmured, disregarding 
the other’s reflection concerning his at- 
tire and removing his hat the while he 
dabbed at his forehead with the fingers 
of his open hand, “quite a change fr’m 
yisterd’y.” 

Inspector Shannon’s eyes narrowed. 
Somehow, he always felt when he was 
conversing with Big-nose Charley that 
the old rascal was making fun of him. 
He told himself now that, if it wasn’t 
for the fact that to-night was the night, 
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he would see that this old fashion plate 
got the gate ; he had been loafing around 
town altogether too long for the good 
of all concerned. It was no credit to 
himself that Charley was getting away 
with several little things that pointed 
his way, but in connection with which 
there was no evidence, 

Charley fanned himself with his hat, 
glancing up and down the street. He 
cocked an eyes at the sky, and glanced 
at the detective. 

“Have yeh got th’ makin’s, adm’r’l?” 

“No; I haven’t got any makings!” 
stated Mr. Shannon. “I smoke a 
cigar.” 

“Yeh,” said Charley, “so do I— 
sometimes. But I been overtook by 
misf’rtoon. Oh, my, yes!” 

“Huh! You want to look out that 
you are not overtaken by more mis- 
fortune.” Inspector Shannon bobbed 
his head impressively; his lips he com- 
pressed tightly. “I'll take the greatest 
of pleasure, Charley, in walking you up 
onto the hill one of these days with 
enough on you to send you away for 
twenty years. Mark my word. You 
can’t alwavs get away with the stuff 
you have been pulling in this burg.” 

Charley’s brain worked rapidly. 
Here he was close on a big job, and 
old dick pussyfoot was watching him, 
watching him closely, and with no inten- 
tion of letting him put anything over 
if he could prevent it. Inspector Shan- 
non took a cigar from his vest pocket, 
snapped the red-and-gilt band from the 
weed, bit off the end, and lit the smoke. 
Charley fidgeted. The inspector puffed 
contentedly. 

Big-nose Charley’s ever-restless gray 
eyes followed the course of the bril- 
liant cigar band in its fluttering flight 
to the pavement. After a little he 
stooped and picked it up. He exam- 
ined it casually; then cocked an eye at 
the police officer. 

“Good cigar,” he said. 


‘ 
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“Yes,” said the inspector, “too good 
for you to smoke, Charley. What?” 

The old safe blower’s eyes studied 
the face of the other; then slowly 
dropped to the bit of colorful paper 
that he held gingerly between the thumb 
and forefinger of his right hand. His 
lids narrowed just a little. 

“Solomon says,” he murmured, ap- 
parently addressing himself, “ ‘When 
thou sittest down t’ eat with a hombre, 
consider diligently what is before thee.’ 
Ain’t ut so? Oh, my, yes. Think ut 
over, admir’l. Goo’ day, of’is’r. See 
yeh bime-by—m-maybe !” 

As Big-nose Charley moved away 
through the throng, the old-timer care- 
fully tucked the red-and-gold cigar 
band into a pocket of his vest. The 
name on it was “El Perfecto.” It was 
the same brand of cigar which Jimmy 
Pape had been smoking during their 
conference in the lunch room the eve- 
ning previous. 

Inspector Mortimer Shannon and 
Jimmy Pape, yegg and stool pigeon, 
smoking the same brand of cigar. That 
was all right, too. Perhaps there was 
something deeper in it; perhaps there 
wasn't. However? 

Almost immediately the plans which 
Big-nose Charley had made for a sure 
get-away altered somewhat. 

At.a place on the avenue the old- 
timer bought a new, yellow, genuine- 
cowhide traveling bag. He paid twenty- 
eight dollars for it. Across the street 
he bought two new soft shirts, six 
pairs of black stockings, a dozen hand- 
kerchiefs, four neckties, loud and hand- 
some. Also, he bought a new plaid 
cap. The hat he was wearing he put 
in his new bag; the cap he wore. 

When he again stepped onto the side- 
walk he glimpsed Inspector Shannon 
hovering in the lee of a candy cart on 
the opposite corner. Charley paused 
long enough to build himself a smoke; 
then picked up his yellow bag, and 
moved off uptown. At a distance the 


detective followed. Somehow, he was 
suddenly very suspicious of the lanky 
personage in the howling clothes. 

At a news stand in the Washington 
Street tunnel Big-nose Charley checked 
his bag. He then took a train going 
south. He got off at Dover Street 
and walked through to Shawmut Ave- 
nue, thence to Pleasant Street, and 
along certain of his haunts in Kerry 
Village. At a dingy doorway he paused 
and glanced behind him. Cop Shan- 
non was just turning the corner. Char- 
ley’s new plaid hat was the first thing 
he saw. However, an instant later it 
faded into a hallway. 

Inspector Shannon tossed the butt, 
which was less than half smoked, but 
considerably chewed, into the street, 
and scratched his chin. “Just you wait, 
old man,” he muttered; “just you see 
what drops to-night. You think you 
are pulling something or other now. 
You think you are kidding me that 
you are not on the cross any more, but 
are just getting ready to blow. Huh! 
Sut to-night! To-night when you duck 
out of Prexit Court just you see what 
you run into, my friend.” 

Shortly before five o’clock of this 
Saturday afternoon a gentleman, who 
was not Big-nose Charley, presented a 
parcel check to the girl on the news 
stand in the Washington Street tunnel, 
received Charley’s new genuine-cow- 
hide bag, and proceeded to the street. 
He walked three blocks to Newspaper 
Row, and entered a loan office. 

He wanted a small loan. Could it 
be arranged—for bag and contents? It 
was. The gentleman received the sum 
of eight dollars and a slip of paper 
which certified that the property here- 
inafter described was this day taken in 
pawn from the persons named herein, 
and the sum stated loaned thereon. 

The name given was C. Rufus Cressy. 
The address which was recorded does 
not matter, for it was a shameful fab- 
rication, Upon leaving the loan office 
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the stranger walked through Spring 
Lane to the post office, and purchased a 
stamped envelope. On this he scrawled 
an addressin Kerry Village. He 
placed the pawn ticket in the envelope 
and moistened the seal; then slipped 
the letter in a mailing slot—and imme- 
diately passed out of the picture, re- 
taining the eight dollars as a fee. 


IT. 


The crow was posted. The thing now 
was to garret the crib. It was done 
with a most businesslike precision. Gyp 
the Gimp remained in the room for a 
time as look-out. Big-nose Charley and 
Jimmy Pape entered by way of the 
pent-house, the stairs of which led to 
a blue-printing establishment below. 
Here they let themselves into a stair 
hall. They descended to the third floor, 
and removed a large square of glass 
from a door which led into a bookbind- 
ery plant directly above the loan office. 

Jimmy Pape entered first. He yas 
followed immediately by Big-nose 
Charley. Together they examined the 
floor by the aid of a small flash light. 
At a point approximately above the cen- 
ter of the room below, they pried up 
several boards with their jimmies. 
Charley kicked away the plaster below, 
while Mr. Pape gave his attention to a 
paper bundle which contained a rope 
ladder. He twisted two screws into the 
floor. From these he suspended an 
ingenious affair which he had made 
of window cord and patterned after a 
ship’s ladder. 

Jimmy Pape was the lightest. He de- 
scended first; then steadied the frail 
ladder for the more clumsy Charley. 

With the utmost deliberation the two 
men examined the big safes. Then 
Jimmy moved to one of the huge plate- 
glass windows, and stood, looking down 
into the street. A policeman was stroll- 
ing leisurely along on the sidewalk be- 
yond. An owl car rumbled past, paus- 


ing just beyond to pick up a couple of 
passengers at a white post. Two press- 
men crossed the street carrying small 
cans of steaming hot coffee. Other 
night workers came and went. The 
click of their feet on the pavement be- 
low was very distinct. 

“It’s a good thing we ain’t going to 
use soup,” said Mr. Pape a trifle nerv- 
ously. 

“M’m,” said Charley. “Yea-ah, 
Wery fortunate. Wery.” And the 
old-timer cocked an eye at the back of 
Mr. Pape’s head. There were one or 
two little matters that were passing en- 
tirely above that gentleman’s uppermost 
extremity. 

A big trunk was dragged from the 
rear of the loan office and placed before 
the door of the safe farthest from the 
windows at the front of the room. Onto 
this Jimmy Pape climbed with his drill- 
ing clamp. This he attached near the 
top of the safe and in a position that 
would bring the drill to bear approxi- 
mately an inch and a half from the 
top and an inch and a half from the 
central division of the double-door 
front. He made the attachment fast by 
means of thumb screws and brackets. 

He tried the steel for hardness; then 
inserted a_ three-sixteenth diamond- 
point drill in its chuck. Jimmy Pape 
worked with a sort of unhurried sure- 
ness that bespoke great familiarity with 
the tools of his trade. 

His drill went through the outer 
shell of the right-hand safe door and 
into the composition. He removed the 
drill, inserted a larger one, and the proc- 
ess was repeated. One o’clock came. 
Big-nose Charley relieved Mr. Pape. 

One-thirty dragged past; one forty- 
five; two. Gyp the Gimp came down 
from his post on the roof and reported 
that all was well. He now took ‘his 
turn at the drill. At two-twenty the 
clamp was removed, and a powerful 
sectional jimmy was brought into play. 

Slowly, very slowly, the outer shell 
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of the old safe was torn away. The 
steel exterior was lifted away from the 
thick wall of composition within. The 
crack between the two doors of the safe 
widened. The sturdy curved point of 
a second jimmy was inserted. A rivet 
head was forced from its countersunk 
‘bed. Steadily the skin of the safe door 
was peeled back. It was the old can- 
opener method. Slow, but effective, 
having the additional advantage of si- 
lence. 

Once the outer casing was ripped 
away and allowed to swing free on its 
hinges, it was but a short task to smash 
the combination lock with a heavy cop- 
per hammer and remove the bulky in- 
ner half of the door. 

After a ten-minute attack the inner 
door was flung back and the boxes be- 
yond stripped of their valuables. 
Jimmy Pape and the Gimp were jubi- 
lant. They spread the loot out on the 
top of a glass case and examined it by 
the aid of the light that shone from a 
street lamp across the way. 

The Gimp rubbed his hands exult- 
antly and nudged Mr. Pape slyly as 
that gentleman systematically checked 
up on the profits taken so far. The eyes 
of the latter glistened. The cash was 
over a thousand dollars. There were 
diamonds and jewelry valued around 
the neighborhood of seven thousand 
dollars. However, the greater part of 
their swag consisted of negotiable se- 
curities, which—when the time came— 
they would have very little trouble to 
dispose of through their “gager,” or 
middle man. 

Nearly thirty thousand dollars in the 
one safe—to be cut four ways. The 
eyes of the two young yeggs turned to- 
ward the second safe, near the front of 
the loan office. Possibly more awaited 
them yonder. 

Their eyes turned, now, from the 
big gopher beyond to that spot where 
Big-nose Charley was poking in the 
shadows at the rear of the place. 


“What are you doing back there?” 
growled Mr. Pape. Something about 
the veteran of the underworld had 
aroused just the faintest trace of sus- 
picion in the brain of Bertha van Horn’s 
ax grinder. Either Big-nose Charley 
was just twice as foolish as he looked— 
or the big stiff was just twice as cute 
as Miss van Horn had given him credit 
for. 

“IT wuz a-lookin’ f’r a good ‘Benja- 
min’,” Charley explained a bit sheep- 
ishly. “I ain’t got meh a good over- 
co’t, an’ so I wuz j’st a-tryin’ of a c’uple 
on.” He went on, after a brief pause, 
talking half to himself: “Ain’t got er- 
zactly th’ color I wants, but that un’s 
a good fit, ’n’ nat. This un here is 
kinder light, ’n’ nat un ’as got a lot 
uh shoddy in ut.” 

Jimmy Pape swore. 

“You danged old fool!” he cried. 
“You put on that flash of yours again 
and I'll come out back there and wind 
this jimmy around your neck so quick 
you'll think it was always there.” Mr. 
Pape turned to the Gimp. “Can you 
imagine it? We garret a crib and open 
a box and find swag like this—and that 
crazy fool goes picking out a flogger 
for himself like he was in a store!” 

Jimmy Pape and Gyp the Gimp re- 
turned to the task of drilling the sec- 
ond safe. They felt that there was no 
further need for the posting of a ‘crow,’ 
or lookout. They would not be dis- 
turbed now. For a time Charley con- 
tinued to mutter and fumble at the rear 
of the office. The two yeggs paused 
frequently in their work to carry on a 
whispered conversation. The size of 
their haul had suddenly created new 
and startling ideas anent certain possi- 
bilities which were opened to them. 

“Let’s put the big feller to sleep,” 
whispered the Gimp, “grab off what we 
got, and dust—and to Hades with Reilly 
and his filly. Fifteen thou each way 
then. Hah? What do yeh say, 
Jimmy ?” 
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“Aw, forget it!” muttered the other. 
“Three double crosses is ‘too many. We 
double the dick, and he’s going to lay 
for us. We double Bertha and the 
other guy, andfbesides squawking, they'll 
be looking for us with a gat. No; we 
got to go through. We got to let the 
big guy have enough to convict him. 
That’s what Shannon wants. The bulls 
would overlook a lot if they could get 
enough on this bloke out back to put 
him away. That’s what they want. We 
get protection and ain’t got a broad and 
her man looking for us for the rest of 
our life with a smoking iron.” 

The Gimp grunted, and again turned 
his attention to the drill. “It ain’t my 
way,” he complained. “Seems like 
throwing good kale away, letting this 
guy have enough to let the cops get 
him bang’ to rights. But ain’t he going 
to holler for his corner, anyhow, when 
he sees we are holding out on him?” 

“He Y know it, 
snapped Jimmy. “We'll ‘shuffle’ his 
share after we make the split.” 

Big-nose Charley moved toward the 
front of the loan office, where the two 
yeggs were getting ready to bring their 
big jimmy into play. The entire loot of 
the first safe was still on the top of 
the glass show case, where it had been 
piled after its removal from the safe. 
The old-timer of Kerry Village paused 
and leaned against the counter, staring 
down at the strange assortment of 
wealth before him. 

The fingers of his right hand at last 
began to poke carelessly in and out 
among the securities and the rings and 
watches and money. He picked up a 
huge diamond ring that was _ easily 
worth eight hundred dollars, and car- 
ried the lustrous stone toward the win- 
dows at the front. The light from the 
street lamp beyond touched the beauti- 
ful stone and brought out a myriad of 
sparkling colors. Charley whistled 
softly, and began shaking the 
gently in his cupped hand. 
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“Purty li'l’ trinket,” he murmured, 
his eyes studying the two forms beyond. 
“M’m! Purty—and waluable.” 

Suddenly Jimmy Pape turned. Then 
a low oath escaped him. 

“\Vhat are you doing with that 
stuff?” he demanded, stepping down 
from the trunk and moving back along 
the case on the opposite side from that 
spot where the old gerver stood. 

“Oh, nuthin’,” said Charley easily, 
“but playin’ with th’ purty gadgets.” 

“Get away from ’em!” snarled the 
young yeggman warningly. ‘Get away, 
you big bum. What are you trying to 
pull off here?” 

Big-nose Charley continued to shake 
the ring in his right hand. Gyp the 
Gimp moved stealthily down from his 
place before the safe by the window. 

“Ves,” he put in, “leave ’em alone! 
Get up there and take a crack at that 
drill for a change. What do you 
think ?” 

Suddenly Jimmy Pape muttered 
something beneath his breath and 
sprang forward. He was clutching the 
heavy jimmy, which he carried with 
both hands. 

Big-nose Charley was methodically 
possessing himself of such of the valu- 
ables as seemed to take his eye. 


IV. 

Gyp the Gimp gasped as Big-nose 
Charley swept a handful of the larg- 
est stones from the top of the glass 
case into a huge waiting paw, which 
at once transposed the gems to a side 
pocket of the gentleman’s coat—and 
then came away for more. 

The little stack of bills that had been 
there had already disappeared.  Big- 
nose Charley seldom bothered his head 
with securities or bonds of any kind. 
Money, the hard, cold cash, and dia- 
monds were his specialty. He was very 
particular as to the kind of loot he se- 
lected, 
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“Holy smoke, Jimmy!” breathed the 
Gimp, crowding along the narrow aisle 
close behind the distraught Mr. Pape. 
“Look it!” 

A second time Charley’s right hand 
traveled to the pocket of his coat with 
a load of sparkling jewelry—but this 
time when it came above the counter it 
held an automatic pistol, which bit of 
hardware was the object that wrung 
the ejaculation from the lips of Gyp. 

Jimmy Pape balanced himself and at- 
tempted to swing the heavy jimmy. It 
was no time for gun play. However, 
the passage there behind the counter 
was all too narrow; furthermore, the 
open doors of the first safe hampered 
his movements. The,short prong at 
one end of the jimmy caught against 
the nearer edge of steel, while the other 
end of the octagonal bar swung into 
the glass case with disastrous results. 

Big-nose Charley stepped back, clear 
of the flying particles, but kept his 
gun leveled before him. The old-timer 
remained urbane; the gat, in the half 
light, was very black and menacing. 

“Gentl’mun, calm yourself,” said 
Charley. “J’st put up yuh hands ’n’ 
try an’ remember how it would pain 
meh if I should have t’ shoot one or 
more uh yeh. I’m peaceful by nater, 
but I do be have t’ insist that yuh don’t 
attemp’ no hosstile demunstration.” 

Jimmy Pape swore with an almost 
tearful abandon. Gyp the Gimp con- 
tented himself with muttering. Cer- 
tainly, the big dub was simple. Sure! 
Like a steel trap. 

“Say!” cried Jimmy Pape. “lor the 
love of Mike what has got into you, 
you big cheese?” 

“Jimmy,” said Charley, reaching 
across with his left hand and plucking 
a colored bit of paper from his lower 
right-hand vest pocket, “I wuz a-talkin’ 
with Cop Shannon t’day. Yea-ah. M’m. 
*N’ he wuz smokin’ one uh them swell 
seegars with th’ same name on ut that 
wuz on one that you wuz pullin’ at 


las’ night. Same brand, ’twas; so I 
wuz a-wonderin’, j’st wonderin’, if 
m’ybe th’ two uh ’em didn’t come fr’m 
th’ same box. How about ut?” 

Jimmy denied, however, with sul- 
phur-tinted emphasis, that such a thing 
was possible. But it was useless; Big- 
nose Charley was convinced to the con- 
trary, and Jimmy Pape’s oaths moved 
him not a little. Ht moved along the 
case that was nearer the front of the 
office. A telephone was on a small 
square of felt there. Charley’s left 
hand reached out toward the receiver. 

“Hey! What the blazes are you go- 
ing to do?’ sputtered the now thor- 
oughly startled Mr. Pape. 

“Goin’ t’ tell th’ op’rator there has 
been a stick-up at th’ Standard Loan,” 
said the gray-haired veteran of the un- 
derworld, “’n’ that there is a c’uple 
birds over here waitin’ for the p’rleece. 
I'll put a hobble on yuh; then bid yeh 
good mornin’.” 

Immediately Gyp the Gimp waxed 
fearful, while, without an instant’s hesi- 
tation, Jimmy Pape unbuttoned his lip. 
In other words, he tried to wriggle out 
from under. Full and inclusive was his 
release of the details of the thing so 
far as Little Joe Reilly and Bertha van 
Horn were involved. He admitted that 
he had been present at an interview 
with Inspector Shannon, but he asserted 
feverishly that it was Bertha van Horn 
who had engineered the framing of 
Charley himself. 

The story appeared to make very lit- 
tle impression on Charley. He had his 
own ideas. He grunted, but he made 
no further move toward the telephone. 
Instead, he proceeded to relieve Mr. 
Pape and the Gimp of their weapons, 
Immediately thereafter he fastened both 
his victims together, placing them back 
to back; then circled them with the re- 
mainder of a hank of window cord that 
had been in Jimmy Pape’s burglar kit. 

Once more Big-nose Charley began 
poking about at the back of the loan 
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office. For some moments he was 
busily engaged in a small storeroom ad- 
joining. At length he emerged and 
began awkwardly climbing the frail 
ladder. In vain did Mr. Pape and the 
Gimp voice appeals for release. 

Once on the floor above, Charley 
kneeled and poked his head back into 
the jagged opening. 

“Yeh know,” he quoted, “a prudent 
man foreseeth evil an’ hideth hisself. 
If { had a li’? more time I could tell 
yeh some other things ol’ Solomon says. 
One wise hombre. Oh, my, yes. I'd 
adwise yeh t’read some uh th’ things he 
says, an’ meditate thereon—while yeh 
are stoppin’ over t’ Charleh Adams’ 
place. Ta-ta!” 

And Big-nose Charley scrambled to 
his feet and moved toward that open 
panel at the rear of the bookbindery 
plant, while in the office of the Standard 
Loan Company, below, Jimmy Pape, 
wise guy, and Gyp the Gimp rolled 
and fought and breathed great curses 
there on the floor as they struggled to 
free themselves of the many circling 
strands of the stout white cord which 
enveloped them. 

Charley found the fire escape that 
had been used to reach the roof, and 
descended. He avoided the cantilever 
ladder at the second story because of 
the noise it would make, and worked 
the remainder of the distance by means 
of a fire shutter and a gutter pipe. 

Once in the alleyway itself, he re- 
moved a cheap pair of white, cotton 
gloves and tossed them into a crevice 
between the wall and a jutting rear-en- 
trance stoop. He dusted off his hands, 
straightened his tie, rearganged the soft 
felt hat he wore, and then moved care- 
fully up the alley, hugging close to the 
brick walls at his left. 

Some thirty yards beyond he turned 
to the left and entered a narrow walk 
between two buildings that was known 
as Regan’s Alley. He moved down this 
quietly. He passed the glass front of 


a time-honored tavern unseen by the 
night clerk. Again he turned to his 
left, into Dillway Court, and, a moment 
later, was standing something like a 
block and a half from Newspaper Row 
and the office of the Standard Loan 
Company. 

An owl car rumbled into sight. Char- 
ley hailed it and swung onto the front 
platform. Somewhere in the night~a 
clock tolled the hour of three. A big 
touring car swung up around the statue 
of old John Adams and moved slowly 
up Washington Street into Newspaper 
Row. In Broomway Street, Inspector 
Shannon, huddled in the shadows of a 
store doorway, was peering expectantly 
up into the dimly lighted Prexit Court. 
It was not to his liking to remain idle 
like this, trusting that a young yegg by 
the name of Pape had not been giving 
him a bum steer. It was the only thing 
to do, however, for the stool pigeon 
had refused absolutely to divulge the 
name of the place that had been marked 
for looting. It must be enough that 
Big-nose Charley was framed, and with 
the goods on him. 

At ten minutes past three o’clock Big- 
nose Charley dropped off the owl car 
at Broadway. He walked through to 
Pleasant Street, and, in a dingy little 
street in the famous Kerry Village, he 
entered a doorway—and faded out. 

V. 

At noon Monday the papers were 
carrying scare lines all across the front 
page in heavy-faced type. 

ROBBERS GET $30,000 LOOT IN 
WASHINGTON STREET OFFICE. 
Tear Hole Through Ceiling; 
Crack Safe. 


Yeegs Make Clean-Up of Bonds, Jewels, and 
Money in Office of Standard Loan Com- 
pany in Heart of Business District 
—Leave No Trace. 


Followed a column in which the 
thing was referred to as the cleanest 
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safe robbery in the annals of the police 

department. The yeggs, it said, wore 

gloves, and left all their tools behind. 
A subheading read: 


TRY SECOND SAFE. 

After taking everything of value from the 
first safe, the yezgs moved their operations 
to the second safe, separated from the first 
only by a roll-top desk. It was while they 
were tackling this that their pals must have 
given the alarm, and they fled. 

A hole had been drilled in the door and 
an attempt had been made to jimmy off the 
shell of steel. The second safe is in full 
view of passers-by on Washington Street. 

The men left behind two jimmies, several 
drills, a clamp, the rope ladder, and a pair 
of gloves. A book of records was destroyed 
and a glass show case smashed. 

Half an hour's frantic labor had re- 
leased Jimmy Pape and Gyp the Gimp. 
Hurriedly they had gathered together 
all that Big-nose Charley had left be- 
hind, then carefully made their way 
to Martin’s Place. Little Joe Reilly 
and Bertha van Horn were waiting, 
though with much ill grace. The get- 
away that followed was quite as had 
been planned. Only intermediate events 
had gone awry. 

Loot they had won, but still they had 
an ax to grind, Little Joe Reilly and 
Bertha van Horn. 

At ten o’clock Monday morning Big- 
nose Charley, dressed in wondrous rai- 
ment and a startling plaid cap, left his 
place of abode in Kerry Village and 
walked slowly up Tremont Street to- 
ward the Common. He was carrying a 
cheap yellow bag. Near Elliot Street 
Inspector Shannon hove into view. The 
world was all wrong, and it wasn’t 
bolsheviks this time. 

The detective spotted Charley from 
a considerable distance. That is to say, 
he glimpsed the plaid cap. He was 
breathing hard when he collared the 
old-timer, but he was jubilant. The last 
person in the city he had expected to 
pick up to-day was Big-nose Charley 
himself; yet here was the big thief, 
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strutting up the line as cocky as life. 
Well, this time the fellow would go to 
the front office; that much was cer- 
tain. 

“Why, good mornin’, of’is’r,” was 
Charley’s greeting. ‘“Hurryin’ ag’in? 
My, my, ain’t you th’ spry lil’ rascal? 
Tch, tch!” 

“Cut the comedy, Charley,” warned 
Mr. Shannon impressively; “it won’t 
get you a thing. I want you. Come 
along. No fuss now.” 

“Far be ut fr’m me t’ do anythin’ 
t’ cause a real gentlmun like yehself, 
inspect’r, trouble. Sure. Only t’ glad 
t’ accomerdate yeh. Ain’t been up t’ 


th’ clubhouse f'r a lon’ time. Nice 
mornin’. Hup, hup! Look out f’r that 
ortermobile, Mister Shannon. Good 


men is scarce. Ain't got th’ makin’s, 
have yeh?” 

Inspector Shannon said he had not. 

The gentleman eyed the bag that 
Charley was carrying, and a grim lit- 
tle smile of satisfaction crossed his face. 
From the tail of his eye Charley saw it. 
“Ut’s the same bag you wuz helpin’ 
meh pick out yesterd’y,” he lied. “Good 
bag f’r th’ money.” 

“What you got in it, Charley?” 

“Oh, j’st some things; hankerwiches 
an’ th’ like.” 

The inspector grunted. If he hadn’t 
got the old sinner with some of the loot 
of the Standard Loan Company, he— 
Mr. Shannon—would go and soak his 
head. If Big-nose Charley wasn’t bang 
to right now, he would consider seri- 
ously going back to the tall, uncut, and 
taking up abode with the cows and 
chickens. 

At the front office Big-nose Charley 
was grilled thoroughly. He was then 
searched. The room he had ‘occupied 
also was examined. But it was no use. 
There was absolutely nothing of an in- 
criminating nature discovered; Charley 
had looked too well to that. 

Inspector Shannon mopped his brow 
and swore. Jimmy Pape had double 
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crossed him; of that he felt sure. 
Either that—or Big-nose Charley was 
putting something over. 

“Charley,” said Mr. Shannon, when 
it was decided, at last, that the veteran 
of the underworld would have to be 
turned out, after all, “would you take 
a little fatherly advice ?” 

“Yea-ah, sure,” murmured Charley, 
“fr’me an old frien’ like you, of’is’r. 
What is ut ?” 

“I'd suggest, for the good of your 
health, that you go down to the station 
with me and take a train or a boat, 
tuaybe, for China or Frisco or some 
place. What do you say? I'll go down 
and see you off. How’s that? I'll or- 
der some posies and you can go in style 
—only you've got to go. Sorry, but 
this city is pretty crowded just at pres- 
ent, and you do just naturally need a 
lot of room, I'll say so. Hump!” 

“D’ye know,” Charley said with a 
grin, “when I met you I wuz on meh 
way down to th’ dep-po. I wuz thinkin’ 
th’ same thin’ meself.  <Ain’t that 
funny ?” 

Inspector Shannon thought it was. 

“What station was you going out at ?” 

“North,” said Charley instantly. “I 
wuz goin’ t’ take a li'l’ trip t’ Canady 
—f'r meh healt’. Th’ doc says 1 got 
t’ keep outdoors.” 

“Well, you won't if you stick around 
long,” growled the detective. 
“Canada it is.” The inspector com- 
pressed his lips and shook his head. 
And the fellow was going across the 
line. 

While Inspector Shannon and Big- 
nose Charley were standing in the train 
shed of the North Union Station, a 
rather seedy individual, carrying a new, 
yellow, genuine-cowkide traveling bag, 
came and stood close beside Charley 
and the officer. He set the yellow bag 
which he was carrying down at his feet. 

For nearly an hour he had _ been 
standing in the waiting room, watch- 
Watching and waiting was the 


here 


ing. 


best thing he did, but this time he was 
being well paid for it; yes, an even 
hundred dollars. His watery eyes glis- 
tened. He licked his lips and wished 
he could earn a hundred bones as easy 
every day. A hundred bucks for 
merely taking a hock ticket, which ar- 
rived in the morning mail, to a place 
down in Newspaper Row, pay eight 
dollars and a few odd cents, and re- 
ceive a nice, new yellow bag. Funny 
thing about the place, too: it had been 
broken into. Yes, this was the identi- 
cal bag which now lay at his feet. 

The stranger, alias C. Rufus Cressy, 
glanced around him. He caught the 
eye of a tall gentleman in a plaid cap. 
The other gentleman was inclined to be 
friendly. 

“Has yeh got th’ makin’s, buddy ?” 

Yes; Mr. Cressy had. 

“Thank ye,” said Charley when the 
nail was built, and he turned to Mr. 
Shannon to borrow a match. 

It was while the inspector was search- 
ing for this necessary article that the 
worldly worn Mr. Cressy picked up his 
bag and moved off. That is to say, he 
picked up Charley’s bag and left his 
own. It was a very careless thing to 
do, but the two bags were very much 
alike. 

Ten minutes later the Montreal train 
backed in. 

Inspector Shannon escorted Big-nose 
Charley to a seat, putting himself out 
even to the extent of carrying Char- 
ley’s bag. He placed it in a rack for 
the gentleman and sat down beside him 
till the train should pull out. Things 
were weighing heavily on the detective’s 
mind, and he had no intention of allow- 
ing the old shyster to give him the slip 
at the last minute. He was getting the 
gate, and getting it with all the trim- 
mings. 

The conductor called the final “All 
aboard,” and Inspector Shannon moved 
down the aisle. 
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“So long, Charley,” he said. to examine craftily, deep beneath an ar- 
“Goo’-by, admir’l,” said Charley. ray of haberdashery in a new, yellow, 
“See yeh some more.” genuine-cowhide bag, a part of the loot 


of the Standard Loan Company in 
Hours later Big-nose Charley began Newspaper Row. 





FIRST WOMEN TO ESCAPE FROM AUBURN PRISON 


gy NABLE to bear the monotony of life in prison any longer two women re- 

cently bent all their energies to escaping from confinement and did what 
no other woman had done before in the fifty years of the institution’s existence 
—crushed out of Auburn Prison in central New York. One of them had been 
so despondent that she had previously attempted suicide by hanging from her 
cell door. Her friend and fellow prisoner, Mary Smith, had frustrated the 
attempt and then held out the hope of escape to her. 

For two weeks thereafter Mary Smith and Irene Miley worked at fash- 
ioning for themselves some clothes with which to replace the uniforms worn 
by the female prison inmates. They used five light gray blankets, and from 
this material they made suits and hats. With a screw driver they removed the 
screws from the simple locks that fastened their doors. Tacks that had held 
down the carpets in their rooms served to keep the locks in place till the hour 
set for the attempt to escape. 

The women obtained impressions of the key to the door of the dormitory, 
and with two files and a spoon made a key to open that door. 

When all was ready they pulled the tacks from the locks of their room 
doors, stole along the corridor to the door shutting off the dormitory from the 
other rooms on the floor, opened it with their key, and crept down to the second 
floor of the women’s wing of the prison. 

On that floor the kitchen is situated, and one window in the kitchen was 
not barred. Tying three blankets together, the women climbed down to the 
prison yard. Both fell before they reached the ground, but neither was hurt 
much. 

A twelve-foot wall still stood between them and freedom, and they were 
dismayed and at a loss as to how to surmount that difficulty until they found 
a spade in the yard. Mary Smith, who is tall, leaned the spade against the 
wall, and using it as a foot rest, clutched the top of the wall and pulled herself 
up. She helped Irene Miley over the wall, and both succeeded in breaking out 
of Auburn Prison. 

They were at liberty twenty-four hours and went as far as Syracuse before 
they were taken into custody again. A policeman who noticed their odd cos- 
tumes, arrested them on suspicion, their identity was discovered, and they were 
returned to Auburn, 
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THE CASE OF THE KING OF FORGERS 


HE cashier of the Bloomsbury 
branch of the London and 
Westminster Bank in London 
had presented to him a check 

for five thousand pounds signed by a 
large firm of card makers and printers, 
one Friday afternoon a few years ago. 
A check for this amount had been pre- 
sented regularly every Friday afternoon 
in order that the cashier of the firm 
should have the necessary money to pay 
the employees the following morning, 
so the bank cashier did not consider the 
amount as anything unusual. 

“How will you have it?” he asked. 

In reply the bearer of the check handed 
over a list showing what part he wanted 
in gold and silver and what proportion 
in notes. This list was the usual one 
which accompanied the firm’s check, and 
the cashier, without further delay, 
counted out the necessary amounts, 
which the bearer of the check placed in 
the bag he was carrying. 

A quarter of an hour after he had 
left, another man walked into the bank 
and presented a check for five thousand 
pounds signed by the same firm. The 
coincidence of the checks for such large 
amounts struck the cashier as curious. 

“I'll let you have the amount in a 
minute,” he said as he stepped into the 
manager’s office. 

“T believe this check’s a forgery,” he 


told the manager. “I paid out five thou- 
sand pounds about a quarter of an hour 
ago and here is another one for pre- 
cisely the same amount.” 

“You are sure the first check was 
genuine?” 

“Yes. I know the firm’s signature.” 

“You'd better call the bearer of the 
check in here,’ said the manager. 

As soon as the bearer appeared the 
manager said: 

“Where did you get this check from?” 

“Why, Mr. Smith, the cashier,” re- 
plied the other, looking astonished. 
“T’ve come straight along with it. Is 
there anything the matter?” 

“Only I believe it’s a forgery,” an- 
swered the manager. ‘We had better 
get your people on the phone, I think.” 

A few minutes’ conversation on the 
telephone quickly convinced the man- 
ager of the bank that the second check 
was perfectly genuine; that it was the 
first one which had been forged. The 
signatures to the check were so clev- 
erly forged that not only was the cash- 
ier deceived, but the men whose hand- 
writing was imitated were not sure at 
first whether it had been forged or not. 
There was no doubt that one of the most 
remarkable forgers of recent years had 
carried out the fraud, and the bank very 
promptly put the matter into the hands 
of the Bankers’ Association. 
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The Bankers’ Association, to which 
most banks in England belong, has its 
own detectives and _ private-inquiry 
agency that make it their business to 
track down forgeries and frauds of all 
kinds on banks, but they were com- 
pletely baffled by this latest swindle, and 
were compelled to call in the assistance 
of Scotland Yard. 

The detective who took charge of the 
case was former Superintendent Frank 
Froest, then. a detective inspector, one 
of the cleverest detectives Scotland 
Yard has ever produced. 

“What was the man like who handed 
in the check?” he asked. 

“He appeared to be just an ordinary 
clerk, clean shaven, young, nothing par- 
ticularly outstanding about him,” re- 
plied the cashier. 

“Did he appear nervous?” persisted 
Froest. 

“No. In fact, he didn’t strike me in 
any way suspicious, or naturally I 
shouldn’t have cashed the check.” 

The famous detective had had expe- 
rience with forgers before, and he came 
to the conclusion that the man who ac- 
tually cashed the check probably was 
perfectly honest and had done so as an 
employee of the actual forger. 

The usual plan of the big forger, as 
Inspector Froest was perfectly well 
aware, was to open a bogus office, ad- 
vertise for a clerk, and when the forged 
check was ready send the new employee 
to the bank to get it cashed. At a dis- 
creet distance either the forger or one 
of his confederates would follow, and, 
if the check were cashed without de- 
mur, shadow him safely back to the 


sion that this was precisely the method « 
which had been employed in this case, 


and he determined to discover, if he 
could, the clerk who had cashed the 


check. As the forger would only em- 
ploy his temporary clerk for two or 
three weeks at the most before getting 
him to cash the check, Froest narrowed 
down the time in which the clerk had 
been in his new employment. 

Here the detective took on a tre- 
mendous task. He obtained copies of 
all the daily newspapers in London for 
a month before the presentation of the 
check, and he cut out every single ad- 
vertisement where a clerk was wanted. 
There were, naturally, several thousand 


of such advertisements. 


The patient detective went carefully 
through every one of them to verify 
which were genuine and which were 
bogus. It was a huge task, but at last 
he was left with a number of advertise- 
ments for clerks which he considered 
to be doubtful, and he set out on the 
colossal undertaking of calling at the 
address given in every advertisement 


and testing its genuineness. This labor 


took him some weeks, but at the end of 
the time his patience was rewarded. He 
came to a suite of offices from one of 
which the advertisement had been sent. 

“Oh, the people left here some time 
ago,” one of the clerks said. ‘The care- 
taker can probably tell you where they 
have moved.” 

The detective knew, in his own mind, 
that he probably could not. But, at any 
rate, he might be able to give him some 
information. 

“The gentleman who had that office 


went to smash suddenly,” the caretaker 
said in reply to the detective’s question. 
“He was only here three weeks with 
one clerk, and he never seemed to get 
any business. Such a nice gentleman 
he was, too, and so was his clerk.” 

“When did he go smash?” asked 
Froest. 

“Let me see, it’s two months last Sat- 


office. Ii there were any suspicion 
about the check, and the new clerk were 
obviously being detained in any way 
while inquiries could be made, the forger 
could at once clear out into safety, for 
he is prepared to vanish from his of- 
fice on only a few minutes’ warning. 
Inspector Froest came to the conclu- 
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urday that he gave up his offices,” an- 
swered the caretaker. 

The date was significant, for it 
only the day before, the Friday, that 
the forged check was presented and 
cashed! The detective felt sure he was 
on the right track. 

“Do you know what happened to the 
clerk?” he asked. He knew it was use- 
less asking what happened to the head 
of the bogus firm! 

“No, but one of the clerks on the 
ground floor knew him. They used to 
go out to lunch together.” 

The detective promptly made fur- 
ther inquiries from this clerk. He 
learned that the man he was after had 
obtained a job in some firm in Chancery 
Lane. 

“T don’t know where exactly,” he con- 
fessed. ‘But I knew he was very fond 


was 


of a game of billiards, and often played 
in one of the places in the Strand.” 
For days Inspector Froest wearily 


watched young clerks playing billiards in 
the saloons in the Strand, keenly on the 
lookout for the clerk whose description 
he had from three sources, the cashier 
at the bank, his clerk friend, and the 
caretaker. At last, after a fortnight’s 
patient waiting, the detective saw a 
young fellow enter whose description 
tallied with the man he was after. The 
detective promptly drew him to one 
side. 

“Excuse me asking you,” he said, 
“but did you cash a check a couple of 
months ago for five thousand pounds at 
the Bloomsbury Branch of the London 
and Westminster Bank?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the other frankly. 

“I’m Inspector Froest of Scotland 
Yard,” continued the detective. “And 
I want you to tell me how you came to 
cash that check? Who your employer 
was, and why you left him?” 

The young clerk, perfectly willing, 
told all he knew. 

“I was paid thirty shillings a week,” 
he said. “And I spent most of my time 


preparing envelopes to be sent out broad- 
cast for some advertising stunt my gov- 
ernor had on hand. The third week he 
said he would have to go to Berlin, and 
one Friday afternoon he sent me to the 
bank to cash a check for five thousand 
pounds, telling me to get so much in 
gold, so much in silver, and the remain- 
der in notes. He gave me a list to give 
to the cashier, showing what amounts 
of each he wanted. He was in a hurry, 
and he told me to get a cab and get 
back as soon as possible. I went to 
the bank, gave in the check and the list, 
and, after I received the money, I got 
into the cab to return, but my gov- 
ernor met me on the way and took the 
money from me, saying he had to go 
into the city. On Saturday morning I 
went to the office and I found a letter 
from the governor, inclosing ten pounds 
and directing me to go for a month’s 
holiday. When I got back from my 
holiday I found another letter at my 
lodgings telling me he would not require 
my services, and inclosing a five-pound 
note. 

It was exactly as the detective had 
surmised. After weeks of patient hunt- 
ing he had got no nearer the man he 
vanted. But what he did obtain from 
the clerk was a very complete descrip- 
tion of the forger, his style of dress, 
walk, appearance, and so on, all of 
which the detective carefully memo- 
rized. He showed the clerk photos of all 
the well-known English forgers, but the 
clerk was unable to recognize any as the 
man who employed him. 

For several months Froest continued 
his inquiries without any further result, 
and sheer chance put him on the track 
again of one of the most remarkable 
criminals of modern times. The detec- 
tive went to France in connection with 
another case, and one fine day he 
strolled in the Bois de Fontainebleau 
and lost the way. 

For an hour he wandered through the 
wood till he came to a road crossing it. 
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In the distance a lady and gentleman on 
horseback came cantering along, and as 
they came by, the detective politely 
asked in French his way. The gentle- 
man on horseback replied and pointed 
out the best route, but the detective 
hardly heard him. Automatically he 
had noted every little point about the 
rider, as he did with every one to whom 
he spoke, and something about him re- 
minded him of a description he had 
heard some time ago, but could not, for 
the moment, place. 

So sure did the detective feel that he 
had had this man’s description before, 
that he kept the couple in sight and 
saw them dismount at a little wayside 
inn. Then like a flash there came to 
him the description of his employer by 
the clerk in London, six months before. 
The clerk had mentioned a curious cast 
in the eyes of his employer, and the 
stranger on horseback had the same cast. 
. Froest was a great-enough detective 
to act on suspicion without waiting for 
formal proof. He called at the inn and 
was soon chatting with the landlord over 
the bottle of the best. 

“It’s the Count Louis and his charm- 
ing wife, the Countess Teresa, of whom 
you inquire,” said the landlord. “Ah, 
they are of the best of customers. He 
has traveled. A most particular cus- 
tomer about the food, but he is most 
generous.” 

“Have they stayed with you long?” 
asked the detective. 

“Two short months,” said the land- 
lord. “But they are so particular. They 
must have the best wines and the best 
food. Monsieur the Count writes out 
his own menu every day. Here is to- 
morrow’s.” 

The detective had a first-class mem- 
ory, and it flew back to that list of 
silver and gold and notes. The hand- 
writing seemed very similar. He de- 
termined to get hold of the menu. 

“What a magnificent choice!” he 
cried. 


“T should like a copy, monsieur, 
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to show my friends, and I should like té q : 


” 


bring them along to enjoy it. 

The landlord, pleased with the praise 
of the detective and eager for the prom- 
ised custom, willingly copied out the 
menu. 

“May I have the original?” asked 
Froest. “I should like to show my 
friends the handwriting of a real live 
count as a greater inducement to come 
along.” 

The landlord unsuspectingly fell into 
the trap, and the precious menu was 
soon in the possession of the detective, 
who hurried away to Paris. He imme- 
diately called on a photographer and 
arranged for him to go early in the 
morning and by hook or crook obtain 
a photograph of the count and countess. 
He told a very convincing story to the 
photographer. 

“The lady is the wife of a friend of 
mine and this scoundrel has run away 
with her,” he said. “My friend wants 
to obtain indisputable evidence for di- 
vorce, and the first step is a photograph 
of the two together. If you can get 
this you will be doing my friend and 
myself a great service.” 

The next afternoon the wily detec- 
tive received an excellent photograph 
of the supposed count. Then he hur- 
ried as fast as trains and the steamer 
would take him to London. There he 
handed the clerk the menu he had ob- 
tained. 

“Why, that’s my governor’s handwrit- 
ing!” he exclaimed at once. 

“And that’s the governor, only he’s 
grown a beard,” he added when shown 
the photograph. 

By one of the most amazing pieces of 
luck which sometimes happens in real 
life, Froest had actually run across the 
man he wanted! Not so shrewd a de- 
tective would have missed him alto- 
gether, but, once a description had been 
given to Froest, he never forgot it. 
Though it had been six months before 
when the forger had been described to 








him, he had not forgotten a single point. 
It was that fact which gave him the 


power to seize and make the most of the - 


opportunity. 

With the proper extradition warrants 
in his pockets, Froest went over to 
France again. He had arranged with 
the French police to deliver the wanted 
man at Havre. The handing over of 
the prisoner was more dramatic than 
any one expected. The count was hand- 
cuffed and brought on board the Chan- 
nel steamer just as he had been brought 
direct to Havre. 

Before he signed the necessary docu- 
ment which was the formal receipt for 
his prisoner, the detective asked that he 
should be searched. 

“Tam on French soil and under the 
protection of the French flag, and it is 
illegal to search me,” cried the count in- 
dignantly. 

“He can’t be searched,” added the po- 
lice official. 

“T refuse to sign that till I’ve searched 
him myself, law or no law,” said Froest 
grimly. The violent protest of the pris- 
oner made the detective suspect he was 
carrying a weapon of some kind on him 
and would use it at the first oppor- 
tunity. The detective determined to 
take no risks. As he spoke, one of the 
gendarmes unfastened the handcuffs, 
and, with a snarl of rage the “count” 
sprang at the English detective, and the 
two rolled over and over on the deck of 
the vessel. Froest, however, was an im- 
mensely powerful man, and he soon had 
his man helpless. 

That he was correct in his surmise 
his search quickly proved. T'rom one 
pocket he drew a fully loaded revolver, 
and from a secret special pocket, made 
near the seam of the count’s trousers, 
a large bowie knife of American manu- 
facture sharpened like a razor! The 
American knife provided a clew to the 
wanted man’s real identity. He proved 


io be an American named Sloane, one 


of the most remarkable of American 
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forgers. So clever was he at forging, 
that he was always known in the un- 
derworld of crime as the “King of 
Forgers.” His life history was amazing. 

At the age of sixteen he entered the 
United States navy, being transferred 
as a clerk in the course of time to the 
navy department at Washington. There 
he committed his first forgery. Among 
his acquaintances was a keen autograph 
collector, and he asked him if he could 
manage to get the signatures of some of 
the famous American naval celebrities 
of the day. 

Many of the documents passing 
through Sloane’s hands were signed by 
the very men the autograph collector 


_ wanted, and the King of Forgers tried 


his hand at imitating them. He found 
that he had an amazing and fatal facility 
for imitating signatures, and he deter- 
mined to put his pen to more practical 
use. - 
In a week or so he began by forging 
passes for himself and friend, and the 
small “dockets” for petty expenses, all 
of which passed muster and made him 
bolder. Finally he forged orders on 
the paymaster general for no less than 
forty thousand pounds! With the pro- 
ceeds he married a girl of his acquaint- 
ance, and forging the necessary per- 
mission for leave, went on his honey- 
moon! But for a casual examination 
of his books while away the forgery 
would probably have never been discov- 
ered. For this forgery he was sen- 
tenced to five years. 

On his release, Sloane managed to get 
in touch with a wealthy widow who was 
extremely religious. By attending the 
same church and playing on her feelings 
as a fervent worshiper, Sloane actually 
induced her to marry him. Within six 
months he had squandered the whole 
of her fortune and deserted her! 

Soon afterward he forged a check for 
over four thousand pounds on the Bank 
of Mobile. He was arrested, but es- 
caped, and he next turned up as the 
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secretary of a wealthy merchant named 
Treadwell. Within a few weeks Sloane 
had forged checks of his employer to 
the amount of eighty-two thousand 
eight hundred pounds, practically ruin- 
ing him. 

The King of Forgers then fled to 
England, and for some years led a life 
of luxury on the proceeds of his last 
forgery. But, as with the case of all 
criminals, funds began to run low and 
he planned the robbery of English 
banks. He started with forging a check 
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for five pounds, and his method of 
working was precisely the one already 
mentioned, sending an innocent clerk 
to cash the check, so that he ran prac- 
tically no risk of detection. 

He found that his hand had not lost 
its cunning, and he swindled Glyn, 
Mills & Co., the well-known bank- 
ers, to the tune of four thousand pounds, 
before carrying out the forgery outlined 
above, a forgery for which Mr. Justice 
Hawkins sentenced him to fifteen years’ 
penal servitude at the Old Bailey. 
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AUDITOR KILLED IN HIS OFFICE BY POLICE 
ISTAKEN for a burglar, Charles C. Dietrick, Jr., auditor for a Chicago 


furniture company, was shot and killed by policemen as he was leaving 
the office one night recently. Dietrick was d6ing some work on the firm’s 
books when the night watchman, who didn’t know him, saw him at the office 
safe and telephoned for police to come and get the man he supposed was a 
criminal. 

Two policemen, in plain clothes, were sent to the factory, and looking through 
the window, saw Dietrick at work. They called to him to approach them, say- 
ing they were police officers, but not hearing them or else believing their decla- 
ration was simply the ruse of bandits, Dietrick did not obey. Instead he switched 
off the lights and attempted to escape from the office. By the light of an arc 
lamp in the street one of the officers saw the auditor stealing out of the room. 
He fired twice, both shots taking effect and killing Dietrick before he could be 
taken to a hospital. 


BEAR TO BE USED AS SLEUTH 


OGS are often used in the apprehension of criminals, but the employment 
of a bear in the detection of crime is a new method, originating, it is said, 
with a certain sheriff in Maine. The bear, which is being trained in a camp 
in the New England State, is very fond of molasses. Now, molasses, the sheriff 
claims, is used commonly by violators of the prohibition law who make their 
own brew. The bear, it is believed, will smell molasses when the keenest-nosed 
human detective would fail to do so. Straight to the molasses—and the stills 
—will go the bear, and the sheriff, accompanying him, will apprehend the law- 
breakers. 
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y Frederick Ames Coates 


Author of ‘‘On the Word of a Thief,’’ etc. 


RS WALLACE LAMSON 
paused wearily at the entrance 
to the broad walk that led to 
the pretentious colonial house 

among the trees. She hoped at least that 

Edgar Lamson would be at home, 
though she knew that was not at all 
likely at this time of the day, even 
though she had learned at his brokerage 
office that he was not there. Such a 
man of affairs as her husband’s brother 
was would surely not be at home at 
eleven in the forenoon of a business 
day. 

It was not his fault, she reflected, that 
she had not visited the house before in 
several months, though it was within 
a dozen blocks of her own modest 
home. Edgar Lamson had always been 
friendly enough to his less successful 
brother and that brother’s wife, but 
then 

“T suppose I’ve got to go to her,” 
sighed Mrs. Wallace Lamson. Com- 
posing herself as well as she could she 
walked up the concreted path, mounted 
the well-kept steps, and pressed the bell. 

The wooden-faced man in black who 
answered at least did her the honor of 
“This way, Mrs. Lam- 








recognizing her. 


son. IUll see if Mrs. -Lamson is at 
home.” 

“Of course she’s at home!’ com- 
mented Mrs. Wallace Lamson to her- 


self as she was left alone in the stiffly 
furnished reception room. “If she 
weren’t, he’d know it well enough with- 
out going to find out. But whether her 


ladyship will condescend to see her poor 

sister-in-law or not, is another matter.” 
Evidently her ladyship did conde- 
7A DS 


, 


scend, however; for the unemotional 
Griggs appeared in the doorway again. 
“Mrs. Lamson will see you in her bou- 
doir. Will you step this way, please?” 

Mrs. Edgar, in a filmly silk negligee 
that was in strong contrast to her sis- 
ter-in-law’s plain serviceable costume-of- 
all-work, waved a languid arm toward a 
chair, without rising from her own. 

“Why, my dear Mary! What a lovely 
surprise!’ gushed Mrs. Edgar Lamson, 
with a slight lingering on the name 
“Mary,” as if she wished to extract 
from it its full possibilities of plainness. 
Her own name was Phyllis; and Mary 
reflected with a bitter humor that in the 
Greek it meant “leaf’—though the only 
connotation it bore for her in connec- 
tion with her sister-in-law was of leaf 
lard. “It’s such a long time since I 
have had the pleasure of seeing you.” 

The affectedly delighted reception 
made it the more galling to Mary Lam- 
son that she came as a suppliant, made 
it almost impossible to state her errand. 
Why had Wallace remained an under- 
paid bookkeeper when his no more bril- 
liant brother had done so well in busi- 
ness for himself? It was the children, 
of course: Wallace Lamson never could 
afford to take the chances which, while 
they might have led to success, might 
also have deprived the precious young- 
sters of their support. His brother, 
with no such handicap, had risen far. 

“Wallace is—Wallace has——” 

The other raised her penciled eye- 
brows in an expression of exaggerated 
surprise. Mary Lamson gritted her 
teeth and plunged boldly to the heart of 
the matter. 
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“Wallace was arrested this morning. 
He’s in jail now. I want to——” 

“My dear!” The words came in tones 
inexpressibly shocked. ‘Arrested ! 
How dreadful! But—how? Why?” 

“For robbery.” Mary Lamson be- 
came grimly calm, after making the first 
shocking announcement. ‘And perhaps 
worse.” 

Phyllis had raised her hands, in a 
studied gesture of consternation and 
horror. “But—how terrible! I simply 
can’t believe it of Wallace. Go on, my 
dear ; tell me all about it.” 

Resentful, Mary passetl over her sis- 
ter-in-law’s naive assumption that Wal- 
lace was guilty, and plunged into the 
story. 

“Starrett & Company’s local branch 
office—that’s where Wallace works, you 
know—was broken into last night. This 
morning the clerk who arrived there 
first found the safe open and rifled, and 
papers scattered about the room, as if 
there had been a struggle of some kind. 
There were red stains on some of the 
littered papers, too; some rope was 
wound about one of the office chairs, 
as if somebody had been tied in it. The 
rope had been cut apart. And later, 
when Mr. Wrentham, the manager, 
didn’t appear, they inquired and found 
that he had not been home since last 
evening, about nine o’clock, when he 
left to go to the office to attend to some- 
thing he had forgotten. They think— 
they think that he’s been sg 

“Murdered!” exclaimed 
dramatic horror. 

Mary Lamson nodded. “They be- 
lieve that he found the robber at work; 
that there was a fight in which he was 
overpowered and tied in a chair, and 
later . 

Mrs. Edgar Lamson permitted a 
frown of deep thought to furrow the 
smooth softness of her forehead. “But 
mightn’t it be that he was not—not 
killed; only taken away somewhere, for 
some reason?” She ransacked her mind 


Phyllis in 


for romantic possibilities drawn from 
her highly seasoned reading. “To be 
held for ransom, perhaps!” 

“Of course,” snapped Mary. “There 
isn't any charge of murder yet, and 
won't be until they’ve investigated Mr. 
Wrentham’s disappearance further. 
But for Heaven’s sake, isn’t it bad 
enough? Wallace is in jail, I tell you! 
Accused of a serious crime! The thing 
to do, and do quickly, is to get a lawyer 
to arrange to get him out, to arrange 
bail. That’s what I came to see you 
about.” 

“But why in the world should they 
have picked out Wallace as a suspect, 
of all people? You'd think they’d look 
for some outsider, instead of a clerk 
in the very office that was robbed! And 
anyhow—why Wallace?” 

“Because whoever came into the of- 
fice came through the door, and used 
a key,” Mary explained. “Nothing was 
broken open; even the safe had been 
opened by the combination, in the regu- 
lar way. So they thought it might be 
some one in the office. Among the scat- 
tered papers on the floor they found 
a scrap of an envelope that had been 
torn apart—part of the name showed 
‘m-s-o-n,’ and those are the last four 
letters of Wallace’s name. That alone 
might not have been enough, though. 
They questioned Wallace, gave him a 
chance to prove an alibi, but he couldn’t 
do it. Then they arrested him.” 

“Couldn’t do it! Why not?” 

“Because little Bertha, the baby, was 
taken with cramps last night, about ten 
o'clock, and we hadn't a bit of pepper- 
mint in the house, so Wallace started out 
to get some. He had to go to five drug 
stores before he found one that was 
open, so he was gone nearly an hour; 
and the streets he was walking on were 
practically deserted, so he met nobody 
who could identify him. Of course, he 
can prove that he was at the store where 
he finally bought the peppermint; but 
that was at ten minutes of eleven. From 
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ten o’clock until then he can’t prove 
where he was; and the robbery might 
have occurred then—probably did, if 
Mr. Wrentham left his home at nine, 
and was in the office while the burglar 
was there.” 

“My poor brother-in-law !” exclaimed 
Phyllis. “It surely looks bad for him, 
doesn’t it? You're right—what you 
want to do right away is to get a law- 
yer—the best lawyer in town. Let me 
see, who is the best?” 

“We'll have to be satisfied with less, I 
guess,” interrupted Mary. “We know 
that Wallace is innocent, and it won't 
take any preéminent talent to handle his 
case. Only it will taken money. I—I 
haven't enough money to pay a retaining 
fee. Jack’s illness with the measles last 
month took all we had, except our ac- 
count in the Building and Loan—and I 
can’t get at that to-day. I suppose some 
lawyers might take the case without any 
cash in advance, but I hate to ask sucha 
thing of a stranger. I’d rather——” 

“You'd rather come to me,” purred 
Mrs. Edgar patronizingly. “And quite 
right, too, my dear. Fortunately, we're 
well able to spare you what you need. 
I won't even have to call up Edgar; I 
have my own checking account, you 
know.” 

Mary winced at the ostentatiously 
charitable air of the other. She would 
rather have done almost anything than 
place herself in a position to suffer it; 
but it was for Wallace, and it had to 
be done. Perhaps maliciously, 
uursed the belief that her wealthy sis- 
ter-in-law, if denied the privilege of thus 
indulging her vanity, would have been 
much less willing to help. 

“About—say, fifty dollars for a re- 
taining fee?” asked Mrs, Edgar, taking 


she 


a long check book from the drawer of 


a flimsy boudoir desk and poisong her 


pen. “That ought to be ample, I should 
think.” 


“Yes—but about bail? Suppose they 


won't release Wallace except on bail? 
Could you- 5 

“Oh, I’m sure that won’t be neces- 
sary! With such a flimsy reason for 
holding him—nothing but ‘m-s-o-n’ on 
an enveiope! There was nothing else 
to identify the envelope as his, was 
there? There might be any number of 
people whose names end in those let- 
ters. 

“No; nothing else. In fact, I’m per- 
fectly sure that it didn’t belong to Wal- 
lace. I was mending the lining of his 
coat last night, some time before he 
went out, and there wasn't a letter or 
envelope in the pocket except the 
grocer’s monthly bill. It wasn’t from 
that, because Wallace has that still. And 
besides, there was some printing on the 
Hap, right in back of the name. It was 
torn; but it showed plainly ‘Brentwood 
N—.’ And I know that Wallace never 
had any correspondence with any firm 
or person with that in their name; I'd 
have remembered it.” 

Mrs. Edgar Lamson quickly replaced 
her check book and = snapped the 
drawer shut again. “I think I’ll give 
you the fifty dollars in cash,” she an- 
nounced quickly. “I have that much in 
my purse.” 

Mary Lamson nodded, slightly sur- 
prised. “Wallace thought,” she contin- 
ued on her former train of thought, “that 
it might have been from the Brentwood 
National Bank. He says there is a bank 
by that name in the city.” 

“How ridiculous! At least—that’s 
not at all likely. Brentwood is such a 
common—such a very common name, 
you know! Why, I once had a very 
dear friend who married a man by that 
name. A very common name, yes. But 
I don’t attach any importance to that 
envelopg whatever, Mary. I’m sure 
that it means nothing. And they can 
hardly refuse to let Wallace off when 
you go there with a lawyer ; a good law- 
yer. Isn't there a Habeas Corpus Act 
or something? You know what I mean. 
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I’m ever so glad to have been able to 
help you. Here: two twenties and a 
ten.” 

As Mary Lamson swallowed her pride 
and closed her fingers about the money, 
a knock came at the door. Quickly she 
stuffed the bills into her hand bag. 
Griggs the butler appeared in the door- 
way. 

“Luncheon, ma’am. Shall I lay cov- 
ers for two?” with a scarcely perceptible 
flicker of his eye toward Mrs, Wallace. 

“No; only for one, Griggs,” replied 
his mistress quickly. “Mr. Lamson 
won't be home to lunch. That is—he 
didn’t tell you that he was coming home, 
did he?” 

She rose, and accompanied her guest 
downstaiirs to the door. ‘Don’t worry, 
now, my dear ; and don’t attach too much 
importance to that scrap of an envelope. 
An alibi is the proper thing. Surely 
somebody must have seen Wallace last 
night.” 

As soon as the door had closed, she 
turned sharply upon Griggs. 

“Did Mr. Lamson tell you yesterday 
where he was going?” she demanded. 

“No, ma’am.” 

“And he didn’t 
night ©” 

“No. I thought that you—— 

“Oh, yes! How forgetful of me! 
He did tell me—he had to go to New 
York on business.” 

The luncheon was a silent affair. Mrs. 
Edgar Lamson ate alone, nibbling slowly 
and without appetite at the food which 
the ubiquitous but unobtrusive Griggs 
brought her. She was thinking, wonder- 
ing, worrying. The meal ended, she 
retired to her room, leaving an order 
with Griggs that she was not to be dis- 
turbed. 

Her first act was to lock her door. 
Then she went to the little desk and 
opened the drawer. She felt for the 
long check book, where she had thrust 
it far back, and drew it out. The cover 
was plain, she noted—a pojnt which she 


return home last 
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had somehow never noticed before. She 
opened the book on the desk, and read 
on the check that faced her the name 
of the bank: “Brentwood National 
Bank.” She glanced across at the chair 
which had been occupied by her caller 
of the morning. “She might have 
seen,” she admitted grudgingly to her- 
self, “if she was looking and taking any 
notice. But I don’t think she lid,” 

Further rummaging in the drawer 
brought forth a handful of letters, from 
which she rapidly sorted one from the 
bank—the monthly statement of ac- 
count. She turned the envelope over 
and noticed another thing which until 
then had escaped her: the name of the 
bank was printed near the point of the 
flap. 

Once more she turned up the face of 
the envelope and drew out the inclosure. 
The envelope was addressed on a type- 
writer. Carefully, looking at both sides, 
she tore it across, making the rent ap- 
pear just after the “N” of “Brentwood 
National” on the back. When torn thus, 
it left the entire name “Lamson” on 
the face. “If it were put into the type- 
writer a little differently, it could tear 
right across—where she said that one 
did,” she reflected, with a growing fear. 
By turning the envelope in her hands 
and tearing toward the right end instead 
of straight down, she eliminated the ad- 
dress also. The resultant scrap was in 
every respect exactly like Mary’s de- 
scription of the one found in the office, 
except for the completeness of the name. 
For a few moments Mrs. Edgar Lam- 
son gazed at it as if fascinated; then 
with a start she tore it into small bits 
and dropped them into the beribboned 
wastebasket. The other things she re- 
placed in the drawer, all but the state- 
ment which had been inclosed in the 
envelope. Idly she opened it, while de- 
ciding which pigeonhole to put it in. 
The figures that she saw brought to her 
another disquieting thought. 

“How fortunate that I didn’t give 
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My balance is 


Mary a check, after all! 
less than fifty dollars!” 

She remembered now that Edgar had 
told her last month that he had not made 
a deposit to her account. He had spoken 
of business losses, of being pressed for 
money, and had asked her to cut down 
expenses for a while. The words had 
made little impression on her at the time, 
hut now they came back to her with 
startling vividness. ‘Business losses— 
short of money—I wonder !” 

She rose with decision and went to 
her husband’s room. In his wardrobe 
closet she found his traveling bag, cov- 
ered with dust, where it had evidently 
reposed since his last business trip a 
month ago. She rummaged about until 
she had found and identified all the suits 
of clothes she knew he possessed, ex- 
cept the one he had worn yesterday. 
Nothing was missing. In the bathroom, 
which opened off his bedroom, she 
found in place his razors, toothbrush, 
and other articles which he would natu- 
rally take when starting on a trip that 
was to keep him away from home over- 
night. 

Softly she closed the door and tip- 
toed back to her own room. Not for 
worlds would she have had the haughty 
Griggs suspect that she was worried 
about her husband, or that she would 
pay a secret visit to his room while he 
was away. She settled herself in a re- 
clining chair, put her hands to her fore- 
head, and tried to think calmly. 

Her meditations were interrupted by 
the sound, in the lower part of the 
house, of the doorbell. She strained 
her ears to listen, but could make out 
nothing except that the caller was a 
man, by his voice. Was it Edgar? It 
was not his habit to ring; he usually let 
himself in with his key. 

Sut there were steps on the stairs; 
and not those of Griggs alone, it seemed, 
unless her imagination was playing 
tricks. A moment later Griggs knocked 
at her door. 
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“T told you I was not to be disturbed, 
Griggs!” she called sharply without 
opening the door. “I can’t see any one. 
Who is it ?” 

“A man from the police, ma’am!” 
said Griggs, with a tactlessness that was 
unaccustomed in him. “He is asking 
for Mr. Lansom, and he would like to 
speak to you.” 

Had she not been alone in her room 
with the door locked, Phyllis Lamson 
would no doubt have seized the moment 
to indulge in a gracefully dramatic 
fainting spell. Without either audi- 
ence or assistance, that had to be fore- 
gone, White-faced, and with trembling 
fingers, she unfastened the door. 

\ heavy, florid man, whose suit of a 
mixed gray sagged at the knees and 
elbows, made an awkward bow as 
Griggs waved a plump, white hand to- 
ward his mistress. 

“This is Mrs. Edgar Lamson?” he 
asked. She nodded. “I’m sorry to have 
to intrude, but your man here said you 
were in, and I've got to get some in- 
formation. As he told you, I am a po- 
lice officer.” 

“What do you want?” 

“I understand that your husband is 
away from home. Is that right?” 

mh Tag 

“And you know, of course, where he 
may be reached 7” 

Phyllis Lamson thought rapidly. She 
had lied to Griggs when she had told 
him that her husband had gone to New 
York ; but she wisely concluded that the 
truth was the wiser course now. “No, 
I don’t. I’m worried about him. What 
—what do you want of him?” 

“Just to question him about a—a rob- 
bery that was committed last night— 
only a matter of-——” 

“At the Starrett Company’s office?” 

The detective surprised. 
“Well—yes !” 

“You came to arrest him?” persisted 
the woman. 

“No,” said the officer uncomfortably, 


appeared 
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“No—I have no warrant, if that is what 
you mean.” 

“But you’re after him just the same, 
aren’t you? Why? Tell me—I must 
know. I can’t give you any information ; 
I don’t know where he is; but if he’s 
in trouble or likely to be, I want to 
know it. Why was his name brought 
into the affair at all?” She hoped that 
she was not prejudicing her husband’s 
case by her admitted knowledge of the 
robbery; but her genuine anxiety 
prompted the questions. 

The detective cogitated a moment. “I 
guess I’m not telling any secret if I 
answer that question. But that’ll have 
to be all. I didn’t come here to answer 
questions. It was a scrap of a letter— 
an envelope torn as if in a struggle. 
It had a part of Mr. Lamson’s name 
on it, and the name of a bank on the 
back.” 

So Mary Lamson had seen, and had 
told her suspicions, after all! 

“We called up the bank and found 
out that Wallace Lamson had no ac- 
count there, but that your husband had 
a joint account with you and a business 
account. The presence of that letter 
there at that time was suspicious, you 
must admit. But no doubt Mr. Lamson 
could explain it in a satisfactory way if 
we could get hold of him. It’s not much 
evidence in itself.” 

Phyllis Lamson realized dully that 
her sister-in-law was blameless—that it 
was unavoidable suspicion should point 
toward Edgar. If she only knew where 
he was! His absence now was a far 
more damning fact, and one that she 
could not conceal even if she wished to 
do-so. Had he really committed the 
crime? She recalled with a pang his 
financial troubles; for the first time she 
realized that by her irresponsible ex- 
travagance, her light-hearted refusal to 
accept and share his troubles—an atti- 
tude which had been hers since their 
marriage—she might have forced him 
to a step fraught with terrible conse- 


quences. She saw a revelation of her- 
self as she really was; and it left her 
with a bitter sense of humiliation and 
vain regret. Dully she nodded in re- 
sponse to the detective’s question if he 
might search her husband’s room and 
the rest of the house. As soon as he 
turned away, she fled precipitately from 
the veiled cynicism that she read in the 
eyes of the haughty Griggs, locked her 
door again, and threw herself upon a 
couch to indulge in the dubious relief 
of tears. 

Half an hour later, after she had 
heard the detective take his departure, 
she roused herself. Regrets were use- 
less, and fears were unpleasant compan- 
ions. There must be something she 
could do. But her overwrought brain 
refused to bring forward any valuable 
suggestions. To whom could she turn 
for help and comfort? 

With sudden decision she grasped 
the telephone and asked for a num- 
ber. 

“Ts that you, Mary? This is Phyllis. 
I wish you’d come over as soon as you 
can to see me, I'll send the car for 
you. I know, but I’m in trouble—I 
need you. Bring the two children with 
you, of course. I'll be ever so grate- 
ful.” 

Then, after directing \Griggs, who 
also occasionally acted as chauffeur, to 
drive after her sister-in-law, she com- 
posed herself to wait. 

She scarcely could imagine what 
Mary’s attitude would be, findng her- 
self, after so many studied slights, sud- 
denly sought for by a woman made re- 


-pentant by trouble. Mary was a woman 


of sound sense, and she would probably 
give valuable comfort and aid, in spite 
of any resentment she might hold. 

She was not prepared for the greet- 
ing that actually came when the car 
returned from its journey. 

“My poor, dear girl!” Mary Lamson 
cried, rushing in and folding her crum- 
pled sister-in-law in an embrace with 
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arms made strong and firm by plenty 
of work. “I heard of it, right after 
you telephoned me. I would have come 
over, then, anyway! I know how you 
must feel—but don’t let yourself worry. 
It must be a mistake. Edgar Lamson 
is no more capable of being a thief than 
—than you or I! I’m sure they'll find 
that out soon.” 

“It’s good of you to say that, dear,” 
Phyllis said, disengaging herself. “You 
make me feel better already.” Indeed, 
she was almost able to laugh at the lu- 
dicrous sight presented by Griggs, the 
butler, who now appeared in the door- 
way, leading a little toddler by the hand, 
and _ sniffing, with head thrown. stiffly 
back, while he carried in his other arm 
the unaccustomed burden of a squirm- 
ing infant. Greatly to his relief, Mary 


Lamson went quickly to the door and 

retrieved her children, and the butler 

seized the opportunity to withdraw. 
Phyllis was quite prepared to humble 


herself befere her capable sister-in-law ; 
but Mary left no chance for that. She 
was the very soul of sympathy; and 
her complete faith in Edgar Lamson’s 
ability to clear himself of all suspicion 
was very heartening to the distressed 
woman. “Why, he just couldn’t do such 
a thing. He’s Wallace’s brother, you 
see!” 

Phyllis smiled wanly. Her own faith 
in her husband had been less strong, 
because based on less understanding of 
him. 

“They’ve _ released 
course r” she asked. 

“Yes. He called me up after you 
telephoned, as I was getting ready to 
come here. He told me that—that they 
were trying to get hold of Edgar. They 
found out about that envelope from the 
bank. Wallace never had any account 
there, or any other dealings, you see.” 

“And you came here to me instead 
of going to him, or waiting for him!” 
exclaimed Phyllis. 

“Not exactly. He said he was going 


Wallace, of 
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to the office—things must be in terrible 
shape there, he’s the only one who would 
be able to make head or tail of them. 
One of the members of the firm was 
due to arrive from New York to take 
charge, so Wallace had to be there. I 
told him I'd be here waiting for him 
as soon as he could come.” 

Phyllis patted the other’s arm, with- 
out words. She marveled at Mary’s tact 
and sympathy. There was already as 
little restraint between them as if they 
had been close chums for years. But 
the thought of her missing husband, and 
the suspicion that hung over him, 
brought a sigh to her lips. Why, even 
murder was suggested! 

Both women started to their feet as 
they heard the doorbell ring, followed 
by hurried footsteps on the stairs. 

“Edgar!” cried Phyllis, running to 
the door. But her wish fathered a mis- 
taken thought. It was Wallace Lamson, 
instead. With-a constrained manner he 
shook hands with his brother’s wife; 
then he turned eagerly to Mary. 

“T just came from a conference with 
Starrett himself. He says they’re short 
of men in his New York office, and so 
can’t send any one to take charge here. 
Since I knew the ropes of this branch, 
he has offered me the position tempo- 
rarily of managing it, until—until they 
find out about Mr. Wrentham. If I 
make good—he'll see that I continue to 
hold as good a job, even after that!” 

“It’s your chance, dear!” said Mary 
jubilantly. “The chance you’ve been 
waiting for for years! There’s no ques- 
tion about your making good!” 

But Wallace, as if ashamed of dis- 
playing his good fortune, turned apolo- 
getically to his sister-in-law. “About 
Edgar—I heard-———” 

He paused and listened. There was 
a clatter on the stairs. It was Mary 
who saw the noisy arrival first. 

“Edgar!” she cried. 

It was indeed Edgar Lamson—hat- 
tered looking and dusty, with a large 
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plaster on the side of his face, but 
energetic and cheery as ever. 

“Hello, folks! (Quite a gathering of 
the clan for my homecoming, I sce! 
Were you worried, Phyllis?” 

The light tone in which he tossed off 
the question smote her sharply. It was 
as if he assumed that she could not be 
expected to worry over so minor a thing 
as his goings and comings; the worst 
of it was that the assumption. was well 
founded. 

“IT thought they were after you, to 
arrest you!” blurted Wallace. 

“Right-o!” chuckled Edgar. “I know 
all about that. Mighty handy for me, 
too, that it was you they nabbed this 
morning, instead of sending out the 
alarm for me. Thanks. You ought to 
have seen the surprise when I strolled 
into the police station half an hour ago!” 
He laughed reminiscently. 

Suddenly he stopped, and his face 
straightened. ‘“That’s thoughtless of 
me,” he said as he surveyed the group. 
“You seem to have been worrying about 
me, and are eager to get the whole story. 
Well, here it is. 

“You've heard of the bond thieves 
that have been operating in this city for 
the past three months? Robbing bank 
messengers and so on—though some of 
the messengers were in league with 
them. It looked like the work of one 
gang. And I don’t mind saying that 
they nicked me pretty hard, among oth- 
ers. It looked like good-by for yours 
truly if I had to stand the loss. So far 
as we could learn, though, none of the 
stolen bonds had been disposed of yet, 
so there was a possibility of recovering 
and identifying them if the thieves could 
be caught. 

“Well, I got a hunch—never mind 
how—that this man Wrentham, your 
manager, Wallace, was in the gang, if 
not at the head of it. I felt pretty cer- 
tain of it, though I hadn’t enough proof 
to accuse him. 

“Becoming desperate, last night I de- 
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cided to take a long chance. I made an 
appointment with him in his office. 
When I got there I locked the door be- 
hind me, and covered him with a re- 
volver, and told him that I knew he was 
the head of the gang that was stealing 
the bonds. I made him open his safe, 
and I went through the papers in it. 
I’d have been in it with both feet if I’d 
been caught—or if my suspicion had 
proved incorrect. But neither was the 
case. 

“T turned my back on him for a mo- 
ment, and he sprang at me and got the 
gun away. He’s a regular Hercules 
for strength! We had quite a struggle, 
in which he nearly tore the coat off my 
back——-” 

“And an envelope out of 
pocket,” suggested Wallace. 

“Yes—and then he gave me a blow on 
the side of the head with the butt of 
the gun that knocked me cold. When 
I came to, he’d slammed the door on 
his way out, and I found myself tied in 
a chair. 

“He must have been in a rare hurry 
when he tied me, for I wrenched one 
hand free and got my pocketknife and 
cut the ropes. Then I started to follow 
him. 

“T didn’t get a sight of him after leav- 
ing the office; but a letter that I’d seen 
in his private compartment of the safe 
gave me a clew as to the place where 
they had hidden the bonds. It was in a 
small town up north of here. I figured 
that was where he’d head for, knowing 
that his game was up. I can’t make out 
why he didn’t kill me and cover up 
his tracks while he had the chance.” 

“You don’t mean that his job with 
the Starrett people was just a blind, to 
cover up his thieving operations?” Wal- 


your 


lace asked incredulously. 

“Exactly. He's confessed as much. 
Well, I went up to that town as soon 
as I could get there and began to look 
for him. That’s why I said I was glad 
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there was no alarm out for me this local police, I nabbed him and brought 
morning—while Wallace here was un- him back here with me—and the bonds, 
der suspicion. If there had been, it too!” 
might have reached there. Heaven only “Thank God!” exclaimed Phyllis 
knows I was conspicious and suspicious- Lamson in heartfelt relief. 
looking enough, with my torn clothes At that moment Griggs knocked and 
and cut head!” appeared in the doorway. 
“Then,” Wallace said, whose mind “How many covers shall I lay for din- 
was working slowly along another chan- ner, ma’am?” 
nel, “I’m likely to be the permanent “Four!” responded Phyllis promptly. 
manager of our branch office here!” “No, there’s the children, too. Six, 
“Good enough!” his brother said Er—have we a high chair in the house, 
heartily. “Well, anyhow, I found him. Griggs? If not, order one. We're 
It was a small burg, you see, and I was _ likely to need it often, every time Wal- 
hot on his trail. With the help of the lace and Mary come to see us!” 


EULATILEAT IN 
HELD BY BANDITS SEVENTY-ONE DAYS 


WHILE Doctor A. L. Shelton, a medical missionary stationed for seventeen 

years at Batang, China, was proceeding with his wife and daughters to 
the coast to take ship for the United States, bandits swooped down upon the 
party, stole all their belongings, and carried the doctor away with them, They 
separated him from his family by a ruse, asking him to go along the road a 
short distance to see their chief. Believing that the bandit chieftain wished 
simply to hold converse with him, the missionary went willingly enough. To his 
dismay he was not permitted to rejoin his wife and daughters, but was forced to 
accompany the bandits in their wanderings about the country. 

The chief, who wanted to discredit the governor of the province, demanded 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of arms and ammunition as a ransom for the mis- 
sionary, but Doctor Shelton refused to have his release paid for. Failing in this 
attempt at extortion from the authorities, and fearing punishment, the bandit 
leader agreed to free the missionary if pardons were granted to the eight hun- 
dred members of the outlaw band. 

Arrangements for the release of the prisoner were almost concluded when 
the governor formed a plan to exterminate the entire party of lawbreakers. 
His soldiers tried to surround the bandits one night, but the attempt failed, 
and the robbers pulled up stakes and started off again with the doctor into 
mountainous country. Soldiers were close in pursuit, and forced marches were 
ordered by the bandit chief in an effort to evade them. 

Doctor Shelton was suffering from a tumor on his neck and became so 
weak after more than two months of rapid traveling that he had to be tied onto 
his mule to keep him from falling off. His condition grew steadily worse; he 
was left in a barn with four men to keep guard over him. ‘Then one day the 
rumor spread throughout the little village where the prisoner was being held 
that the governor’s soldiers were approaching. In terror the guards fled, and 
the doctor escaped from the barn and made his way to the nearest Christian 
village. There he procured a small pony, and, with the aid of some friendly 
natives, who accompanied him and held him on the animal, he reached a place 
where soldiers were stationed. He was reunited soon afterward with the mem- 
bers of his family. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


A FAMOUS surgeon. Andrew Grayling, is serving a term of imprisonment for a crime of which 

he is innocent, having withheld the facts in the case to shield a woman. During his incar- 
ceration, Mary Rawton, daughter of James Rawton, a millionaire, is stricken with a disease, the 
only cure for which is an operation which Grayling alone can perform. Rawton effects the 
geon’s escape from prison; the operation is successfully performed. The millionaire’s nephew op 
erates upon Grayling’s face, completely changing his identity. As Andrew Corran, the ex-convict 
meets Rawton's second wife, and recognizes in her the woman who wrecked his life. 

A strong attachment is formed between Grayling and Mary Rawton, and he announces to 
her father his intention of making her his wife. He meets with strong opposition and shortly 
afterward takes his departure. 

Mrs. Rawton presses Ruth Temberman, a distant neighbor, for a gambling debt, and upon 
learning that she is unable to pay, tells her she must pawn her pearl necklace to obtain the nee- 
essary funds. She gives her an address in the city and advises her to send Grayling, gardener pro tem 
on the Temberman estate, upon the errand. Delia Rawton then writes Graun, the pawnbroker, 
who is a noted criminal, explaining Andrew's identity, and claiming for this information half the 
value of the necklace. Graun, however, who has plans of his own, and whose influence is wide- 
spread, instead of handing Grayling over to the police, secures him a position as a salesman of 
chemicals; later, financed by Graun, he becomes a broker, 

Leonard Dempster, Grayling’s lawyer, discovers a second witness to the tragedy in which 
Grayling is involved, in Leslie van Winkle, a young ne’er-do-well, who promises to meet nim in his 


offices at an appointed time. 


covers the lawyer lying upon the floor, 


Grayling, arriving for the interview, as directed by Dempster, dis- 
murdered 


Caught in this incriminating position by 


the clerk, to save himself he gives the man a blow upon the jaw and escapes. 


Grayling, who is now married to Mary 
to Rawton and is elected. Upon his refusal 
master criminal reveals, through another, 
Graun into admitting in a 
of Dempster. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
HIS JUST SHARE, 


HE keeper on gate duty at the 
prison espied a vehicle com- 
ing briskly along the road. 
“Here’s the boss back al- 
ready,” he said to his working partner 
with a grunt of disapproval. ‘Thought 
he was having a vacation, and durn me 
if he hasn’t come back after three days. 
Better open the gate, Jim.” 

“Wait till he gets nearer,” said the 
other cautiously, “He'll you 
couldn’t recognize him from there, and 
there’ll be ructions.” 

When the runabout was within fifty 


say 


Rawton, 
to grant an irregular 
Grayling’s 
room that contains a dictaphone disk 


runs for police commissioner in opposition 
request made by Graun, the 
Delia Rawton cleverly entraps 
that be instigated the murder 


identity. 


yards of the gate, the two keepers 


opened it, stood to attention, and 
saluted as Warden Shrader drove into 
the courtyard within. 

To the surprise of the orderly who 
came to take charge of the machine, 
the warden forbore from finding fault 
with the state of everything. 

As a matter of fact, Warden 
Shrader’s mind was very far from the 
details of the prison routine. He went 
straight to his office without the in- 
formal tour of inspection which gener- 
ally characterized his return. In his of- 
fice he immediately rang the bell. 

“Send Keeper Bawden here,” he or- 
dered. 
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“Keeper Bawden is on duty, sir,” was 
the answer. 

“Have him relieved, then,’ 
the warden. 

“Very good, sir.” 

Warden Shrader paced the room. 
He was faced with the unpleasant 
necessity of taking a subordinate into 
his confidence, of sharing a secret with 
him. Worse than that, he would be 
obliged to attribute to the keeper his 
just share in the success which, the 
was now confident, would 


returned 


warden 
crown his efforts. 

Jacob Bawden stepped into the office 
and stood strictly at attention. 

“A week or so ago, Bawden,” began 
the warden, “you laid before me certain 
suspicions you had formed in regard 
to the identity of a prisoner who es- 
caped five years ago: Andrew Gray- 
ling. You suggested to me that An- 
drew Grayling was none other than the 
present police commissioner in the city, 


and you adduced certain facts in sup- 
port of your theory.” 


” 


“Yes, sir,” said the keeper. 

“Don’t interrupt me,” snapped the 
warden. “I told you at the time that 
1 would bear your theory in mind and 
take any steps that I thought necessary. 
| have done so. As you have shown a 
certain zeal for duty in this matter, 
Bawden, I will tell you the result of 
my investigations, 

“T have been to the city. I have laid 
the full facts, as we know them, be- 
fore the district attorney. He has 
turned up all the information they pos- 
sess regarding Mr. Corran, and found 
that their information went no further 
back than five years ago. Previous to 
that they are unable to trace him. That 
at least seemed to be a point in your 
favor.” 

“It’s true, sir,” said the keeper, with 
that quiet, stupid conviction that had 
made him suspect the truth and cling 
to it, though his methods of arriving at 
his conclusion were wholly faulty. 
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“Well, I am going to give you an 
opportunity of proving that it is true, 
Bawden,” continued the warden. “The 
police regard the evidence as incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. At the same 
time, although they will take no direct 
action themselves, they are willing to 
support me in any action I may take in 
the matter.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the keeper stolidly. 

“The action I propose to take,” the 
warden went on, “is to obtain the finger 
prints of Mr. Corran and have them 
compared with the official records. It 
will be your task to procure those finger 
prints, Bawden. To-morrow you will 
go to the city for that purpose. The 
police, as I have said, will give you 
every assistance.” 

A look of alarm passed over the 
heavy countenance of the keeper. It 
seemed to him wholly unreasonable that 
the police should refuse what he re- 
garded as their obvious duty. 

“I have no experience in that kind 
of work, sir,” he said. 

“You need none,” replied Warden 
Shrader. “You will take your orders 
from me. If you obey them intelli- 
gently you will succeed. For the pur- 
poses of finger prints it is only neces- 
sary to obtain some object which Mr. 
Corran has touched with his ungloved 
hand. The simplest article for this 
purpose would be a glass from which 
he had drunk. You would slip the 
glass into a special cylinder, with which 
the police will provide you, and take 
it immediately to the district attorney, 
who will cover the glass with a very 
fine powder, which reveals the finger 
prints clearly enough to be _ photo- 
graphed,” 

“Yes, sir,” said the keeper doubt- 
fully. “How am I to get hold of the 
glass, sir?” 

“You are going to be a waiter in the 
White Wing restaurant, where Corran 
lunches,” answered the warden. “To 
this extent, the extent of working this 
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for you, the police are prepared to 
help. Beyond that they will not go a 
step unless the finger prints should 
prove to be the same.” 

There was a silence, in which the 
keeper digested his instructions. 

“Excuse me, sir. If Mr. Corran, as 
he calls himself, was to see me in the 
restaurant, he would recognize me and 
know why I was there.” 

“And what difference will that make, 
pray?” snapped the warden. “If he 
recognizes you and has you turned out, 
it will be another point against him, 
enough to persuade the police to act. 

“If you will try to obey your orders, 
Bawden,” added Shrader, “without tax- 
ing your rather weak intelligence with 
the task of criticizing them, you will 
get on a great deal better in the ser- 
vice. Report here at eight o’clock to- 
morrow for further orders. Dismiss!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TURNING THE TRICK. 
RAUN had come away from his in- 
terview with Delia Rawton in a 
contented and benignant frame of 
mind. If he had had the remotest sus- 
picion that every word he had uttered 
had been overheard and taken down in 
shorthand by the police, it is possible 
that even he would have experienced 

fear for the consequences, 

A long, successful career in crime, 
without a single incident in the nature 
of a narrow escape, had at last bred 
overconfidence. He had come to believe 
his own machinery of evildoing quite 
perfect, as indeed it was. But even his 
experience of human nature had not 
taught him the danger of thwarting a 
woman. 

As a chess player manipulates the 
pieces on a board, he manipulated facts 
and circumstances to the checkmating 
of any man or woman who stood in his 
way. Grayling stood in his way by be- 
ing rebellious. And the next pawn in 
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the checkmating of Grayling was Wal- 
ters, the man who had been clerk to 
Leonard Dempster. 

“Blackmail! Ha, ha, ha!’ solilo- 
quized Graun. “If you don’t do what 
I wish, I will betray your secret. 
Ridiculous! Out of date! Primitive! 
Really, [ must write a book on the sub- 
ject of blackmail. It is I who have dis- 
covered the first principle of scientific 
blackmail. It is not to threaten your 
victim that you will expose him your- 
self, but to lay a chain of circumstances 
which he and you both know must lead 
to exposure, unless you yourself break 
one of the links. Now to complete the 
chain.” 

He alighted from the taxi when it 
stopped opposite a certain building, 
tipped the driver, and passed inside. 
He went straight to Margrave’s office. 

Walters opened the door, but Graun 
did not accept his invitation to enter. 

“You remember our compact?” said 
Graun. “I will show you your man 
to-morrow morning,” 

“Where, sir?” asked Walters. 

“At police headquarters at ten- 
thirty,” replied Graun. “Good after- 
noon, Mr. Walters.” 


So great was the overconfidence born 
of his uninterrupted success that 
Graun, leaving his shop for headquar- 
ters on the following morning, failed 
to notice that he was shadowed. 

At ten-thirty precisely Walters was 
shown into the waiting room and was 
immediately greeted by Graun. 

“IT have an appointment with Mr. 
Corran for ten-thirty,” he said to Wal- 
ters, “and as it is that now, we shall 
not have another oppogtunity to speak. 
There is only one thing I want you to 
do, and that is to wait here until you 
are sent for.” 

“Very good, sir,” 
mediately, 

At that moment Graun’s name was 
called. 


said Walters im- 
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Andrew Grayling, known to the 
world as Corran, the commissioner of 
police, was sitting at his desk. By his 
hand were three private telephones, and 
immediately in front of him was a 
dictaphone, into which from time to 
time he would dictate secret memo- 
randa for his confidential secretary. 

There came the buzz of a house tele- 
phone. 

“Ten-thirty, sir,” said the voice-of his 
secretary. “Shall I send up the first 
caller ?” 

“Yes,” answered Grayling. 
he?” 

“A Mr. Graun, sir.” 

“Right,” answered Grayling. 

He arose as Graun entered. Graun 
bowed gravely in ironic acknowledg- 
ment of the importance of Grayling’s 
position, a position which they both 
knew he himself had very largely been 
responsible for. 

“Good morning, Mr. Graun,” said 
“You have come, I believe, 
What 


“Who is 


Grayling. 
to see me on a personal matter. 
can I do for you?” 

“A delightful phrase, a delightful 
phrase!” said Graun. “I must not, I 
fear, take it too literally. Last time | 
had the pleasure of meeting you, I seem 
to remember that you were not par- 
ticularly anxious to know what you 
could do for me.” 

“[ understood that this 
sonal matter,” said Grayling. 

“Tt is,” answered Graun. 

“IT am more than willing to do you 
auy personal service in my power,” said 


was a per- 


Grayling. 

“That is very good of you—er—Mr. 
Corran,” said Graun, glancing mean- 
ingly shoulder he pro- 

unced the name they both knew to 
“Further, it is, if I may say 


legitimate matter. I 


over his as 
false. 
a perfectly 


merely wish to bring to your favorable 
attention a certain obscure member of 
the legal profession in whom [ am in- 
He is in the waiting room 


terested. 
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now. If you have any intention of 
granting my request, and give him what 
help you legitimately can, may I sug- 
gest that it would save your time if you 
were to send for him?” 

“Very well,” said Grayling, pressing 
a button. 

“His name is Walters,” 
as an attendant appeared. 

Grayling gave the necessary instruc- 
tions. 

“What do you want me to do for 
him?” asked Grayling. 

“I don’t know,” answered Graun, “TI 
merely undertook to bring him to your 
notice. The moment you see him, you 
will realize that, whatever he wants, it 
could be nothing that would interfere 
with the course of justice.” 

As he spoke, the door opened. The 
next instant Grayling was looking into 
the eyes of the clerk who had surprised 
him that day, five years ago, when he 
had stood over the murdered body of 
Leonard Dempster. In fact, there 
came back to him the whole scene. He 
remembered his own panic lest, being 
compelled to give mere formal evidence 
of the discovery of the body, this should 
itself lead to the revelation of his iden- 
‘tity. He remembered how he had 
struck the unoffending clerk a knock- 
out blow. 

The recognition was mutual. Wal- 
ters stood paralyzed with the amazing 
discovery that the man whom he re- 
garded as an accomplice in the murder 
of his late master was none other than 
the police commissioner. 

The silence of mutual astonishment 
was broken by the hard, grating sound 
that was Graun’s chuckle. 

“To judge by your faces, Mr. Cor- 
ran,” said Graun, “IT should say that 
you and Mr. Walters had met before. 
Is that so, Mr. Walters?” 

The clerk hesitated, though not from 
lack of conviction. The situation was 
too much for him. A police commis- 
sioner ! 


said Graun 
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“Ves, we have met before,” said 
Walters. His own voice seemed to him 
to come from a long way ofi. 

Grayling shot a glance at Graun, 
which showed him that he realized the 
nature of the trick which had been 
played upon him. 

“And where have you met before, 
may | ask, Mr. Walters?” continued 
Graun with the utmost urbanity. 

“T saw this gentleman in Mr. Demp- 
ster’s room on the day he was mur- 
dered. I wanted him to come with me 
to the police, and when I suggested that 
he struck me,” faltered Walters. “I 
have never seen him from that day to 
this. I—I had no idea who he was.” 

While Graun had been thus drawing 
out the clerk, Grayling had been think- 
ing rapidly. 

“If you are convinced of the truth 
of what you are saying,” said Grayling, 
“T presume that you intend immediately 
to inform the police that I am the man 
of whose presence in the room you 
spoke at the coroner’s inquest.” 

Walters looked extremely 
rassed and unhappy. 

“Tt seems very extraordinary, sir,” he 
said, with an odd mixture of deference 
and determination. “But if | remember 
rightly, you were not a police official at 
that time.” 

“There is little to be gained by dis- 
cussing the matter,” said.Grayling. He 
added immediately: “You had no par- 
ticular object in coming here this morn- 
ing to see me, I take it?” 

“No, sir,” answered Walters. 

“I thought as much,” replied Gray- 
ling. “You were brought here by Mr. 
Graun for the purpose of identifying 
me. Very well. You had better go 
straight away now and make known 
your discovery.” 

Walters, in hopeless bewilderment, 
turned to Graun for guidance. Graun 
slowly nodded. Walters, looking up 
and meeting the piercing eye of Gray- 

‘ 


embar- 
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ling, turned and shuffled out of the 
room. 

Grayling waited till the door had 
closed behind him, and then turned to 
Graun. 

“What exactly do you think you have 
gained by that?” he demanded. 

“That man is going to the chief of 
the detective bureau,” replied Graun. 
“He may take an hour or two to think 
it over, but you can depend that he will 
one of the conscientious 
breed, Grayling. He will always do 
what his conscience prompts him to, 
because he is afraid to do anything 
else. He will tell his story. You will 
not, of course, be suspected of the mur- 
der. But there will be investigations as 
to why you were there at the time, and 
there is no knowing where those in- 
vestigations may lead.” 

“You know as well as I 
they will lead.” 

“Madame Zaroia,” said Graun stg- 
gestively, “is a remarkably clever wom- 
an. I should have thought that her 
gift——”’ 

“That, at any rate, is finished,” in- 
terrupted Grayling. “Have you no 
more realization of what you have done 
than to hark back to that? At least 
you can blackmail me no longer. You 
have delivered your blow. It will break 
me; it may send me back to prison. 
It at least makes impossible anything in 
the nature of a bargain.” 

“Nonsense, my dear friend,” said 
Graun. “It merely paves the way to 
another bargain. You have broken the 
last. I turned you from a down-at-heel 
fugitive to a rich and influential man, 
and in return asked you to protect one 
of my friends. Of course, it was not 
igh for you. You refused to 
do my bidding. 

“As a matter of fact, it is a compara- 
tively small thing to me _ whether 
Madame Zaroia comes to grief or not. 
It’s the principle of the thing, my 
friend. You would not do what £ 


go. He is 


do where 


FOr ya enol 
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asked for the sake of the benefits you 
have received in the past. You will 
now do what I ask for benefits that you 
will receive in the future.” 

“Benefits!” ejaculated — Grayling. 
“What benefits, may I ask?” 

“The benefit of an alibi, a perfect, 
unshakable alibi, sworn to by a number 
of witnesses of indisputable respecta- 
bility,” replied Graun. “I can provide 
you with that alibi the moment the sum- 
mons against Madame Zaroia is with- 
drawn.” ; 

Grayling stared before him as if he 
were staring into the mists of the 
future. For all his independence of 
character, he was bound to face the fact 
that he was in this man’s power. 

“If you refuse this little deal I don’t 
see how anything can possibly save 
you,” said Graun, “You will find - 

Hle broke off as the door opened. 
Grayling looked up with a scowl. It 
was against all orders for him to be in- 
terrupted while he was receiving a 
caller. The scowl vanished an instant 
later. 

James Rawton stood in the doorway. 
lle felt unreasonably glad that Rawton 
had come. The presence of the iron- 
willed millionaire was in itself a source 
of moral sustenance. 

“You will excuse my breaking in like 
this, Andrew,” said Rawton, and his 
voice was hard. “I persuaded your 
secretary to let me through. I knew 
who was with you. What is he up to 
this time?” 

Briefly Grayling related the facts. 
The millionaire’s lips were tight-set as 
he listened. When Grayling had fin- 
ished his account Rawton crossed the 
room and shook him by the hand. 

“You're through, Andrew,” he said, 
and his voice with emotion. 
“It’s no good trying to make a bargain 
with this fellow; he couldn’t keep it 
even if he wanted to. He has betrayed 
you, and the Lord only knows what will 
happen to you now. I can give you 
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Just 


only one grain of satisfaction. 
watch his face, will you?” 

The millionaire turned to Graun. 
The latter shrugged his shoulders as if 
to indicate that Rawton’s conversation 
was unpardonably crude. 

“You had a conversation with my 
wife yesterday,” said Rawton, with a 
grimness that at least made Graun at- 
tend very carefully. “In the course of 
your conversation you recounted the 
true facts of the case of the murder of 
Leonard Dempster.” 

“Which I can see the lady has re- 
peated to you,” said Graun imper- 
turbably. ‘‘Really, Mr. Rawton, that 
will not carry you very far. I shall 
deny the whole conversation. If you 
will study the laws of evidence 

“T’ve studied them hard enough to 
know that a confession taken down in 
shorthand by a police clerk, with four 
detectives listening, is good enough for 
any jury in this country,” returned 
Rawton. “The room in which you 
talked to my wife is fitted with a dicta- 
phone. You remember that bowl of 
flowers on the table, Mr. Graun?” 

Graun’s hand went to his throat. A 
dry cough broke from his lips. For the 
first time he looked a very old man 
indeed. 

“See Andrew,” said Rawton 
ruthlessly. “These fellows can never 
take their medicine decently, But I 
haven't quite finished yet. A ‘warrant 
was issued this morning against him 
for complicity in the murder, They’ve 
tracked him here, and they’ll arrest him 
as soon as he leaves you. There’s no 
sorrier crook alive at this moment.” 

For nearly forty years a master 
schemer, using the lives of men and 
women as pawns in the game of his 
own advantage, Graun could not easily 
accept defeat. His moment of panic 
had passed. Whatever his myriad sins, 
he at least had the virtue, if it were his 
single virtue, of courage. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, with almost a 


him, 
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return of his old manner, “I can see 
we must compromise.” 

“No compromise is possible,” said 
Grayling. 

“Pardon me,” said Graun. “Com- 
promise is always possible. It’s simply 
a matter of how much each of us is 
prepared to concede. You, my dear 
Grayling, will gain as little by my im- 
prisonment as I by yours. You, Mr. 
Rawton, will gain nothing save mali- 
cious satisfaction, for which you, too, 
will have to pay a heavy price. Let us 
consider the facts.” 

Wonderingly, the other two listened. 
In spite of themselves, each was bound 
to admit that Graun played his cards 
with a wonderful coolness. 

“T have this morning placed our 
friend here in a position from which I 
alone can extricate him,’ continued 
Graun. “I am still willing to do so, I 
will offer a further compromise. I ad- 
mit that I assisted Grayling to his pres- 
ent position in order that he might be 
useful to me. I will withdraw my 
claim on his usefulness. He possesses 
authority over the movements of the 
police. I am to be arrested if I leave 
this office. Grayling can secure my 
freedom and stop the proceedings 
against me. In return for that I will 
not merely refrain from troubling him 
in the future. I will do more. I will 
remove forever the fear of a return to 
prison. I will provide him with com- 
plete and incontestable proof of his in- 
nocence.”’ 

“What do 
Grayling. 

“T mean this,” replied Graun. “I 
asked you in the first instance to insure 
a stay of the proceedings against me. 
Order them to release me within an 
hour, and allow me freedom of move- 
ment. During this delay, provided you 
give me your word that you will there- 
after stop all proceedings against me, | 
will produce complete and unanswer- 
able evidence of your innocence. [| ask 


you mean?” demanded 
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you to trust me in nothing. On the 
contrary, I will take your word. My 
freedom—a trifling departmental irreg- 
ularity on your part—and you are for- 
evermore a free man.” 

A silence followed his words. 
ling looked at Rawton. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said Graun. 
“This suspense is extremely unpleasant. 
I admit that it is trying to my nerves.” 

To Grayling he added: 

“The trifling abuse of your position 
in return for lifelong security; which 
is it to be?” 

James Rawton looked at Graun sus- 
piciously. 

“What guarantee have we that you 
will, or can, keep your word?” he de- 
manded. 

“My offer,” replied Graun, “is in it- 
self a guarantee. I ask merely for an 
hour or so of liberty in which to keep 
my bargain. If I should break faith, 
what dod gain? Merely that odd hour 
of freedom.” 

He spoke with such confidence that 
it was impossible to doubt that he could 
do what he offered. Grayling was 
taken by surprise. A few minutes ago 
he had resigned himself to the realiza- 
tion that the sword, which had hung 
over his head daily for the five years, 
had at last fallen. Experience with 
Graun had taught him to believe in the 
latter’# power of doing strange things. 
He believed that Graun would be able 
to keep his word, that he was actually 
in a position to produce the proof. 
Then Walters’ recognition of him as 
the man he had found in the office of 
the murdered lawyer five years ago 
would count for nothing. He could 
admit that he had been there, admit 
that his real name was not Corran but 
Andrew Grayling, 

Graun’s offer was as a cup of water 
to a man dying of thirst. 

“You hesitate to accept my offer,” 
said Graun. “! know your reasons. 
But your principles, my dear Grayling, 
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are, if I may say so, a trifle narrow. It 
is so very easy to refuse to close so 
advantageous a bargain with me, be- 
cause to do so you have to perform a 
trifling abuse of your official powers. 
It is, if you look at it intelligently, a 
selfish view. You have to consider not 
merely your own moral principles, but 
the dignity of the office which you 
hold.” 

“Vou can juggle with the facts as 
much as you like,” broke in Grayling. 
“It does not alter the truth that you 
are asking me to do what no honorable 
man would consent to consider.” 

“Pardon me,” said Graun, “I am ask- 
ing you to consider which will be the 
greater disgrace, to stop the proceed- 
ings against me, or to raise the scandal 
of a police commissioner being publicly 
declared an escaped convict. You are 
not at liberty to consider the matter as 
a private individual. You are morally 
bound to think first of the dignity pf 
your position.” 

Grayling clutched the sides of his 
chair, for he felt himself wavering. 
He was bound to admit to himself that 
Gratin’s argument was sound to a point. 
It would be easy enough to justify his 
action on such ground as Graun had 
indicated. And on the personal side 
there was Mary, there was little James. 
These thoughts chased one another 
through his brain. 

James Rawton was watching Graun 
with eyes that seemed to look through 
him. His clear, calculating brain con- 
centrated on the problem before him. 
Suddenly his expression cleared, as if 
he had seen light. 

“Well, what about it, 
asked suddenly. 

Grayling knew that the moment had 
come in which he must make a decision. 
Still he found himself unable to speak. 
It was not that he dallied with tempta- 
tion. He was genuinely unable to de- 
cide. As police commissioner he felt it 
would have been his duty to allow a 
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guilty man to escape if, by so doing, he 
could alone save an innocent man from 
suffering. Was he entitled to apply the 
principle to himself, since he himself 
was the innocent man who could only 
escape unjust punishment by allowing 
Graun to escape? 

“What do you 
thickly. 

“TI advise you to stick to the old prin- 
ciple, Andrew,” answered Rawton, 
“that you can do yourself no kind of 
good by dealing with a blackmailer. 
Kick him out. That’s my advice. Face 
the music. 

“If you compromise with this fel- 
low,” he continued, “you will perpetu- 
ally despise yourself; you will never 
know another moment of genuine hap- 
piness.” 

Grayling’s indecision had passed. 

“You are right,” he said. He turned 
to Graun. 

“You 
quietly. “I 


he asked 


advise?” 


have heard,” he went on 
intend to take Mr. Raw- 
ton’s advice. I shall not interfere on 
your behalf.” He paused a moment, 
then added: “I have decided to face the 
consequences of not doing so.” 

Graun shrugged his shoulders. In 
this great crisis of his life his grand 
manner did not desert him. He then 
gave vent to the harsh, grating chuckle 
that now sounded almost uncanny. 

“Very well, my dear Grayling,” he 
said, ‘I will leave your office peaceably. 
I understand that I shall be arrested as 
soon as I get outside. You have passed 
sentence of death on both me and your- 
self: neither of us will survive that 
which we now have to face. I myself 
I But you— 
you are young yet, Grayling.” 

Grayling touched the bell on his desk. 

“Show this gentleman out,” he or- 
dered. 

The door closed, and Graun had gone 
to his arrest, taking with him to prison 
the police commissioner as surely as if 
they had gone off arm-in-arm, 


ive no intention of trying. 
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Grayling remained seaicd at his desk, 
staring before him with unseeing eyes. 

Rawton crossed the room and placed 
his hand on his son-in-law’s shoulder. 

“Hold tight and see it through, An- 
drew,” he said. 

“T will see the mayor in an hour or 
so,” said Grayling dully, ‘and hand 
him my resignation, telling him the rea- 
son . 

“Do nothing of the kind,” said Raw- 
ton sternly. “If you have to go down, 
my boy, go down fighting. Hold out 
until the last minute; one never knows 
what may happen. I was thinking hard 
while you were talking with that fel- 
low, and I’ve an idea “ 

“What?” demanded Grayling. 

“Nothing,” said Rawton. “I had an 
idea, that’s all.” 

Without another 
room. 

Grayling looked after him wonder- 
ingly. The buzzer on his desk re- 
minded him that urgent business de- 
manded his immediate attention. 


word he left the 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
REPARATION 


S he strode to his waiting car James 
Rawton pulled out his watch and 

found that it was eleven-thirty. 

“There'll be nothing doing until the 
boys show up,” he soliloquized; “and 
that won't be till two. I'll have time 
to settle with Delia first. 

“Home!” he said to the chauffeur. 

As he entered the small palace that 
was his town house, he met Delia, just 
about to go out on a shopping expe- 
dition. 

“Oh, I’m glad you're back, James,” 
she greeted him. “I want the car.” 

Her manner was as easy and con- 
fident as ever. In her own mind she 
had settled the trouble which had arisen 
between them. By betraying Graun 
she had proved her good faith to her 
husband. She had seen but little of 
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him since the previous afternoon, and 
concluded that he looked at the matter 
in a similar way. 

“If you don’t mind, Delia,” he said 
quietly, “I want you to put off your 
outing. I want to talk to you at once.” 

She looked at him in pained surprise. 

“Very well, James,” she answered 
meekly and followed him into his study. 

She sensed that something grave was 
afoot, and felt piqued. She was as a 
child who has been cheated of a just 
reward. 

“T have just come from Grayling,” 
he began. “In his office I found Graun 
making a last attempt at blackmail. 
But he has overreached himself this 
time; he has carried his bluff too far. 
Nothing can now save Grayling’s iden- 
tity from becoming known to the police 
in a very short time.” 

Briefly, speaking in short jerks, he 
related to Delia what had happened. 

“So Graun has been arrested!” ex- 
claimed Delia, finding it hard to believe, 
in the light of her knowledge of his 
resourceful character. She added: 

“I did my work well with Graun, 
didn’t I, James? It was through me 
that you were able to have him ar- 
rested, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied Rawton, “you did 
your work with the utmost thorough- 
ness. I am glad to think that you did, 
Delia. It makes a difference in the way 
I regard you—a favorable difference.” 

A quick look of pain shot across her 
face, so strangely beautiful, so unblem- 
ished by the tale of troublous years. 
The tone in which he had _ spoken 
realized her worst fears. He was no 
longer angry with her; she had lost her 
standing. 

“Your ingenuity,” he continued, “has 
enabled me to settle my account with 
Graun. For that I cannot be ungrate- 
ful. At the same time, it has failed to 
save my son-in-law from the ruin and 
disgrace which you originally brought 
upon him.” 
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Delia shivered. 

“You are a hard man, James,” she 
whispered. 

“Tf I am a hard man,” said Rawton, 
“T have not dealt harshly with you, and 
I do not intend to deal harshly with 
you. I inteyd to ask you—and I hope 
with all my heart it will be necessary 
to do no more than ask you—to make 
what reparation lies in your power.” 

“But how can I make reparation?” 
she asked. 

For answer he took a legal docu- 
ment from his pocket. 

“I had this drawn up yesterday,” he 
said. “It was drawn up by Colin Ray- 
mond, the attorney, himself. It is your 
confession of perjury, and I’m going to 
ask you to sign it now.” 

As he spoke he laid the document 
on the table and indicated the place for 
her signature, as if there were no fur- 
ther need for discussion, 

“But, James,” she protested, “Mr. 


Raymond himself told us that my con- 


fession was useless. Don’t you see 
that, if you make me sign this, it sim- 
ply renders me liable for perjury with- 
out doing Andrew any good?” 

“T am not competent to dispute with 
Raymond on a point of law,” replied 
Rawton grimly. “But I have other 
ideas. I want you to sign that docu- 
ment. Are you going to do as I wish?” 

There was nothing menacing in his 
tone. He simply asked the question. 

“Yes,” answered Delia. 

She sank limply into a chair and im- 
mediately took up a pen and made her 
signature. As she did so, Rawton 
touched the bell, and when the butler 
entered he covered the document with 
the blotting pad and made him witness 
the signature. 

For once in her life Delia’s nimble 
wits deserted her. She was troubled, 
unable to grasp the situation. She 
thought little about the confession. 
She was preoccupied with the strange- 
ness of Rawton’s manner. 
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As they were again alone together, 
she held out her hand with a little ap- 
pealing gesture. 

‘Tames ?” 

“Yes, Delia,” he answered. It was 
as if he had not noticed the gesture of 
her hand, as if he had not perceived the 
note of appeal in her voice. 

“What is the matter?” she asked 
slowly. “I thought—I thought you had 
forgiven me, James.” 

“T have,” he answered, and added: 
“In a sense.” 

He spoke as a stranger making a 
commonplace statement. Then: 

“Don’t you love me any more?” she 
asked, in mingled pain and bewilder- 
ment. 

For a moment Rawton 
He began to pace the room, 

“Before I love you,” he said pres- 
ently, “I love my daughter. I am faced 
with the fact that, through your action, 
her husband, as straight and honorable 
a man as ever breathed, has not only 
suffered the degradation of penal servi- 
tude, but has had to make his career 
in the perpetual fear of returning to 
prison. You have subjected that 
proud man to the torture of enduring 
threats from unprincipled blackmailers. 
His wife, my daughter, has had to-share 
his misery. And now she will be called 
upon to endure the blow which she has 
dreaded all these years. In after years 
her son will pay the penalty of his 
father’s undeserved disgrace. And you 
are the primary cause of it all.” 

Delia Rawton was stung. It was as 
if he had struck her. 

“But—you knew all this before,” she 
faltered. “I confessed to you, and you 
said you forgave me. Only yesterday 
you let me help you in your pursuit of 
Graun.” 

“Ves,” said Rawton with sudden bit- 
terness, “and I think it was that, as 
much as the fresh peril in which An- 
drew Grayling now stands, that has al- 
tered the state of my feelings.” 


was silent. 
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“But how? Why should it?” 

“You did it so well, Delia. You 
fooled that clever, experienced schemer 
with such finished ease. Although I 
was not in the room at the time, I could 
visualize you doing it. And_ then, 
somehow, it came over me that it was 
that very ability of yours to deceive 
which had made my own daughter 
afraid to take her real married name, 
which has brought all this misery upon 
her.” 

Delia buried her face in her hands. 
Her’ shoulders heaved. Rawton 
watched her sadly but dispassionately. 
Presently her sobbing ceased, and he 
continued : 

“I do not claim that I am acting 
justly toward you, Delia. In matters 
of one’s personal feelings toward an- 
other human being, there can be no 
question of abstract justice. They are 


beyond our control. I bear no con- 
scious resentment toward you. I cer- 
tainly do not appoint myself your 


judge. I am more than willing to be- 
lieve that, in all that you did, you were 
held fast by a chain of circumstance 
which began with a _ young. girl’s 
thoughtlessness. In your life you may 
have sinned far less than 1. Neverthe- 
less, I was Mary’s father before I was 
your husband.” 

Delia dried her eyes and looked up. 
She seemed to have recovered her nor- 
mal calm. He fa:led to observe the 
spasmodic twitching of her fingers, 
which might have warned him of her 
condition. 

“What are we going to do, James?” 
she asked with apparent coolness. 

“I suggest that we separate by mutual 
consent,” he answered. “If you will 
agree to this, I will make a settlement 
upon you, which will leave you none 
the worse off materially. You will be 


able to live exactly as we have been 
living up to now. 
“You will still be one of the richest 
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women in the country,” he added with 
a touch of bitterness. 

Delia Rawton arose. With a queenly 
gesture she removed one by one the 
rings from her fingers, coming last to 
her wedding ring, which she laid apart 
from the others. 

“What are you doing?’ he asked 
curiously. 

“Giving you my rings, James,” she 
answered, in suspiciously matter-of-fact 
tones. “The rest of my jewelry is in 
the strong box in my boudoir. I will 
send you the key by my maid.” 

James Rawton frowned. 

“IT don’t quite understand all this, 
Delia,” he said. ‘What does it mean?” 

“It means that there’s one thing 
which neither you nor any one else in 
the world shall have the right to say 
against me, that I married you for 
money,” she answered. 

“I never suggested 

“No, but when I am gone it will sug- 
gest itself, James,” she interrupted. 
“It happens to be true that you are 
the only man I ever loved. Of course, 
I am not blind to the fact that you are 
a millionaire. I was tremendously 
glad, and at one time told myself I 
was very clever to catch you. I wasn’t 
clever. I was only lucky. It would 
have been just the same had you been 
a workingman, You don’t believe that 
now, do you, James? But I’m going 
to make you believe it.” 

James Rawton did not notice the 
dangerous calm in her voice. He felt 
merely that he was behaving in a rather 
undignified manner. 

“T thank you for your offer of a 
settlement,” she went on, “but I’m not 
going to accept it. I’m not going to 
accept anything.” 

She made toward the door and then 
turned. 

“Good-by, James,” she said, with no 
trace of emotion in her voice. “We 
shall not meet again.” 

Rawton bowed but did not answer. 


” 











He was puzzled and not a little an- 
noyed with her behavior. He half ex- 
pected her to return after she had left 
the room. In the light of his knowl- 
edge of her character he was unable to 
believe that she intended to adhere to 
her resolution to take no money from 
him. 

fle went to his desk and was about 
to busy himself with some papers, when 
he started at the muffled crack of a 
pistol in the upper part of the house. 

Immediately he rushed from the 
study, up the stairs to Delia’s boudoir. 
Ile found her lying on the floor, her 
hands still grasping the automatic pistol 
with which she had killed herself. 

The sight of the woman lying dead 
who, for nearly ten years, had domi- 
nated his senses, moved him strangely, 
although in his heart he knew that he 
no longer loved her. He summoned all 
his iron control and turned to confront 
the frightened servants. 

‘Your mistress has shot herself,” he 
said bluntly. “There is nothing to be 
done.” 

Rawton left the boudoir and locked 
it behind him. He called his son-in- 
law, the commissioner of police, on the 
telephone, but was told Grayling had 
gone out. Ten minutes later he was 
explaining matters to a detective lieu- 
tenant. The latter sent immediately for 
a doctor, though Rawton warned him 
that it would be useless; and, when he 
came, the doctor indorsed Rawton’s 
verdict. 

The millionaire returned to his study 
and sank into a chair. For an hour or 
more his mind dwelt on the past. Then 
came the question: 

“Was it genuine, after all? Did she 
kill herself because she loved me, or 
was it because she would rather die 
than face the possibility of imprison- 
ment for perjury?” 

At two o’clock the butler knocked 
deferentially on the door of the study. 
“A Mr, Jakes and three other—er— 
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gentlemen are here, sir,” said the but- 
ler in hushed tones. “They say they 
have an appointment with you, sir, 
Shall I send them away?” 

“No,” answered Rawton 
“Show them in here.” 

To James Rawton the call of the liv- 
ing was greater than mourning for the 
dead. 

“Come right in, boys,” he said 
briskly, as the four men appeared. 
“T’ve got a little stunt that will be after 
your own heart. Listen!” 


briskly. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AN ODD ARREST. 
OR a while after James Rawton had 


left him, Grayling was busily oc- 
cupied in dealing with official callers. 
Shortly after midday he was called 
away on urgent business. 

He lunched in the White Wing res- 
taurant with three former business as- 
sociates. One of them, a fleshy man 
of advanced middle age, interrupted 
the informa! discussion of political af- 
fairs to remark: 

“This place is simply rotten. 
know where they pick up 
waiters.” 

“Tarner is 
“He’s attending to us, 
didn’t really notice.” 

“Tarner’s all right,” was the reply, 
“but he’s got some lout helping him. 
The fellow nearly spilled the soup in 
my lap. I shall——” 

He broke off as the offending waiter 
approached the table. Grayling took 
the trouble to glance up and met the 
eyes of Keeper Jacob Bawden in the 
dress of a waiter, awkwardly carrying 
four plates of fish. 

Grayling laughed. 

“What's the joke?” demanded one of 
his companions. 

“Oh, nothing, 
“You were saying 

Grayling paid scanty attention to the 


I don’t 
their 


all right,” said another. 
isn’t he?! I 





” answered Grayling. 


” 
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rather long-winded answer. He was 
wondering, almost to the extent of de- 
tachment, how Bawden had contrived 
to become a waiter in the White Wing, 
and why he had contrived to do so. In 
his present position—on the verge of 
the termination of his career—he could 
afford to laugh at Keeper Bawden. 

“What does the fool think that he 
could do? And, anyhow, whatever he 
thought he could do, is now being done 
more efficiently by Walters.” 

As Grayling left the table, he noticed 
the keeper hovering around, and half- 
way out of the restaurant he turned 
and glanced over his shoulder with 
curiosity. He saw Bawden bending 
over the place where he had sat, but 
did not see what he was about. He 
was no longer interested to any deep 
extent in the movements of Keeper 
Jacob Bawden. 

As Grayling entered his office he re- 
flected that, in all human probability, 
he was doing so for the last time. To- 
morrow, or in a few days at least, the 
world, the whole civilized world, would 
be startled by the news that the brilliant 
young commissioner, Andrew Corran, 
was none other than the notorious es- 
caped convict, Andrew Grayling. 

He had decided to humor his 
father-in-law to the extent of refrain- 
ing from handing in his resignation that 
afternoon. But that was to be the 
limit. He calculated that it would take 
a day or so for action in respect to 
Walter’s evidence, and that day or two 
he intended to have with Mary and his 
son. His period of useful public 
service would end that afternoon. 

In such a crisis in his life, a man is 
either completely cool or completely 
broken. Grayling was completely cool. 

He had been in his private office but 
a few minutes when Silas Harwood, 
his secretary, entered. 

Harwood closed the door in a man- 
ner that was almost furtive. 

“Excuse me, sir.” 
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“Well ?” 

“There’s a plain-clothes man, sent 
from the district attorney’s office, who 
wants to see you at once. I—I don’t 
like the look of him. Has anything 
gone wrong?” 

“Yes,” answered Grayling cvolly. “TI 
intended to tell you about it later. I am 
finished, Silas. There’s not time to ex- 
plain now. But I can’t for the life of 
me understand how they can have 
started already.” 

Silas Harwood was pale with alarm. 
He had counted on Grayling to allay his 
fears. 

“T say, old man, it’s awful!” he ex- 
claimed. “What on earth can we do?” 

“Better show him in, if you don’t 
mind, and come in with him.” 

“But——” 

“There’s nothing else to be done,” 
said Grayling with an air of finality. 

Silas Harwood, still hoping against 
hope that it might be a false alarm, left 
the room, and a moment later ushered 
in the man. 

“You wish to see me?” began Gray- 
ling. 

“Yes, sir,” said the detective. He 
used the “sir” instinctively. Then he 
glanced meaningly at Harwood. “I 
had hoped to see you alone, sir,” he 
said. 

“There is no need for that,” replied 
Grayling. “Mr. Harwood is my secre- 
tary and shares my confidence in every 
matter. Please state your business.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the detec- 
tive. He cleared his throat and added: 
“T hold a warrant for your arrest as 
Andrew Grayling, the convict who es- 
caped from prison on October thir- 
teenth, five years ago.” 

Grayling exhibited no surprise when 
the announcement was made. 

The detective himself was far more 
outwardly perturbed than Grayling. 
To arrest a police commissioner on the 
charge of being an escaped convict does 
not happen often in a detective’s career. 
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His manner was a strange compromise 
between firmness proper to such an oc- 
casion and his unconquerable respect 
for Grayling’s office. 

“It is my duty to warn you, sir, that 
anything you say will be used in evi- 
dence against you,” he stammered. 

“I quite understand,” said Grayling 
quietly. “I shall not make any state- 
ment whatever. If it is your duty to 
arrest me, you must, of course, do so, 
and it would be quite useless for us to 
discuss the matter. Do you wish me to 
come at once?” 

“Yes,” answered the detective, and 
added, in a conciliatory tone: “But if 
you wish to make a few arrangements 
here, sir, I could conveniently wait for 
half an hour or so, It’s not like an or- 
dinary case.” 

“No,” said Grayling grimly, “it is 
not an ordinary case. But there is no 
reason why we should delay. If you 
are ready, we will go now. I take it 
that it will not be necessary for you to 
handcuff me.” 

“Certainly not, sir,” replied the man. 
“If you will give me your word that 
you will walk with me to’ the district 
attorney’s office that will be all that will 
be necessary.” 

Grayling nodded his acquiescence. 
Then he turned to his secretary and 
held out his hand. 

“Good-by, old man,” he said. 

Silas Harwood gripped his chief's 
hand in silence. He wanted to 
to utter some word of sympathy, but 
could not. 

“T am ready,” said Grayling 

the 
detective walked 


’ 


speak, 


commissioner 
and the out of the 
building and passed up the street. On 
the way two policemen -.respectfuly 
saluted the arrested man. It 
odd arrest. 

When they reached their destination 
Grayling was conducted at once to the 
private office of Mr. William Sakeman, 


Together police 


was an 
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the district attorney. Mr. Sakeman had 
been a guest at Grayling’s house a few 
nights previously, and his face wore 
an expression of perplexed distress. 

“You can leave us,” he said gruffly to 
the detective. 

As soon as they were alone together, 
the district attorney turned eagerly to 
Grayling. 

“You know the charge, Mr. Corran,” 
he said. “You know that I am acting 
through routine instructions, and that 
I have no real power to ignore them. 
But it seems utterly absurd on the face 
of it. If you will give me your word 
of honor that there is nothing in it, 
that you are not Andrew Grayling, I 
can still use my prerogative to stay the 
arrest, and will immediately do so.” 

“Thanks, very much,” replied Gray- 
ling, “but I am afraid I can’t fulfill the 
condition. I am Andrew Grayling.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the dis- 
trict attorney. “The biggest scandal 
there ever has been! What on earth 
am I to do? Why, the thing is utterly 
absurd !” 

“If you will provide me with a sheet 
of paper and a pen, I will immediately 
write my resignation,” said Grayling. 

Mr. Sakeman motioned Grayling to 
His own desk. Grayling took up the 
pen and wrote his resignation, append- 
ing a covering letter to explain what 
had happened. 

“T have been thinking it over while 
you were writing,” said the district at- 
torney when Grayling had_ finished. 
“You must withdraw that admission, 
Mr. Corran; officially, at any rate. You 
must deny that you are Andrew Gray- 
ling.” 


‘But why ?” 


y?” demanded Grayling. 

“It will leave us a loophole. It will 
enable me to hang things up for a 
said Mr. Sakeman. ‘“Some- 
It is 


chile? 
while, 


thing will most surely be done. 
incredible that you should go back to 
prison; and yet, if you persist in your 
admission, I shall have no alternative to 
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handing you over to the prison officials 
in the course of the next hour or so.” 

For a moment Grayling considered 
his reply. Then he reflected that to 
withdraw his admission would be 
merely to prolong the inevitable con- 
clusion. He knew that the fact that 
he had been a police commissioner 
would procure for him no more than 
temporary respite. And that, he de- 
cided, was not really worth having. 

“I am afraid I can’t do that, Mr. 
Sakeman,” he answered firmly. “Now 
that you have got to the point of sus- 
pecting me, it will be extremely easy 
for you to prove my identity. There 
is really no object in denial.” 

William Sakeman shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Tt is an extremely awkward and 
unpleasant business,” he said. “If you 
persist in your admission, I shall have 
to proceed to the identity test—your 
finger prints and measurements.” 

“IT am quite ready,” said Grayling. 

“Very well,” said the district attor- 
ney. He picked up the telephone re- 
ceiver, hesitated, and replaced it. He 
turned instead to Grayling. 

“I would like to say, Mr. Corran— 
Mr. Grayling,” he said awkwardly, 
“that I am extremely sorry for you. 
That a brilliant career is smashed up 
for the second time for an offense com- 
mitted, now, ten years ago is nothing 
short of a tragedy. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that you can really be a criminal, 
and yet you will have to go back to 
prison. I am profoundly sorry that I 
am the indirect means of sending you 
there.” 

Grayling offered his hand, which the 
other took readily. Then he turned 
again to the telephone and ordered the 
Bertillon expert to report. 

When the latter entered the room, 
Mr. Sakeman’s manner changed. He 
again assumed his official dignity. 

“Test this man, and compare his 
measurements and finger prints with 
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those of the escaped convict Andrew 
Grayling on file at headquarters,” he 
ordered. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE ESSENTIAL FACTS. 


HE progress he had made in his 
campaign against Graun did not 
wholly satisfy James Rawton. In the 
bitterness of disillusionment with his 
wife, the horror inspired by her suicide, 
all the love in his strong nature went 
back to his daughter, and remained con- 
centrated in her. And Graun was a 
standing menace to his daughter’s hus- 
band, since he had admitted he pos- 
sessed the power to prove Grayling’s 
innocence. 

That Graun was now in prison 
helped to satisfy his hatred, but did 
nothing to satisfy his love. The dan- 
ger to Grayling remained unchanged. 
He had tried all the methods of a civ- 
ilized man to remove that menace, and 
had failed. Baffled, he instinctively 
turned back toward those methods 
which before now had stood him in 
good stead. 

As soon as the four men entered his 
study—two of them the wild characters 
who had assisted Grayling’s escape five 
years ago—he outlined his plan. 

Some half an hour later he and his 
four accomplices drove to Bruce Ave- 
nue. He was not long in identifying 
the curiosity shop. 

“Nix on the procession!” said Jakes, 
leader of the gang, as the five walked 
together. “It will maybe arouse curi- 
osity. Guess you'd better go in first, 
Mr. Rawton, along with Sam, and hand 
out a line of curio patter. Guess you 
could pass for a collector of old china 
if you was to talk softly. Me and the 
boys will just happen along about five 
minutes later.” 

“What you say goes, Jakes,” said 
Rawton. “Come on, Sam,” he added, 
“and try to keep a straight face while 
I’m giving him the curio dope.” 
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“It’s like old times to be working with 
you boys again,” he said, as he and the 
man called Sam walked on alone. 
Then he recovered his normal dignity 
as he entered the curio shop. 

Mason, Graun’s secretary, a foxy 
little man who had begun life as a 
swindling pawnbroker’s assistant, came 
into the shop to attend to them. 

“IT would like to see some blue china,” 
began Rawton, feeling very unsure of 
his ground. 

“We have nothing of the kind, sir,” 
replied Mason, and made to return to 
the inner office. 

Rawton’s attention suddenly switched 
to an apparently old cabinet, of which 
he inquired the price. 

Under the pretense of bargaining, 
Rawton contrived to keep Mason in 
conversation until the door of the shop 
opened and Jakes entered with his three 
companions. 

The last of the three closed the door 
of the shop behind him and slipped a 
lever catch under the door, so that it 
could not be opened from the outside. 

Jakes, who was in command of the 
expedition, strode over toward Mason. 
Mason had been Graun’s secretary for 
twenty years and was no fool in con- 
sequence. He perceived at once that 
he was caught in a trap. He was mak- 
ing for the inner office when Jakes 
stopped him by the simple device of 
seizing the lapel of his coat. 

“Say,” he drawled, “are you terrible 
fond of Graun, or can we make a bar- 
gain?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” pro- 
tested Mason. 

“There are five of us, all told,” said 
Jakes, “and we’ve come on business. 
Guess you’d better come to terms. 
We’re tame as kittens when we're 
stroked properly.” 

“What do you 
Mason. 

“The confession signed by Van 
Winkle that Andrew Grayling didn’t 


want?” demanded 
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kill Trenchard with a poker,” answered 
Jakes directly. 

“I can’t give it you,” replied Mason, 
“IT don’t know where it is.” 

“Right. Then we can’t bargain,” re- 
plied Jakes. “So instead we'll help you 
to find it.” 

He whipped an automatic pistol from 
his hip pocket. 

“Say, do you know a silencer when 
you see one?” he asked. “If not, guess 
you can learn right now that there’s 
one fixed on to this gun. If I were to 


pull the trigger this instant it wouldn’t 
make no more noise than a fair-sized 


Lead right 


paper bag when busted. 
into the office.” 

While Jakes was speaking his three 
companions went to the floor above, 
where the spare stock was kept, in 
order to deal with any other occupants 
they might find. Jakes and Rawton 
followed the reluctant and now terrified 
Mason into the office. 

The intruders faced a filing cabinet, 
a nest of pigeonholes, and a safe. 

“We'll take the safe first,” 
Jakes to Mason. “Get busy.” 

Mason opened the safe and had just 
finished doing so as the other three 
men entered the room, reporting that 
there was no one else upstairs, 

The three immediately fell to a sys- 
tematic ransacking of the safe. At the 
end of a quarter of an hour they had 
finished, but their efforts had proved 
fruitless, They turned to the pigeon- 
holes. 

“You can litter the whole place up,” 
said Mason, “but you'll not find what 
you want. I know for a fact that it’s 
not here.” 

“Then you’re darned unlucky,” said 
Jakes meaningly. “We've come here to 
get that confession, and I’m not an- 
swering that our tempers will be sweet 
if we’re not successful.” 

The men had already begun work 
upon the pigeonholes. Rawton watched 
them in anxious silence. Then, as an 


said 
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‘idea occurred to him, his hand found 
his pocketbook. From it he took a 
bank note and handed it to Jakes with- 
out comment. : 

Jakes looked at the folded note, took 
a deep breath, and turned again to 
Mason. 

“See that?” he demanded, holding it 
under the other’s nose. “That’s a thou- 
sand dollars. It’s yours for that con- 
fession of Van Winkle. Anything do- 
ing, or is it going back to this gentle- 
man here?” 

The crafty eyes of the secretary 
gleamed with cupidity. He longed to 
accept the bribe, but the almost super- 
stitious fear he had of Graun—the fear 
that drove him to continue his duties, in 
spite of .he fact that his master was in 
prison—made him hold back. 

“Suppose Mr. Graun should—should 
be acquitted ?” he insinuated. 

“You're being paid a thousand dol- 
lars cash to take that risk,” Jakes 
pointed out. “And I for one think it’s 
a darned shame, for [ could have made 
you hand out that confession free- 
gratis and for nothing, bar a little elbow 
grease. 

“Say, boss,” he added to Rawton, “do 
I get this bit of paper if I get the con- 
fession from this guy?” 

“Here you are,” said Mason, throw- 
ing a key on to the desk. It’s in the 
strong box in Mr. Graun’s room, the 
room over this.” 

“Right!” said Jakes. “But it’s cash 
on delivery in this deal. Sam, you hold 
the stakes while I get along and inves- 
tigate.” 

Having handed the note to his com- 
panion, Jakes left the room. Five min- 
utes later he returned and gave Rawton 
an envelope, of which the seal was 
broken. 

“This looks like the genuine article,” 
he said. 

Rawton took the document and 
eagerly perused it. The essential facts 
were set forth clearly and concisely, 
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and he noticed that the document was 
properly witnessed. Then he placed it 
in his pocket. 

He was too deeply moved to speak. 
In silence he shook hands with each of 
the four men who had helped him. 
Then: 

“Come along to my house to-night, 
boys,” he said, and abruptly turned on 
his heel and left them. 

Rawton summoned a taxi and drove 
to police headquarters. Arrived there, 
he gave his card, with instructions that 
it was to be taken to Mr. Corran. 

At the end of five minutes the at- 
tendant returned and invited Rawton 
to follow him to Corran’s private office. 

Instead of his son-in-law, whom he 
had expected to meet, he was received 
by Silas Harwood, his nephew, and 
Grayling’s secretary. Rawton saw at 
once by the young man’s face that 
something was amiss. 

“It’s finished, uncle James,” said 
Harwood. 

“What the devil do you mean by 
that?” demanded Rawton. 

“He was arrested this afternoon, less 
than an hour ago. He was taken to the 
district attorney’s office.” 

“Then Mr. William Sakeman_ will 
want a first-class sign painter to work 
overtime on an illuminated apology,” 
said Rawton, his eyes gleaming with 
the pride of the announcement he was 
about to make. “Just run your eye 
over this, Silas.” 

As he spoke, he handed the young 
man Leslie van Winkle’s confession. 
While the latter was reading it Rawton 
took another document from his pocket, 
opened it and, as Harwood looked up, 
astonishment in his eyes, handed it to 
him. 

“Now, read this as well,” said Raw- 
ton. 

It was the confession signed by Delia. 

“Tt’s amazing, uncle James,” said 
Harwood enthusiastically. “l won- 


” 
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“Keep the wondering till we've 
handed this deed to the district attorney 
and got Andrew out in time for din- 
ner,” replied Rawton. 

“Do you know what will happen if 
you take these to Sakeman?” said Har- 
wood. “Andrew will be held for at 
least a couple of months while the mat- 
ter is being investigated in the ordinary 
way. I know a better way than that. 
Come right along with me, uncle 
James.” 

Excitedly Harwood took the million- 
aire by the arm and dragged him to the 
doorway. 

“Where are you going to take me?’ 
asked Rawton. 

“To the governor,” answered Har- 
wood. “i happen to know that he is in 
the city to-day. We will probably find 
him at city hall with the mayor now. 
Come along.” 

At city hall the mayor’s secretary re- 
ceived them. Harwood hastily intro- 
duced himself and his uncle, and ex- 
plained briefly the nature of their visit. 
The secretary disappeared, and a mo- 
ment later returned to say the governor 
and mayor were together and they 
could both enter. 

Harwood stated the facts to the two 
men, handing over the documents for 
inspection. 

The governor showed not the slight- 
est sign of surprise as he carefully 
studied them, and passed them to the 
mayor. The pair exchanged glances. 
Then the governor turned to his two 
visitors. 

“Thank you, gentlemen. You can 
safely leave the matter in our hands,” 
he said. 


,’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE SHADOW REMOVED. 


ILL you identify this man as An- 


drew Grayling, who escaped 
from prison on the District At- 
torney William Sakeman consulted a 


, 
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memorandum and gave the date of the 
escape. 

Warden Shrader hesitated. He 
could not honestly look at the altered 
face of Grayling and say that he recog- 
nized him as the prisoner who had once 
been in his charge. 

“It is a mere formality,” said Mr. 
Sakeman. “His finger prints and 
measurements exactly correspond; the 
proof is therefore conclusive. You had 
better say ‘yes.’ ” 

The warden of the prison gave the 
required answer. 

“Keeper Jacob Bawden, do you 
identify this man as Andrew Grayling, 
who escaped from prison on i 

“Yes, sir,” replied the keeper, inter- 
rupting the district attorney. 

“You seem very positive,” said Sake- 
man severely. 

“I was positive, sir, when I first saw 
him with his altered face five years 
ago,” answered the keeper. “I——” 

“That will do,” interrupted the dis- 
trict attorney. “You identify him. 
That is sufficient.” 

“I will sign the order of custody, 
Shrader,” he said to the warden. “Will 
you please sign the receipt?” 

William Sakeman signed the order 
and handed it to Shrader. At that mo- 
ment an attendant entered and handed 
an envelope to the district attorney, 

“My men can now take the prisoner, 
I believe, Mr. Sakeman,” said Warden 
Shrader. 

The other absently assented, while he 
reached for a paper knife and slit the 
envelope he had received. 

“Handcuff your prisoner,” ordered 
Warden Shrader. 

His eyes gleaming with satisfaction 
for the grudge he had cherished for five 
years, Keeper Jacob Bawden advanced 
and snapped the handcuffs on Gray- 
ling’s wrists. 

“Right,” said Shrader. 
away.” 

“One-forty-seven. 


“Take him 
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march!” came the rasping order of the 
keeper. 

District attorney Sakeman looked up. 

“Hold on! Wait a moment!’ he 
rapped out. 

Grayling and the two keepers came 
to a standstill. Henry Shrader stared 
at the district attorney in surprise. 

“Warden Shrader,” said he, “‘have 
the goodness to order your men to re- 
move the handcuffs and to release the 
prisoner from custody. The commit- 
ment order is canceled.” 

Shrader continued to stare. 

“TI think you heard what I said?” 
said Sakeman icily. 

Warden Shrader gave the order to 
release Grayling. Keeper Jacob Baw- 
den dared not disobey the order, but his 
emotion was such that he fumbled with 
the key. 

“Your man is somewhat slow in 
obeying orders, warden. I commend 
that fact to your disciplinary attention.” 

A moment later Grayling stood free. 
The district attorney smiled his satis- 
faction. 

’ “T need not detain you any longer, 
Warden Shrader,” he said. 

Henry Shrader bowed, and with an 
ill grace left the room. Sakeman with 
a nod dismissed the other officials who 
remained. 

As he and Grayling were left alone 
the smile on his countenance broadened. 
He arose from his official chair. 

“The mayor has refused to accept 
your resignation. I am instructed to 
hand you the official refusal. Here it 
is.” 

Grayling laughed nervously. He felt 
that his nerve was beginning to go. 

“T can’t very well continue to run my 
affairs as commissioner from prison!” 
he exclaimed. 

“If you ever see a prison again, Mr. 
Corran, it will be as a tourist,” said the 
‘ district attorney. “Andrew Grayling 
has already been pardoned by the gov- 
ernor. A notice to that effect will 
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doubtless appear in the papers to-mor- 
row. Allow me to offer my congratu- 
lations.” 

Grayling was too dazed to realize the 
full significance of the announcement, 
Gradually his brain grasped the as- 
tounding fact that at last the datk 
shadow that had overhung his life had 
now been removed. 

“There is a letter to me from the 
mayor,” continued Sakeman, “in which 
I am directed to request you to an- 
nounce your identity to no one for the 
present. The public will not connect 
the pardon of Andrew Grayling with 
yourself as police commissioner. It is, 
of course, better that they should not 
do so, as it would make a newspaper 
sensation. I imagine that the mayor 
will advise you to continue to use your 
assumed name.” 

The district attorney was taking 
leave of Grayling when Silas Harwood 
appeared. 

The two men shook hands in a silence 
that was eloquent of their feeling. 
Harwood ushered Grayling into a wait- 
ing taxi. 

“T must break the news gently to 
Mary,” said Grayling. “It will prob- 
ably upset her at first.” 

“You need have no fear,” Harwood 
assured him. “Mr. Rawton has already 
told her, The mayor gave us the tip 
an hour ago.” 

Harwood left Grayling at the door 
of the latter’s house. Grayling went 
straight to the drawing-room, where 
he knew he would find Mary. 

James Rawton arose as Grayling en- 
tered. The millionaire placed his hand 
on his son-in-law’s shoulder, and 
seemed about to speak, and then to 
change his mind. 

“Guess you two would 
alone,” he said simply, and 
showed his profound sympathy. 

The next instant Mary was in his 
arms, sobbing with the very intensity of 
her happiness. They clung to each 
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other, the hearts of each too full for 
words. 

Later, sitting hand in hand on the 
sofa, they began to discuss the freedom 
of their future. 

“The danger is past and done with,” 
said Grayling. “But I shall never for- 
get, Mary, that your love prompted you: 
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to take the greatest risk a woman can 
take when you consented to marry an 
ex-convict.” 

“The ex-convict who became a police 
commissioner,” she laughed happily. 
“And it would have been all the same 
if he had become a street cleaner,” she 
added fondly. 


END. 


HE WASN'T TOUGH 


HOTOGRAPHED and labeled eight years ago as “the toughest kid on the 
street,” William McCue has recently been awarded a verdict of three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars against the Russell Sage Foundation, the Survey 
Associates, and Pauline Goldmark. During an examination of conditions tend- 
ing to produce juvenile delinquents the photograph of McCue was taken and 
was published in a book entitled, “Boyhood and Lawlessness.” There was also 
a group picture in the book. The boys in it were mentioned as “delinquents,” 
and the figure of McCue was shown among others. 

As the boy had never been arrested, and, as witnesses testified to his ex- 
emplary character and his service as an altar boy in a church, the court held 
that there was “not a scintilla of evidence to show that he was tough at all.” 
McCue said that the photographer who took the pictures had persuaded him to 
pose by telling him that the photographs were for a Boy Scout publication. 

The facts that sufficient care had not been used by those responsible for 
the survey and the publication of the photographs and that the boy had been 
“put in the category of juvenile criminals” led the court to refuse to set aside 
the verdict of the jury and order a new trial. 


SPEEDING SHERIFF TRICKS POLICEMAN 


Wi three deputies posing as prisoners, Sheriff Charley Smith of Nassau 

County, New York, recently fooled a motor-cycle policeman who stopped 
his speeding car near Yonkers. The policeman said the car was going forty 
miles an hour, and he ordered the men to stop and wait until he should return 
from chasing another violator of the traffic ordinances. The sheriff brought his 
automobile to a halt, but before the policeman came back Sheriff Smith was 
ready for him. 

He had his deputies give him two sets of handcuffs. Then he locked two 
of the deputies together, and the other one he linked to himself. 

“I am taking these men, all prisoners, down to court for sentence,” he said 
when the motor-cycle policeman reappeared, ‘‘and I’ve got to be there by two 
o’clock. That’s why I was speeding.” 

The policeman let them proceed, but nevertheless something went wrong 
with the sheriff's plan. His trick was discovered and the next day he and his 
deputies had the unusual experience for officers, to be arraigned in court and 
fined for speeding. 
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Victor Lauriston 


O the tinshop employees of 
the Carisford Sheet Metal 
Company, that last Saturday’s 
casual announcement came as 
the illuminating climax to Micah Cars- 
lake’s years of financial eccentricity. 
Micah Carslake’s thrifty habits were 
as familiar to Bert Hoskins, “Big” Petti- 
bone, and the other men as were the 
chronological goings on of the dingy- 
faced clock on the wall. At noon on 
summer Saturdays the shop closed, and 
the men got their pay envelopes. At 
twelve-ten, punciual to a minute, Micah 
Carslake, on his way home, stepped into 


the Carisford Loan & Savings office, 
where he deposited half his wages to 
the credit of a growing savings account. 
Having done that, he went to din- 
ner. 
“Why the rush?” growled Big Petti- 


bone on one occasion. “It ain't as if 
the Carisford Savings closed at one 
o’clock, like the big banks. Even on 
Saturdays it’s open till four.” 

“The best time to save money,” stated 
Micah Carslake slowly, “is the minute 
you get it.” 

Big Pettibone grinned. Rueful ex- 
perience had taught him that. 

His early nickname of “Old Miser” 
clung to Micah till the time old Ben 
Maddocks was hurt, and lay on his back 
three months. He got his compensa- 
tion, of course; but really, with a big 
family of small children, it wasn’t 
enough. So the boys passed the hat, and 
Micah Carslake threw in a check that 
took their breath away. 

Then they saw him in a new light; 
if he refused to spend foolishly or even 


lavishly, he had plenty of the milk of 
human kindness in his soul. Not one 
of the spendthrifts in the shop had done 
as much for Ben Maddocks as had “Old 
Miser”; not one of them, with the same 
or even better wages, was able to do as 
much. 

They regarded Carslake with awe, as 
having achieved something they couldn’t 
manage—a saving habit in an extrava- 
gant age. 

Yet Carslake only received the same 
wages as they, and he had a wife and 
two kiddies to feed and clothe decently, 
and—well, Lyla Carslake did scrimp a 
bit. What sense was there saving when 
you had to scrimp to do it? The boys 
argued that question with Micah, even 
while they worked. 

This last Saturday they drew their pay 
envelopes at the office downstairs. 

“Going to lay up some more money 
where the moth won't rust—eh, Mi- 
cah?” gibed Bert Hoskins good-na- 
turedly. 

Micah regarded him thoughtfully. 

“Why don’t you save, boys?” 

Hoskins countered: 

“It’s easier to earn more than to live 
on less.” 

“But these easy times won't last,” ar- 
gued Micah a bit ponderously, for all 
he was only thirty-three. 

“You got quite a pile in the Caris- 
ford Savings, eh?” put in Big Petti- 
bone. 

Micah didn’t answer. 
the new man spoke up. The new man 
came from Toronto. His name was 
Riggs. The boss had taken him on two 
weeks before, for what purpose Micah 


For just then 
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knew, though the shop wasn’t yet in 
the secret. Micah had patiently in- 
structed him in the interval. 

“Say, you Micah,” sneered Riggs, 
“why don’t you put your money in a 
real bank? Your Carisford Loan & 
Savings is just a one-horse concern, 
liable to blow up at any minute.” 

Carslake’s answer was characteristi- 
cally specific : 

“Lawyer Craig is a director, and he’s 
a friend of mine, and he’s straight. He 
said it was safe.” 

Riggs persisted: 

“Aw, what’s the use saving, anyway? 
You blow your savings at last for gilt- 
edged securities that aren’t worth a sou 
marquee, or you get held up and si 

“Not if your money’s in the bank,” 
interposed Carslake. 

“Aw, but your bank goes flooey—so 
it’s all the same.” 

Carslake didn’t like the man, but he 
remained good-natured, in spite of the 
gibing tone. It was then he made his 
fateful announcement. 

“After to-day, boys, I won’t worry 
about that, even. This is my last pay 
envelope. I’m buying the Watkins shop. 
Lawyer Craig has drawn up the pa- 
pers. He’s been called away to Toronto, 
but I guess the office will put through 
the deal for me this afternoon—and 
Monday I'll take possession. Anyway, 
Sunday I’m taking the wife and kiddies 
out to the country to celebrate.” 

Then they did stare. For they un- 
derstood now the full significance of 
Lyla Carslake’s scrimping and Micah 
Carslake’s savings. Not a man of them 
but wished himself in Micah Carslake’s 
shoes right then. Micah had been the 
only man there with the patient reso- 
lution to plan and work and save for 
this end through ten difficult years. 

Riggs laughed, a bit nastily. The 
other’s crowded around, envious and 
congratulating ; and Micah Carslake was 
five minutes or more behind schedule 
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when he walked into the Carisford Sav- 
ings with Big Pettibone. 

Big Pettibone had been suddenly in- 
oculated with the savings virus. 

The lobby of the Carisford Loan & 
Savings at twelve-fifteen that Saturday 
afternoon seemed quite as usual. Cus- 
tomers came and went—not the rush- 
ing crowds of the commercial banks, but 
a steady trickle, mostly farmers, at- 
tracted by the extra one per cent inter- 
est allowed on deposits. The tide would 
grow in volume till four o’clock, when 
the wickets closed for the day. 

Carslake introduced Big Pettibone to 
the receiving teller, and waited without 
impatience. He waited, while Pettibone 
made his deposit, and gazed with fond- 
ness at the red-backed book the ledger 
keeper handed him. Then he handed 
in his own deposit with the quiet, sys- 
tematic precision that characterized him. 

The two men stepped out into the 
sunlit street. 

Behind them, business flowed on 
smoothly in the Carisford Loan & Sav- 
ings, with no noticeable foreshadowing 
of anything untoward about to happen. 


Il. 


That afternoon, Micah Carslake 
called at Lawyer Bob Craig’s office. 
The papers covering the tinshop pur- 
chase were to have been signed that 
afternoon, and the money paid over. 

Craig, however, had been called away 
to Toronto on important business. The 
stenographer remembered preparing the 
papers, but didn’t know just where the 
lawyer had put them. Couldn’t the mat- 
ter wait till Monday? 

Micah Carslake was slightly annoyed. 
He had planned to put through the 
transfer that afternoon. With the 
Carisford Loan & Savings open till four 
o’clock, he could have got a certified 
check for the purchase price, or even 
the ready cash if Watkins demanded it. 
He hesitated. 
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Craig, the stenographer disclosed, 
might be back on the nine-thirty train 
that night. He might not be back till 
Sunday night. 

Well, even nine-thirty Saturday night 
would be too late for Carslake’s pur- 
poses. He would wait till Monday 
morning—there was nothing else to do. 

It was now two-thirty. The char- 
tered banks had closed for the day. He 
called at the tinshop to explain the delay 
to Watkins. That was part of his rea- 
son; the other was to see the old shop 
—his shop again. 

Here as a boy he had learned the busi- 
ness; and the idea of ultimately buying 
it had clung to him through the saving 
years. Watkins was a good-natured, 
humdrum, ordinary old man, not very 
efficient, and anxious to retire. But his 
shop, and particularly his stock, repre- 
sented good value. 

Micah Carslake spent half an hour or 
more mentally appraising the plant. 
Watkins’ arrangements didn’t quite sat- 
isfy him; he was anxious to plan every- 
thing to the least detail. His was a 
labor of love, as well as of efficiency. 

Then he remembered he had left some 
sketches at home. He was leaving when 
old Watkins remeinbered something. 

“Oh, I say, Carslake, somebody was 
trying to yet you on the phone just be- 
fore you came in.” 

“Who was it?” 

“T rather think it was a long-dis- 
tance call,”” muttered old Watkins. “It’s 
too bad I had to go and forget it like 
this.” 

Carslake was puzzled. Who on long 
distance could be calling him? He 
thought inevitably of Craig. Craig 
might have been trying to reach him, 
to tell him where to find the papers 
covering his purchase. But surely 
Craig—yes, Craig would telephone his 
office rather than his client. 

By this time Carslake was on the 
wire, calling long distance. 

“Yes,” said the operator, “there was 


a call from Toronto, about an hour ago. 
I'll try to get them again.” 

Carslake waited ten or fifteen min- 
utes; then called again. 

“I’ve been trying to get them,” ex- 
plained the operator, “but there’s trou- 
ble with the wires. Nothing has come 
through from Toronto since two 
o'clock.” 

Carslake, though puzzled, attached lit- 
tle importance to the matter. If it con- 
cerned the purchase, that, he had al- 
ready decided, could wait till Monday. 
He gave the operator his house num- 
ber, with instructions to call him there; 
and went home to get his sketches. 

He was going over them, studying 
them in the light of his recent visit to 
the shop, when he was interrupted by 
a telegraph messenger with a manilla 
envelope. 

The message sent him fairly reel- 
ing: 

Carisford Savings suspends business four 
o'clock. Advise withdraw deposit immedi- 
ately. ° Ropert CRralc. 

Carslake glanced at his watch. It 
lacked eleven minutes of four. He could 
reach the Carisford Savings in less than 
eight minutes. But if he hadn’t been 
home when the message arrived 

He jammed on his hat, ran down the 
steps without waiting to tell Lyla, with- 
out weighing the moral aspects of what 
Craig had done. Craig was a director 
of the Carisford Savings. 

Then he thought of Pettibone’s first 
deposit that very day—and he writhed. 
As Craig had made things right with 
him, he must make things right with 
Pettibone—there was no other course 
open. 

As he turned the corner toward the 
Carisford Savings, he ran into Bert 
Hoskins. 

“Oh, I say,” exclaimed Bert, gripping 
his sleeve, “you’re just the man I’m 
looking for. The boys are getting up 
a subscription list for the new athletic 
park, and Pe 
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“T’ll see you again 

“No, you won't,” declared Hoskins 
genially. “You don’t escape that eas- 
ily. You see, you’re in business now, 
and the business men always get stung 
when there’s a subscription list. This 
is just a christener, old socks.” 

He -clung to Carslake’s arm, while 
Carslake stood indecisive. He dared not 
tell Hoskins why he hurried—to do so 
would betray Craig’s confidence. Yet 
he must hurry. 

“T’ll meet you in ten minutes,” he ex- 
claimed suddenly. “Right here. I'll run 
into the bank and get you the cash.” 

He tore himself away, without wait- 
ing for Hoskins’ answer, and hurried 
toward the Carisford Savings’ vestibule. 
The door stuck as he flung himself 
against it. He thought for a frightened 
instant it was actually locked; he 
pushed, pushed hard, and the recal- 
citrant hinge at last yielded. 

In the same moment he heard from 
the market tower the first stroke of 
four. As the door swung slowly to 
behind him, the  cashier’s wicket 
slammed shut. 


III. 


Micah Carslake staggered, and leaned 
weakly against the wall. He had 
missed his purpose by the merest frac- 
tion of a moment. If Hoskins hadn't 
stopped him—but Hoskins didn’t know. 

Then he thought of Pettibone, and 
Pettibone’ baby deposit of a few hours 
before. Curiously enough, he was more 
concerned that Pettibone’s confidence in 
him was shaken than in his own calam- 
itous loss. 

Ten minutes later he summoned 
courage to go outside. Then he real- 
ized he had been lucky. Outside he 
found another convert to the savings 
idea: the new man, Riggs. 

“Tt ain’t closed for the day, is it?” 
gasped Riggs. 

“It’s just closed.” 

9A ps 


Carslake man- 


aged to laugh jauntily, though it took 
an eftort. 

He felt that he must see Craig. Per- 
haps something could be saved from 
the wreck. Craig could tell him that. 
Yes, he would see Craig the minute 
the lawyer got back from Toronto. 
So this, he mused, was the important 
business that had called Craig out of 
Carisford. 

“After all,” he told himself, “it’s only 
money. Now, if one of the kiddies were 
sickK——— Or were to die——”’ 

He shuddered. It was for them he 
had chiefly worked; to place his family 
beyond the constant perils of everyday. 
He shrank from telling his wife. Why, 
Sunday they were to have gone to the 
country to celebrate! 

He pulled himself together. Lyla 
and the kiddies must have their one 
jolly day. He would not tell her till 
afterward. 

He telephoned Craig’s house, and left 
a message : 

“Tell Mr. Craig I’ve got to see him 
the minute he comes back. Ask him to 
call me the minute he gets in, and I'll 
come right over. It’s very important! 
I’ve got®to see him.” 

“But he mayn’t be im till Sunday— 
till late Sunday night.” 

“Tell him,” insisted Carslake. 

Craig did not come back that night. 

“After all, it’s only money,” Carslake 
insisted doggedly, in his sleepless hours. 

3ut it was more than money—the 
systematic savings of years, ever since 
he had been a boy helper in the old 
Watkins shop. That idea of buying the 
old shop where he had learned his trade 
had clung to him; and Lyla had helped 
him nobly. Poor Lyla! 

He let her go to the country with the 
kiddies ; he told her cheerily to stay over 
for the night. There was a little mat- 
ter to attend to regarding the purchase 
and he wanted to see Craig about it. He 
managed to laugh and joke, and to con- 
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ceal his crushing worry even from 
Lyla’s usually discerning eye. 

After she had gone, he fell into a 
sweat. In a few hours Craig would 
be back ; and from Craig he would learn 
the worst. 

He telephoned Craig’s house at nine- 
thirty. 

Craig, he found, had missed the nine- 
thirty train—would likely come on the 
eleven-fifteen. 

Dire suspicions began to assail him. 
Craig was not coming back at all. There 
was more than mere commercial failure 
behind this thing; there was crooked- 
ness, and the lawyer could not face his 
home town which had relied on _ his 
shrewd judgment. Still, he could al- 
ways remember with gratitude that 
Craig had tried to save him. 

He had not slept the night before. 
He flung himself on his bed, and fell 
into a restless doze. 

When he awoke, he felt he must have 
slept for hours. Then came the grisly 
suspicion that there was some one in 
the room. 

He laughed. Lyla and the young- 
sters, of course; they'd come back that 
same night, instead of waiting for the 
morning car. 

“Lyla!” he called softly. 

Next minute cold metal was pressed 
to his forehead. 

“Be quiet,” he heard. “Not a cheep 
out of you. Here, Ben, help tie him.” 
It was done in a trice. Then two men, 
masked, with a flashlight went rum- 
maging through the room, under his 
pillow, in the dresser drawers, in every 
possible place of concealment. They 
searched his pockets; they opened his 
wallet, and emptied the meager con- 
tents on the table. 

Carslake found courage to laugh 
softly at the irony of the thing—trying 
to rob a man who had nothing. 

Then he fell to working at the bonds 
on his wrists. They chafed uncom- 
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fortably, and he might as well loose 
them a bit. He discovered the next 
minute that the bonds, though cruelly 
tight, were far from skillful. Even- 
tually he got his hands free. 

He lay quiet, eying the weapon the 
taller of the two men still clutched. The 
men, halting their search, fell into puz- 
zled consultation. 

“You're sure?” 

“Dead sure.” 

‘But——” 

The rest was lost. 

“He couldn’t do it. Everything ex- 
cept the Carisford Savings shuts up 
tight at one o’clock; he didn’t put it in a 
safe anywhere.” 

“Well, we'll put it up to him.” 

As they turned, Carslake jumped for 
the weapon. Next minute the revolver 
exploded harmlessly, and went clatter- 
ing to the floor; and in the darkened 
room the three struggled. ‘Damn you, 
I'll kill you,” muttered one of the men, 
viciously. 

The three writhed and struggled on 
the floor. Carslake realized that the 
outcome was only a matter of moments, 
On the street a car brushed past. He 
shouted, even though he knew the ef- 
fort to be wasted. It helped one of 
the men to find his throat and grip it 
in a vise. 

“T’ll kill you,” the fellow panted. 

Carslake heard the roar of a speed- 
ing car in the street below, and next 
moment the roar fell to silence. Foot- 
steps on the front porch and the clang- 
clang of the bell. Then the door was 
flung open. 

“Carslake. I say, you plundering 
peddler of shoddy eavetroughs! Where 
are your” Into the tense struggle burst 
the jovial voice of Lawyer Craig. 

In a moment Craig, hearing the scuf- 
fle on the floor above, ran up the stair, 
equipped with the battling energies of 
several wild cats, plus a jardiniére stand 
which served its purpose excellently. 
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Craig turned on the light. 
wrought some damage. 

“When I couldn’t get you to answer 
the phone, I reckoned it was serious 
stuff, all right. So I hustled over. Say, 
are these fellows in another line of theft, 
or is this merely a falling out between 
tinsmiths?” Carslake laughed feebly; 
Bob Craig could make a post laugh. 
Then his face hardened. 

“It was too late, Mr. Craig—thank 
you just the same. Now, let’s get it 
Tell me frankly, do I stand a 
chance of getting anything out of the 
Carisford Savings ?” 

“You'll get the 


He had 


over. 


same as usual,” 
Craig said. “What you put in, with in- 
terest. Of course you can’t get any- 
thing out of the Carisford Savings right 
now. I'll say it’s lucky you can’t with 
thieves like this abroad.” 

But—your telegram ?” 

“What telegram?” 


“ 
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Carslake showed it. 

“Rubbish!” ejaculated Craig. “The 
Carisford Savings is sound as a bell. 
D’ you know these fellows? Look ’em 
over while [ call the police.” 

Carslake looked them over, backed by 
the revolver which still had five charges 
guaranteed to bite. ‘ 

“Riggs!” he exclaimed. 

He remembered, now, the man’s 
keen interest in that savings account, 
his suggestion that the Carisford Sav- 
ings wasn’t a safe depositary, his pres- 
ence at the entrance right after four 
o'clock. 

“That telegram,” averred Craig when 
he returned, “was a put-up job. T’ll bet 
he tipped off his pal in Toronto, and 
he sent the message, and came right 
down here to share the loot after you 
drew it from the bank. Pretty nifty 
teamwork,” he commented. “They’d 
have landed you, too, if you hadn’t been 
a fraction of a minute late.” 





DEED SIGNED BY FINGER PRINTS 


IGNED.only with the finger prints of Joseph Steinboltz, a deed was offered 
recently for record at the Queens County clerk’s office in Jamaica, New 


York. 


The office was established in 1684, but never before has a deed executed 


in such a manner been submitted to it to be recorded. 
The county clerk was in doubt whether the instrument, which conveyed a 


one-quarter interest in a burial plot, was legal. 


He called in his advisers on 


legal matters and obtained from them the opinion that the deed should be 
accepted and recorded as one that bears a person’s mark instead of his signature, 
Other directions given him were to have a scroll made at the end of the record, 
imitating the finger prints, and to have written on the deed, “Joseph Steinboltz, 
his finger mark.” 





WHICH STATE SHOULD HOLD INQUEST? 


HOT in the temple while on the Wyoming-Nebraska State line, Frank Case, 


head gatekeeper of the government irrigation canal at Torrington, Wyo- 
ming, fell to the ground in such position that part of his body lay in the State 
of Wyoming and part in Nebraska. He did not die immediately, but was found 
by a searching party and carried to his home, where he passed away without 
recovering consciousness. Ofiicials of Wyoming and Nebraska wonder whether 
both States should hold inquests to place the responsibility for his death, or 
whether just one should do so, and which one? 
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AT do you think? There were six of us, an editor and five authors, 
sitting in a quaint little eating house, on a quiet side street, in lower 
Manhattan. And it was over the coffee cups that we started it. 

“As a general thing,’ we declared, “most persons are more in- 
terested in the point of view of the pursued and his efforts to escape than the 
deductions of the pursuer and his strivings to capture his quarry. 

“When we were kids, and playing hide and seek,’’ we contended, “the ex- 
citement lay in being sought, and it was dull sport indeed to be ‘it.’ 

“In the gathering dusk, crouched down behind a rain barrel, our heart 
thumped wildly at the nearing approach of the boy who was ‘it,’ while he, 
stolid and calm, went stumbling about, certain that, sooner or later, he would 
find us. 

“With plenty of money and time,” we pointed out, “any good detective 
can run down his man. He can make blunder after blunder, let the criminal 
slip through his fingers again and again, but the hunted can make, perhaps, but 
one error and he is lost.” 

What do you think? Are you more interested in the efforts of the hunted 
to escape or the efforts of the hunter to capture? 

We were equally divided on the subject. The three who differed with us 
argued that the greater number of persons are interested in the tracker, his 
strivings to follow the diverse and intricate trail of some malefactor, than with 
the emotions, physical actions, and creations of the tracked to throw off pursuit. 

Ah, but that word creations! Has not the criminal, from the very incep- 
tion of the crime, been the creator and maintained this attitude throughout the 
entire engrossing game?’ And is it not always the creator who makes the in- 
teresting character, no matter what part he plays in life? 


Some mighty good reasons for buying the next issue of DETECTIVE SToRY 
Macazine: “The Innocent Victim,” by Scott Campbell, a complete novel; the 
opening chapters of a very fine serial, “Beyond the Secret Door,” by Ladbroke 
Black ; “Thubway Tham, Optimitht,” by Johnston McCulley, together with other 
short stories by Herman Landon, Bryan Irvine, Frederick Ames Coates, and 


Joseph Gollomb. 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Marion T.—Since you have such a strong will for fourteen, and since 
your writing shows that strong sense of harmony and rhythm which are char- 
acteristic of dancers, and since you so thoroughly understand the difficulties 
of the dancing profession, why, I'll encourage you, Marion, to go on and try 
to realize, your heart’s desire. Your handwriting shows unusual good sense for 
a girl of your age, so that I don’t need to add the words of caution about self- 
control and hard work and patience and long attempts at success that I usually 
do. By all means finish your education; but don’t forget that the moment a 
girl is fourteen she should begin her training as a dancer if she is to be really 
a professional. 


P, 2-2-20,—Persons often ask me, as you do, why they cannot write twice 
alike. The reason is that moody and sensitive people show in their handwriting 
whatever is passing through them at the moment, while more stolid people, not 
only feeling less keenly, but having less tendency to know what they are feel- 
ing, are apt to reflect in the writing only those rock-bottom qualities which are 
persistent and not ephemeral. You possess what is called a “highly strung” 
nature, and feel almost everything too keenly. You need quieting, sobering, 
“letting down.” The specimen which you inclose shows a practical and con- 
ventional character which, to be quite frank, I find drearily good. Persons 
like this really have few faults, but they are not as useful to the world as more 
faulty but more individualistic characters. 
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Mary Bettry.—My, but you have a lot of energy, Mary Betty. And I’m 
sure that a monotonous life just bores you to extinction. At that, you are not 
one of those who simply sigh for change. You have very definite ideas of 
what you want out of life. That being so, I am astonished at this writing 
.that you inclose. This good-natured but very vague and unformed character 
must be a trial to you, no matter how fond of it you are. You have a temper 
—too much, perhaps—and he hasn’t enough. If you are to get out of life what 
you want you'd better make up your mind to take charge of the shebang, decide 
what he is to do and be, and then drive him to it, even while you drive yourself. 


J. A. H—Now, look here, J. A. H., the first thing I’m going to do is to 
stab your pride. You have “many accomplishments,” have you? And have 
“traveled” and “read a good deal.” Very well; but, taking into consideration 
your handwriting, I think that all those statements might be moderated. And 
there’s your difficulty. Like lots of us, you mistake the will for the deed. 
You haven't a lot of real education, and if you have read a great deal it hasn’t 
trained you; and if you have many accomplishments—well, I know some mighty 
famous folks, and most of them, my dear chap, would hesitate to make that 
self-assertive statement. In the vernacular of our beloved Tham, I hope you 
grathp me. 


Mrs. Fiorence G.—Right away Ill tell you that I think you have just 
no chance at all to be successful in writing stories. But why in the world do 
you turn to this, for which you have never shown any talent, and neglect your 
painting, for which you have a great deal? Instead of letting that go, with the 
remark that you never made any money out of it, take it up and determine 
really to make it pay. 
fund of courage, ambition, and ardor. Congratulations on your fine family. 
After a woman has spent a few years in bringing children into the world and 
up in it, it’s only right and natural that she should turn to other interests, as 
they cease to need her every care. 


Mattie.—Glad you like the Detective Story Macazine. You'd be sur- 
prised to see how many other women are of your opinion. In fact, we girls 
are reading just about the same as the boys these days, aren’t we? Your hand- 
writing expresses a nature which is exceptionally frank, open-minded, sincere, 
and free from narrow prejudices. I know you’re a bully friend. As for 
criticism, I will doethat thing, and here it is: You are entirely too “easy-going” 
all along the line; too easy with people who impose on you; too easy with 
your ambitions; too easy with your self-confidence, and so on. Take steps 
to remedy this, and you'll soon see more color in that “cheerfully drab” exist- 
ence of yours. 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XXI 
Confirmatory Letters 


NUMBER of small letters are to be read only in conjunction with what 
more important letters say. Thus, h, q, s, u, v, x, Zz, j, and 1 have no 
special significance except as they are governed by general rules laid down. 

The letter h, for instance, follows the rule for loops. So does |. The 
letter q has no single formation of its own; u and v are affected chiefly by the 
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roundness or angularity of their formations; z and w have slight variations, but 
none of importance. ate 
The letter s has two formations, 


o 


The abbreviated all but printed form is the more interesting. When so 
used it is pretty sure to be found in hands expressing love of beauty, because 
of their simple but fine letter formations, 

Any marked divergence from the type of the writing with which they 
are associated, on the part of any of these letters, is a straw pointing to some 
wind or other, but to just what, is a question. In such a case the whole writing 
must be carefully reconsidered, and a very true balance struck among conflict- 
ing elements of character. This process will sometimes reveal a “kink” is the 
nature—as when a weak-willed person shows strength of will in one particular 
only, such as that of pride in personal appearance. More and more, as the 
student progresses with graphology, it will be found that an accurate delineation 
of character from handwriting depends on this careful, thoughtful balancing 
of the elements of character. 


UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HE true puzzle fan is delighted not only with the joy of solving a knotty 
i problem, but he gets a great deal of fun out of trying to “stick” those of 
his friends who are interested in puzzles—trying to stick them in an un- 
malicious, playful spirit, with one they can’t solve. Usually he has at his 
fingers’ ends a stock of conundrums or catch riddles, and springs them on any 
one who he thinks will be interested enough to give them a moment’s thought. 
For this week’s problem we shall consider a mathematical trick that the 
puzzle fan who keeps on hand a stock of catch problems will be pleased to 
_ to his collection. Who discovered the trick, we are at a loss to tell you. 
t is this: 
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You begin springing the trick by announcing that you need know only the 
first number in a column of figures to enable you to tell what the sum total of 
the column will be. Your auditor will say at once: “That’s easy. If you’re clever 
at addition you can add a column of figures so rapidly that it’s bound to come 
out right.” You reply: “I’m not particularly adept at rapid-fire addition. I 
will back up my statement, though, by putting down the total of a column of 
figures that will be written as rapidly as my fingers can put them on paper, 
and I guarantee that that total will be correct.” “Let’s see you do it,” is the 
skeptical response. 

Then you follow this procedure: 

Start your column with any number, containing as many digits as you like. 
Suppose we use 6983. Then, far enough below to allow you to fill in the 
column, you put down the answer, which in this illustration, will be 36,980. 
Next you ask your auditor for the second figure in the column, which, you 
explain, is to be of as many digits as your first number contains, or not so many, 
as he wishes. The point of importance here is that, if you begin with a figure 
containing four digits, you must not exceed that number; you may have num- 
bers containing units, tens, and hundreds, if you wish, but not more digits 
than are in your first number. When this is clear to your auditor, you tell him 
that he must give you every alternate number in the column, and you will 
supply the other alternate number, but you urge him to give you his numbers so 
rapidly that you cannot possibly add them in your head as you go along. All 
right. . 

His numbers, we'll say, are 5,107, 382, and 4,671. Those that you must 
supply, if the trick is to be successful, are: 4,892, 9,617, and 5,328, respectively. 

After adding the coluinn, he finds that the total you used at the outset— 
36,980—is correct. 

He’s amazed, and asks you to do it again. You comply, and give him a 
longer one this time, just to show him how clever you really are. 

Here is the trick done on a larger scale. This week’s mental gymnastic 
stunt is to find out how it’s done. 

47,351 
(Auditor’s number) 68,927 
(Your number) 31,072 
(His) 5,614 
(Yours) 94,385 
(His) 27,340 
(Yours) 72,659 
(His) 58,417 
(Yours) 41,582 
(His) 93,042 
(Yours) 6,057 


547,346 


Next week’s issue will contain the explanation, but after a few minutes’ 
study you will have “doped it out” yourself, we feel certain. 


Last week’s cipher was one of the substitution class. Substituted for the 
letters in the original text was an alphabet arbitrarily arranged, as follows: 
A, z; b, w; c, t; d, q; ec, n; f, k; g, h; h, e; i, y; k, k; 1, p; m, m; n, j; 0, g; 
p, d; r, x; s, u;t,r; u, 0; v,1; w, i; y,c; and z, b. The answer to the problem 
is: “To whom it may concern: The bearer of this note is beyond all doubt the 
only living heir of the late Mr. Smith, of Kalamazoo, Michigan. His first will 
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was stolen and a forged one left in its place. The first will can be found under 
the N. E. corner of the old well at his estate in Paris, Kentucky. I, the under- 
signed, do swear this to be the truth. I hereby sign myself, Thomas Mitchell.” 


(GFF 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Mapison WeErr.—Cases of this kind are very difficult to handle. You would 
have to prove some malicious intent. The detective on such a case must be 
something of a psychologist. Look into the matter of the sudden success of 
your client and the corresponding and surprising increase of his enemies. Why 
not get hold of the suspect and try to elicit some statement from him? Since 
the affair has created such a commotion you are warranted in having a frank 
talk with any suspected person. I wish you had sent your address. Do so 
now, if it is not too late. 


WILHELMINA.—It seems to me that you have ample evidence to offer your 
local police. The fact that the suspect dropped his handkerchief, marked with 
his initials and of a peculiar color which he is known to affect, would be a 
strong bit of circumstantial evidence, especially in connection with his prevous 
threats and desire for what he considers revenge. You have already lost valu- 
able time by not putting the case in the hands of the police. Do it immedi- 
ately. It is only false modesty which lets a dangerous criminal escape the 
consequences of his acts because of a fear of publicity on the part of the 
victim. It is no disgrace that you have been persecuted by a villain. Take 
this stand; you will find that your position is quite different from what you 
think. 


P. H.—You were entirely within your rights. What you should have done, 
however, was to turn your prisoner over to a police officer immediately. You 
should not try to be a detective while you are still ignorant of the laws govern- 
ing your profession. 


Mrs. Durton.—As a rule the managers of my agencies and I myself do 
not like divorce cases. Most reliable agencies try to fight shy of them. When 
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it becomes necessary for a divorce case to be handled by a detective agency, it 
is usually a very disagreeable affair. If possible, why not adjust your differ- 
ences without this sort of evidence? Various States have divorce laws which 
give a release without dragging either party to the marriage through extremely | 
unpleasant conditions. You say that your husband is willing to give you a 
divorce on the score of desertion. Why not use this: And, anyway, what 
you need is a lawyer, not a detective. Write Miss Pugh, of the Expert Legal 
Advice Department. 


Martie.—Yes, you can secure a loan upon your automobile. 


7 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


Ears—Continued 


HE small ear is a feature at which the scientist must look with the closest 
| attention, if serious mistakes are not to be made in the character de- 
ductions based upon such observation. 

The ears of the high-class criminal are apt to be small, but so are those of 
the highly talented man or woman. Nature, in fact, makes no distinction be- 
tween the good and evil use of human qualities. So far as nature is concerned, 
the man who is intelligent enough to do a big piece of forgery is in no different 
a class than the man who is intelligent enough to be a bank president. So far 
as their exteriors can tell us, the two men are on the same plane. 

In high-class criminals we must look to very subtle indications of char- 
acter for information. As we go lower in the scale the differentiations will 
be coarser and more easily followed. 

The small ear is the more apt to be beautiful; but, as previously stated, 
it is not an indication of a fine character; rather, of highly sensitized physical 
faculties. The enjoyment of food and drink is not so strong in small-eared 
people as in large-eared ; but the sense of form and color, of motion, love of nature, 
appreciation of music, and a quick response to all emotional stimuli—all will 
be found almost universally when we study small-eared people. 

It is a matter for reflection that the one ear which decisively marks a subtle, 
contradictory character, having a quicksilver mentality, is found in the small, 
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close-set ear which is pointed at the upper lobe. This is found in the myth- 
ological representations of fauns, of the pagan god Pan, and of satyrs—all 
symbols of exactly the type of human being on which that particular and very 
rare ear is found. 

The thinner the small ear, the more delicacy does it show. The small, 
beautifully shaped, thick ear shows wholesome interest in the normal world, 
and, in all probability, physical health. 


See eee ee 


FEIGNING HOLDUP, BOY BATTERS HIMSELF 
INTO UNCONSCIOUSNESS 


RIGHTENED because he had lost money his employer had intrusted to him, 
William) McAlpin battered himself into unconsciousness in order to give 
future investigators of the incident the impression that he had been waylaid 
and robbed. ‘That at least is the second story McAlpin told of the disappear- 
ance of the cash. The first one was given when he recovered consciousness 
in the hallway of the apartment house in Brooklyn, New York, where he was 
found. 

An hour before the young man had been sent by his employer, a butcher, 
to deposit three hundred and seventy-one dollars in a bank near by. Having 
lost the money, McAlpin feared punishment. So he entered the apartment house 
and butted his head against the wall of the hallway. Butting at close range did 
not have as devastating effect upon his features as he thought necessary to 
substantiate the holdup story. Therefore he took a running start and struck 
his head with such force against the wall that he fell unconscious in the hallway. 

The tale he told when he recovered was believed by every one except a 
cynical detective who questioned him at intervals, asking for further details, 
until McAlpin became confused and contradicted himself on one or two par- 
ticulars. Then it was a simple matter for the detective to wring from him 
the statement that the money had been lost and the “holdup” staged to cover 
up his carelessness, 


ANOTHER GUNMAN MURDERED IN CHICAGO 


PADDY the Bear,” otherwise Patrick Ryan, well known as a gang leader in 

Chicago, is dead; shot down, it is rumored, by a member of his own band. 
Before he died Paddy named “The Rat,” a pickpocket, as the one responsible 
for the crime. 

What led to the shooting can only be conjectured as yet. It is believed 
that the members of Ryan’s gang thought he was not “splitting square” with 
them and that they decided to take the gunman’s usual revenge and wipe out 
the leader they thought had double-crossed them. He had received warning 
from his associates that they would get him, but he was not on his guard against 
The Rat. 

“T didn’t think The Rat had nerve enough to kill me,” he is reported to 
have told a plain-clothes policeman before he expired. 

Ryan was given his nickname of Paddy the Bear, because of his method 
of fighting. He would maul and claw his opponent, but never pulled a gun when 
he was sober. 
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it can oe avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
) cores s wh not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘ 
t weakd | be well, rom notify us of any change in your address. 


‘not found.” 


you hea m the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice o 
om. readers, help those wheee friends er relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped. ‘if you were in a similar 


WARNING. ——Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,” et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 5 





ap" SSINERBAN. MAX.—He left his home on January 
1919. is fourteen years of age, about four feet 
, -, “in height, weighs about inety pounds, and 
black hair and eyes. A black mole is on his left 
cheek. His mother is broken-hearted over his disappearance 
and will be most grateful to any one who will give her 
some news of her son. Mrs. L. Kileinerman, 719 Priace- 
ton Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey. 


ALTHUSIUS, JACK.—He was born in Holland, and ts 
about sp —- years old. He generally works in lumber 
i information about hin will be appreciated 
by Bolla. 1517 Garland Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


ASPENSTROM, HARRY, generally known as BINK, 
His brother saw him last in Brainerd, Minnesota. in 1903, 
but he was seen by others in 1913 in the same State. He 
is about five feet ten inches tall, weighs one hundred and 
forty-five pounds, sandy hair and reddish complexion. 
Any news of him will be appreciated by his brotier, 
Charles Aspenstrom, care of this magazine. 


KATSENMOYER, HENRY GEORGE DEWEY.—He was 
last heard of on July 15, 1¥19, at Camp Mills, New York, 
was about to be discharged from a casual company. 

An old friend would be glad to know where he is and 
will be greatly obliged to any one who will be kind 
enough to send his address. O. RK. B., care of this maga- 


paerettZee, 
very glad to hear from you. 
Wurcee: S. W., Washington, D. 


VAN FLIET, JAMES and VIOLA, whose children were 

al in he Children’s Home at Paulding, Ohio. Their 

as too young to remember anything of them, 

will eg esatebal for og information that will help him 

to his parents, or any of his brothers and sisters. 
John van Fliet, 416 Fifth Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


ULSES, MRS. EMMASETTE A.—She was last heard of 
in Tampa, Florida, in 1904. If any of her relatives or 
friends know her present address they will greatly oblige 
by sending it as soon as possible to RK. B. W., care of 

magazine. 


ROSBOROUGH, ROBERT.—He left Ottawa about eighteen 

ears ago and went to Saskatchewan and Manitoba When 
» was in Black Duck, Minnesota, in April, 

heard of since he left there It 

Was rumored that a man of his name was killed in a 
railroad accident in the United States. He would be 
now about thirty-five years old, five feet six and a half 
inches tall, dark complexion, rather small, dark eyes. He 
fs joint heir to an estate, and any information about 
h ead or alive, will be thankfully received by his 
William Rosborough, 133 Waverly Street, Ottawa, 


SAM.—Please write to your son, who would 
Samuel E. Sweitzer, 618 I 
Cc : 


EDGELL, ALMA M., who was a trained nurse in the 
Widener Home for Crippled Children in Philadelphia, and 

t_ there in 1914. She is asked to send her address to 
C. H. Doyle, care of this magazine. 


BOSWORTH, EMMA L. CHAPPEL, a teac ther who lived 
at 3215 Sixth Avenue, Troy, New York. in 1900. After she 
maprried Alfred P. Bosworth she went is” *phoentavilles 
Pennsylvania, and left there in 1902 Some of her 

ends are very @ xious to get news of her, and 
be grateful to any one who will be kind enough to 
her address Mrs. Bertha V. Heim, 18 North Albemarie 
Street, York, Pennsylvania. 


MONTAGUE, TOM, 
and last heard from when he wags 
ance. He is actor and singer, before 
entered the war lived in San Francisco e is asked to 
write to Larry Mertes, 1927 West Fifty-first Street, Chicago, 
Iilinois, care of Cornell Square Theater 


CURREO, ROSE.—Her brother, who has not seen her 
in an orphans’ home, ig very anxious 
er. father died two years ago, with at 
giving him any information about his sister If any 
can help him to find her he will be most grateful for th ir 
assistance. Charles Curreo, care of this magazine. 


wavis. @EROME.—He is sixteen years old, 
8t. Emma Industrial Schoo! in January of this 


Hire. of him will be gratefully received by his” 
powonine Davis, 514 Hartridge Street, 8S 


known to his friends as DtXt, 


coming back from 


BALL, J. 
curly hair, 


F.—He is six feet one inch tall, with brown 
deep-set brown eyes, medium complexion, and 
even, white teeth. Also CLARENCE C. PHILLIPS, thirty- 
two years old, about five feet six inches tall, is some- 
times known as PHIL. He works on railroads and was 
last heard of in Pocatello. Idaho. These two men are 
asked to write to M. B., care of this magazine. 


RYAN, WILLIAM.—Ie came from England about thirty- 
one years ee. and went to Watertown, Connecticut He 
was last heard of in 1903, when he was somewhere in 
Pennapirania His son would like to hear from him, or 
from any one who can give him any news of his father. 
Herbert Ryan, care of this magazine. 


MAYERS.—Information is wee ted of Alexander Mayors. 
who disappeared from Glo: New Jersey, in 1902. His 
three sons were put in the Wartht urg Home, in Yonkers, 

fork, at that time, 1 a rth son was brought 

y the Steinman family, dgefield Park, New Jersey. 

is now seeking his brothers, Ward, Alex, and Louis, 

all between twenty-one and twenty-five years “Of age. Wil- 
liam KR. Mayers, care of this magazine. 


LEIZ, GUS.—He left his home some nineteen years ago, 
and his family has heard nothing of him_ since. is 
the son of Charles and Caroline Kramier Leiz. THe was 
of horses and other animals, and may be en- 
some business that would bring him in contact 
. His sister, who has not seen him since she 
Was a very little child, would be very happy if she could 
find him, for her parents are always talking about ae 
and hoping that he will some day return to them 
Elsie P. Cook, Jamaica Creek, Springtleid, Long ” seinand 


BURT, ERNEST CLAIR.—He visited his sister in 1908, 
and after four months left, saying he was going to see 
his mother in Berkeley, California. Nothing has been seen 
or heard of him since that time. He is about five 
“ inches tall, with dark hair and gray eyes, and 

sear over his left eye. He was seventeen years 
when he left his home. His mother would be thankful 
to get any news of him and will be grateful to any one 
who may be able to tell something of him if they 
will write to his sister, Mrs. Herbert Dopson, 129 Cherry 
Street, Woodbury, Long Island. 


GAITHER, IRA HERMAN.—When last heard from he 
was in San Antonio, Texas, on August 19, 1913. He 
married Miss Ione Campbell, of El Paso, on November 10, 
1910. Any one knowing him or his wife will do a great 
favor by sending their present address to his brother, 
T. L. Gaither, 209 Merrick Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


GOODMAN, FRANCE G.—Ue is thirty-two fears old. 
six feet one inch tall, and weighs about one hundred 
and iifty pounds, He has black hair, gray eyes, a 
dark complexion A small scar is on each 
one on his right wrist. Hig left forefinger is 
ridged through being crushed. When last heard 
was in Fort Worth, Texas. any le iy knows where 
1 is they will do a great kindne by riting to Mrs. 
a Goodman, Route 4, Box 91, Salisbury. North Caro- 
ina 


VARDON, PORE MENT. —He was last heard from in Buf- 

falo, New ork, | years ago. He was born in 

Jersey,  e of medium $size His brother 
ge would like to hear from him, and hopes if he sees 
, that he will write to him soon. George Vardon, Box 
East Munising, Michigan. 


HALSTEAD, MRS. WILBUR, formerly Mrs. William 
Berry Her maiden name was Stephens. She is twenty- 
four years old, with light hair and blue eyes. and has 

missing since 1917 When last heard from she was 

tfginia, Also ber lUttle daughter, 

They are wanted to help settle up their 

grandfather Campbell's estate If any one knows where 

they are they will do a great favor by notifying her 
brother, A. D. Stephens, Phillipston, Pennsylvania 


QUINN, ROSE, who was in Jacksonville, Florida, 
It is thought that her home was in New Orleans 
like to hear from her, or from one who knows her. 
write to Mrs. Leila Ponce, 37 East Church Street, 
ville, Florida. 


ODELL. MRS. LOUISA C., my mother, whom I have 
not seen for tweaty-four years. She has lived in Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, in Sherman, Denison, Gainesville, and Dallas, 
Texas. Any information about her will_ve most gratefully 
received by her daughter, Mrs. Leora Burleson, Box 128, 
Pe 03, Texas. 


in 1914. 
1 would 

Please 
Jackson- 





Missing Department 


GILBERT. JAMES WEOLEV aie was last heard of in 
Ellsworth, Kansas, on August 28, 1910. He is about five 
feet eleven inches tall, and has medium brown hair and 
eyes, with a light spot in left eye. He is twenty-nine 
years old. His sister will be deeply grateful for any in- 
formation that will help her to get in touch with him 
Mrs. Freda Baker, 338 Inca Street, Denver, Colorado. 

MURRAY, MRS. LAURA, maiden name Smithies. She 
was last seen in Detroit, in June, 1918, where she was 
employed as waitress in a restaurant. If she sees this 
she is asked to send her address to Richmond, oare of 
this megs 


DEHN, JACK C., known as TEXAS JACK. He is five 
feet eight me od tall, twenty-five years old, and has light- 
brown hair and blue eyes. He wears a black leather belt 
with brass spots, a skull and cross bones, and the figures 

in the center of back. His family is anxiously seek- 

him and will be thankful information that 

lead to their finding him. J. C. D., care of this 
magazine. 


WILLIS, AMOS B.—He was last heard of in Lexington, 
North Carolina, in 1916, and for a while was in Concord 
Later he joined the navy in the same city. He is asked 
to write to his old chum, who has something very 
poisoge | to tell him. Dewey — th Suit, 1821 Kenyon 

5 W. Washington, D. 


SCHIMPF, JACOB or JOHN sAc08, —He was locomotive 
engineer for many years for the A. . L.. and later was 
engineer at the company’s plant at Cininagition Florida. It 
was reported that he went on a small farm near Miami. I 
have valuable information for him J. B., 116 Hyde 
Park Place, Tampa, Florida. 


ORANDORF, WILLIAM FRED.—He 
try in 1915. He is fifty-five years old, 
tall, weighs about two hundred pounds, and is a 
builder. He came from Newcastle, England. If any 
knows his present address they will do a favor by send- 
ing it to H. Hoffman, 411 Fourth Avenue, Long Island 
City, New York. 


SMITH, MRS. MARY, whose children, Louise, agg and 
Thomas, were placed in a home in Chicago, im 1874. Their 
home before that was in South Bend, Indiana. They were 
taken into different families, and never heard of their 
again. If any one knows anything of her, or 
relatives of this family, they will do a great 
by writing to Louise Smith, care of this maga- 


came to this coun- 
‘six feet five inches 
ship- 


kindness 
tine. 


LONGFELLOW, CHESTER DELBERT.—Ilis mother and 
sister will be grateful to any one who will help them 
find him If he sees this he is earnestly requested 
to write to his anxious mother, Mrs. Lillie Longfellow, 788 
South Main Street, Akron, Ohio. 


COHEN, IRVING, who worked in C. E. for W. U. as 
messenger last summer. 580, or ‘‘Whitey,’’ would like 
to hear from you, care of this magazine. 


HAUPT, DORA.—She disappeared from Brooklyn about 
twenty years ago, when she was about thirteen years of 
age. It was heard that she went to Africa with lady 
named Brandt. Any information about her will be greatly 
appreciated and thankfully received by her sister, Margaret 
Haupt, care of this magazine. 


RICHTER, ALEX.—He was last heard of at Vancouver, 
Washington. His address is wanted by an old friend, who 
will appreciate any information, and will be glad to hear 
from him, or from any one who knows where he is. B. 

. care of this magazine. 


BOOTH, CHARLES.—He is about fifty 
when last heard of was living on a farm near Byron, 
Texas, about firteen years ago. He has a sister, Martha 
Elizabeth, Mrs. R. M. Leggett, at Camden, Texas. Any 
information regarding him will be gladly received by his 
pep hhew, M. I, Leggett, care of Allen A. Coderny, Byron, 
exas. 


years old, and 


JAP ROSE, is asked to 


ESTES, LEONA, nicknamed 
Denver, Colorado. 


write to her old friend, B. H., 


BLACKMAN, JOHN, my brother-in-law, and PASCAL, 

y nephew I last heard from them about four years 

when they were in Oil City, Texas. I should be very 

to get some news of them, and hope, if they see 

, that they will write to me. Jewel Whitton, Box 131, 
Crossett, Arkansas. 


BROWN, MRS. MAGGIE.—She was last heard of in 
Boulder, Colorado, in 1910, and said that she was going 
to Denver Her daughter is very anxious to hear from 


her. S. H., care of this magazine. 


HISER, VIOLET, who, in 1917, 
Alliance, Onio, If she sees this she is asked 
iz Shriver, 552 Seventh Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


lived at 49 Main Street, 
write to 
Pennsyl- 
van 


ven NE. JULIA, who left Oakland, California, in Novem- 
ber, 1919. She is of trish descent, thirty-nine years old, 
five feet five inches tall, and has a boy three years of age 
named Clifford. Her maiden name was McDonald. She 
has relatives in San Francisco. Any one knowing her pres- 
os pacers please write to H. King, 14 Soscol Street, Napa, 
alifornia 
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ne reee. sosere B8.—He is forty years one. six feet one 

inch tall, has dark hair and eyes. He was last heard 
on in ine, at Marysville, California, His 7 mother will 
be very thankful for any information that will help her 
to find ber son. Mrs. N. E. Hopper, 1505 Third Street, 
Selma, California. 


GAULT, JOHN ERNEST, formerly of Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado. Information is wanted as to his present whereabouts. 
Valuable property interests are involved, and the advertiser 
says that he will pay one hundred dollars for positive in- 
formation that will lead to a personal interview with Mr. 
Gault H. 1. Garbutt, Colorado Building, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 


FRISBE, CLARK LAMARTINE.—He is _ seventy-two 
years of age, and was born and brought up in Gonzales 
County, Texas. He is over six feet tall, with very wide 
shoulders. He has black hair and gray eyes. le was 
last seen In Washington, in 1915. His daughter is anx- 
fously seeking him, and will be deeply grateful to any a 
who will be kind enough to assist her in her quest. 

Laura L. Evans, 2311-2 East Twenty-seventh Street, we 
coma, Washington. 


LIND, ERIC.—Ile sailed from New York for Jackson- 
ville, Florida, in the fall of 1919. His home is in some 
small town near there. While in New York he did some 
motion-picture work with John H. Pross, who would ap- 
preciate any news about him. Care of this magazine. 


BRANDLEY, PAUL.—He is Swiss by birth one Dg thirty- 

six years old, with brown hair, blue eyes, healthy 

complexion. He is somewhat of a globe trotter, “and was 

last heard of about four years ago in Crescent City, Cali- 

His brother Fred, to whom he sent a picture of 

s a cowboy in 1912, ts hunting everywhere for 

and will greatly appreciate any information that will 

him in his search. Fred Brandley, care of this 
magazine. 


ENGBLOOM, NELS.—He came from Sweden about 3008, 
I would be glad to know what city he went to when 
came to this country, and what name he was — oe 
He is now about seventy-five years old. may 4 
somewhere in West Virginia. _ Any information will 
very much appreciated. P. D. pealitond. 102 South Euclid 
Avenue, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


MORTIMER, HIRAM T.—Dear uncle, I have tried very 
hard to find you since you left You did not give me an 
address in your letter. Please write to me again. If any 
one knows the whereabouts of my uncle and will write 
to me I shall greatly appreciate their kindness. Beatrice 
Cooney, Egg Harbor, New Jersey. 

GOULD. WILLIAM.—He is about five feet ten inches tall, 
and has dark wavy hair and blue eyes. When last heard 
of he was in East Liverpool, Ohio, working at the Walkus 
Sewer Pipe Works. He is about forty-five years old. 
daughter will be grateful for any information that will 
help her to find her father, Mrs. Ethel Wescott, Box 
164, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


DEAR 


DADDY.—Please come home to us. Mother died 
on April 21, Bob 


1920, grieving for you. Only Helen and 

are left to take care of us, and if you don’t come home 
soon the worry will kill us all. The twins want you. 
Dorothea L. Hempson, Beloit. Kansas. 


PRICE, JEAN.—She was last seen in Norfolk, Virginia. 
Please write or come, if possible. T. E 


SLoniees.. EDMOND E.—He left Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, in April, 1917, for overseas duty in the medical de- 
partment. ih is known to his pals as Doc Iodine. Any 
information will be gladly received by Vernon C. Price, care 
of this magazine. 


MELLOTT, ELWOOD, who left home when he was four- 
teen years old, in 1892. His parents were then living at 
Mount Savage, Maryland, and the boy was learning to be 
printer, working at Hynman, Pennsylvania. He had 
hair and dark-brown eyes. His mother has been grievii 
for him all these years, not knowing whether he is di 
or alive, and if some one among our readers can give her 
any information whatever of her long-lost son she will be 
deeply grateful for their kindness. Mrs i. KR. Mellott, 
care of this magazine. 


PEIZE, MRS. ELLEN.—Thirty-six years ago she placed 
in Father John Drumgoole’s Home on Great Jones 
New York City, under the name of Charles Me- 
Any information about her will be gratefully re- 
ceived by P. R., care of this magazine. 


SELLANE.. Bae og was last heard of in Larch- 
mont, New She is asked to send her address to 
G. V., care a this magazine. 


BEECHER, AUGUST, is anxious ot find his parents or 
relatives. He was born June 26, 1894, and was left in a 
New York foundling hospital on July 17th of the same year 
by his mother, who has not been heard of since. Any in- 
formation that will help this young man to find his rela- 
tives wil be thankfully appreciated. August Beecher, care 
of this magazine. 

SMITH, Christmas, 1918. M L. D., op Western 
Front. V. Rusty N. 6- w. D would like to hear 
from you. P. 0. Box 67, San Pedro, California. 
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enh ORSTE”- JOSEPH, whe lived at one time in Mari- 
ida. He was married and had four daughters, 

= it is believed that he was a thirty-third degree Mason. 
Information is wanted of his family W. R. Hearst Bat- 
tle, 1026 East Twenty-second Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


JORDAN.—I am anxious to have some information about 
my parents. I was brought up by Williem and Caroline 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. I am _ twenty-eicht 
years old and have light hair and blue eyes. I have been 
told that my parents live somewhicre in one of the Virginias. 
They may vapell their name Jerdon. If any one can help me 
Alice J, O’Con- 
Maryland. 


to id them 1 shall be most grateful. Mrs. 
nell, 773 West Lexington Street, Baltimore, 


EPLRIARD. GEORGE. —He was last heard of in August, 
1909, at an, Montana, having just come in from 
the = 3, ‘elds. He is about forty-five years old, 

light hair, and blue-gray eyes. He 

Texas. Any one who knows where 
will do by writing to W. L. Dilliard, 768 
Gaviota Avenue, Long Beach, California. 


COOPER, JENNIE, a sister of the late Captain Austin 
Cooper, who lived at 37 Waterioo Place, Dublin, Ireland. 
She came to her mother in America twenty-eight years ago, 
and when last heard of was living in New York City Her 
friend Mery Mernagh would be very glad to hear from her, 
e fw get news of her through any one who may know 
her. AG Mary Healy, 970 Home Street, the Bronx, New 
York City. 


McMINN, JAMES ROBERT —He was horn at Dorchester, 
Brunswick, and married a New York girl named Mag- 
gie May about thirty years ago. It was heard indirectly, 
about six years ago, that he was living in or near New 
York City,.and had a family of four children. His sister 
is seeking him, and will be most grateful for any informa- 
tion that will help her to find him. Mrs. B. MeMinn 
Taylor, 163 West Twenty-second Streeet, New York City. 


BARCLAY. WALTER T.—He is thirty years old, has 
dark hair, and his left eve is slightly crossed. 
of Braddock, near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He 
heard of about twelve years ago in Virginia, having just 
returned from a trip to England. Any one knowing of his 
resent whereabouts will confer a great favor on his family 
y writing to his brother George KR. Barclay, 460 Swise- 
vale Avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 


SHACKEFORD, WILLIAM.—iIf any one can help me find 
my father, whom I have not seen since 1899. when I was 
two years old, shall be ever grateful to them. My 
mother died when I was born, and my father left me with 
my grandmother, Mrs. Lizzie Smith Any assistance from 
readers of this magazine that will lead to my finding him 
will be thankfully appreciated. Mrs. Dorothy Exline, Route 
3, Box 427A, Long Beach, California. 


DRAKE, LUCIEN C.. better known ag COONEY. His 
father and mother are getting old, and his sister begs him 
to write or come home as soon as he can. Leatha 


ELMER M.—He is thought to be in Richmond, 

His brother wants to hear from him, and will 
apprec’ any information that will help him to com- 
municate with him. Fred Mauk, Box 2, Station G, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


YORK, C., formerly of Kingston, New York, and_ last 
heard of in New York City. Any news of him will be 
reatly appreciated by RK. Fitzgerald, 64 Main Street, 
‘oughkeepsie, New York 


PRATT. THOMAS, formerly of Philadelphia. He has 
been missing for about twenty-five years. and when last 
heard from was working in Balitimore. He was sometimes 
known as SCRAP PRATT. ig nephew would be glad to 
get news of him. William L. Simpkins, 1211 South Twenty- 
sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyivanta. 


RATHBONE, JACK, who lived in Cincinnati about four 
years ago [le is asked to send his address to M. W., 
cate of this magazine. 


Oo IVER. DALHIA, 

Write to your old friend, 
days J. Young, 462 West Huntingdon Street, 
deiphia, Pennsylvania. 


SCENTER, S. A., who used to live at 1024 Patterson 
Avenue, Roenoke, Virginia, and left there in July, 1919 
He asked to write to his friend who has important 
news for him. J. W. Jordan, Dixie Hotel. Jefferson Street, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


KNOX, MRS. MINNIE.—She was last he ard on twelve 
years ago, in Prescott =a Her Mattie is 
very anxious to fir : her il P mn ful "fer any in 
formation about he Mrs, Merritt. 318 C Street, 
Fourth Avenue, Meridian. Miss! 

MOULTON, ROGER McCLELLAN.—Piense write to me 
Qt 26 South Oriental Street, Indian lis, Indiana, or in 
care of the Missing Department M. 


and OMAH FILLMORE. Please 
who has not forgotten the wig 
Phila- 


ORVIS, RENJAMIN.-—Ile was last heard of in Redlands 
California, in March, 1912 His sister would gery much 
like to hear from him, and begs him to write to her ! 
will be most grateful for any information that will help ‘her 
to communicate with her. ‘brother Mrs Arthur Hart, Box 
11, Shuttle Meadow Avenue, Plainville, Cornecticut 


Missing Department 


ROBINSON, JOHN and ROSE, my parents. I was born 

in Chicago, in 1897, and was brought up by a lady named 
Ella McKinley. I know nothi about my father and 
mother, but have heard that t? are in Chicago. 
Fva Roads, and Mrs. Frances Wilkins are asked to write 
and give some of the information they have about me. 
Any assistance in finding my relatives will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 5S. K., care of this magazine. 


COUGHLIN, LAWRENCE.—tHe has not been heerd from 
by his family since the Slocum disast and it ts feared 
that he may | » been one of the tims, although there 

ot iis e lived in ooklyn a § time 

dark hair, mustache, eyes 3 

Bob, and Jim, and his s r Jennie are very anx- 

ious to know what has become of him. His twin sister 

Mary is very ill, and is not expected to live long. James 

oi Coughlin, 1432 West Twenty-eighth Street, Cleveland 
nio. 


STON, newer. L.—He is a discharged soldier and 
lett , home on 17th last to go to a hospital 
Clarksburg West ” Virginia. He wrote saying that 
had arrived in Clarksburg, but he was not found in any 
of the hospitals there. He is twenty-four years old, 
five feet six inches tall, and has brown eyes and hair. 
has some tattooed marks on both arms. His wife 
that he may have lost his reason and wandered away, 
will be deeply grateful to any hoor who can help her to 
find out what has become of hin Mrs. Da aisy —- 641 
North Seventeenth Street, Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


BRAMBLE, wat a vee disappeared from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in July, 1916 He is twenty-two years old, 
abont five feet seven dnehes tall, weighs one hundred and 
forty pounds, he hair and biue eyes, and stoops 
slightly His rel ‘ iil be more than grateful to any 
one who can give them any information about him. Please 
write to his father, G. T. Bramble, 812 St. Paul Street. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


TURNER, WALTER ELMER.—Hie was a shoemaker in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, and has not been heard from since 
1906 Ilis youngest brother died lately, and his father 
would like very much to_hear from him. William Turner, 
2598 Taylor Street, San Francisco, California. 


SUBONAS or SUBLOSKY, WILLIAM and LOUIS.— 
They were last heard of in Great Neck, Long Island, where 
they were working as plumbers’ helpers They are asked 
7 communicate with Alex. Geraltasky, care of this maga- 
zine. 


HORSTMANN, ANTON and ALBERT.—They were born 
in Bremen, Germany, and when last heard of were work- 
ing as ranchmen in Omaha or California. They are asked 
to write to their sister, Mrs. John Eckworth, care of Mrs 
A. Marsilio, 65 Main Street, Nyack, New York 


HICKS, JOHN TULLY.—He is Englishman and was 
last heard of five years ago, when he was living on East 
Fighty-sixtl: Street. Cleveland. Ohio. An old friend would 
be glad to heay from him, and will appreciate any news 
that will lead to communicating with him. E. B., care 
of this magazine. 


ER.—The boy has gone with his Please 
M 


ELM 
come or write. Everything is forgiven. 


McNEIL, ALEXANDER.—He is an actor and was last 
heard of in California. Any information about him will 
be gratefully received by his sister, Mrs James Mulvey, 
571 Congress Avenue, New Haven. Connecticut. 


FESCENDEN, Geonds H.—tlie disappeared from_ his 
home in Rutherford, New Jersey, on November 28, 1919 
If any B.. oo knows. him will ask him to communicate 
with his wife, they will do a great favor to both, as good 
news awaits him Mrs. 4. Fessenden, 67 Addison 
Avenue, Butherford, New Jersey. 


wooo, sewane T.—He is twenty years old, five feet 
Nine inches tall, and has dark-brown hair and eyes. He 
was last seek in Salt Lake City If any one knows where 
he is, or has seen him recently, his only sister will be 
giad to hear from them. Miss C. L. Wood, 609 South K 
Street, Tacoma, Washington. 


TENNY, MRS. P. M., formerly of 3116 Sixteenth Street, 
San Francisco, is asked to peng r present address to 
C. F. Suter, 1915 Brust Stree Ban land, California. 


SMITH, SABES » CRERT.—We is about forty-five years 
old and was last heard of in California, 

a liis daughter, wl seen him 
sall child, is very a ‘ to find 
ve would be gle see her again 
“Ip to bring these two together will be 
Please write to Mrs. Frank 
Salem, Oregon 


father. 
J. 


t 
one who can 
a great favor to both. 
Brown, 1390 North Seventeenth Street, 


SARheN, mAs. CORA.—She formerly_lived in Dayton, 
an 1as “en gone since 1908 Her —, name 
i r little daug inte er needs her, and ill be 
her address, as something of imp panes to 
Please write to Venita| Warren Dun- 
ntee Street, Los Angeles, California 


SCHUSTER, GEORGE M.—Iie is a butcher. His son ts 
anxious to a ate with him in regard to t 
portant matter knowing his address will 
kindness by sen dit ‘< it George C. Schuster, 1201 Olive 
t, Seattle, Washington 





Missing Department 


MAHKORN, JOHN G.—He ts thrity-two years old, about 
five feet eight inches tall, and rather broad-shouldered. 
When last heard from, in February of this year, he was 

Nebraska. Any information as to his where- 
be greatly appreciated by his sister, Eleanore 
Mahkorn, 2304 Cherry Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


McCARTY.—Wanted to find the relatives, a brother ane 
sister, of Mary McCarty, who died in Davenport, in 190 
M. M., i 


BAKER, JACK.—He was last heard of in Parsons, Kansas. 

in 3 sister is very ill, and his nephew is anxious to get bis 

’g addyess. Frank Hazzard, Route 4, Box No. 111, 
Grant berry, Texas. 


PRINCE, PHILIP SHERIDAN.—He is twenty-eight years 
six feet tall, with blue eyes and dark-brown curly 
was last heard of in Great Falls, Montana, 
ago. He may have been in the war, 
been impossible to get news of itim through the 
partment or the Red Cross. His father is dead, 
mot! and all the family are very 
Philp should see this he is asked 
possible to his sister, Ada Prince Papescu, 
Montague, Montana, 


VAN WINKLE, SAMUEL.—He lived in San 
1895 to 1905, and went from there to Los 
he lived at 820 Date Street, and _ later 

Street. Also GEORGE W. WENDING, 

wk, who lived in Los Angeles in 1905-06 

THOLOMEW SWIFT, native of Ireland, 

heard of in Spokane, Washington, and Francisco. 

These three men disappeared and all ave left money 

whic h is still in bank. Relatives are asked to communi- 
ite with P. C. Hughes, attorney, 400 East Fifth Street, 

oO} lahoma, Oklahoma. 


LA BELL, STELLA.—Her maiden name was Purdy. She 
was born in Petersburg nada, and was last heard of 

Mount Pleasant, about twenty-five years ago. 
She ar mother ¢ rt, Susie, and Myrtle Any _ news 
of her will be gratefully received by her son. Bert Irving 
La Bell, ate South Fifteenth Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


GOINGS, LAWRENCE. and his wife. They were farmers 

Adonis, Texas, in 1899. Their daughter Julia would be 
glad to hear from them, or to get any news of them, or 
of her brother, H. Webster Goings, and will be grateful to 
any one who can tell her where they are. Mrs, Julia 
Brooks, 221 East Fifth Street, Burkburnett, Texas. 


FITZGERALD, JAMES, formerly of New Brunswick. He 
had a sister named Mrs. Ellen Tobin, who had an only 
daughter named Elizabeth. His niece would like to hear 
from him or from any member of his family. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth O'Keefe, 13 1-2 Chandler Street, Calais, Maine. 


KOLBE, GUSTAVE.—He left his home in 1904, 
Was sixteen years of age. He was about five 
or ten inches tall, and had dark- brown hair, 
dimple in his chin. His parents 
his father has been a cripple for 
make their declining years happy hey could get 
news of their son, and see him once again. 
heard of he was in Greeley, Colorado. 1 
has met him will write to his father the favor wi 
deeply appreciated. gaa Kolbe, 2334 South Twentieth 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


FRIEDLY, S. J.—He was last heard of at the Man- 
chester Hotel, Bakersfield, California, in 1919. Any one 
knowing his present address will do a favor by sending 
it to D. White, Snyder, Texas, care of J. A. West. 


STRICKLAND, JACK €E.—He is about twenty-six years 
id, and was in Nebraska in 1917. He registered for the 
t at Osceola on May 22d. Also, MRS. R. E. STUCKEY 
baby died in Beatri Nebraska, and who was last 
from at Fort Worth, Texas, in January, 1918 Any 
knowing the addresses of these persons will greatly 
oblige by sending them to M. Davis, 1407 Franklin Ave- 
nue, Houston, Texas 


GATES, CHARLES.—When last heard of he was in the 
City Hospital suffering from pneumonia, av 
there on Janu: 2 ast Since that 

a en impossi g satisfactory news 

ome reports stating that he died im the hospital on 

ruary 3d, and others that he got well. There was 

a rumor that he had been mistaken for a man for 

‘ ire a reward was offered He is thirty-five years old, 
out five feet nine inches tall, with brown hair and 

e hollow cheeks, teeth, a pale complexion 


care of this magazine. 


Francisco 


when 


i ry cough His anxiously see iim 
ill be most grateful any one who will heip her 
“ae t d him. A. V. Rybar, eare of this magazine. 


_ BILDERBACK, MRS. RUIE.—She was last heard of 
1 Kansas ten yes ago. She h 8 dark-brown hair and 
about feet three inches . and is forty- 
of age. She kno wn y as Mrs. J. E. 
Any news very welcome to her 
daugher, Dimple rs .. Sutherland, BR. R. 

care of FE. R. Hornby, Evansville. Indiana. 


FRANCIS, JOHN CLARK.—He was int 
Regimental Headquarters Co. 2! 
was last heard from in September, 
Letters sent there have been returned. 
write to BR. D. M., care of this magazine. 


bugler with 


143 


E.—Delbert is very sick. Come home, please. 


Ww. A. 
Mrs. Harry Perry, Onaway “Sichigan. 


TINSLEY, MRS. CLEMMIE.—She wes born in Bour- 
bon County, Kentucky, 882, and was last heard 
of in Louisville in 1912. sr only sister would greatly 
appreciate apy news would lead to her present 
whereabouts. Mrs. Cora Flowers, 801 Downey Road, 
Los Angeles,® California. 


PLEHARTY, ANNA J.—She is thirty-nine years old 
and was last heard of at 416 Maple Street, yatsonville, 
California, in October, 1917, She is five feet three inches 
tall, with gray eyes and dark-brown hair and a pale 
complexion. daughter will be very Maas to any 
one who can her to find her mothe 
Works, A. P. L. Co., Halfway Station, Mendota, California, 


DE MIDDO, CHESTER.—He has not been seen since 
January of this year. He is seventeen years old, has dark 
hair and complexion, and weighs one hundred and _ thirty 
pounds. He may be going under the name of Fred Miller. 
lis parents and friends are very anxious to hear from 
him. J. M., care of this magazine. 


FOX, HOWARD.—He has been missing since December 
16, 1919. He left his home in Wheeling, West Virginia, 
in a very sickly condition. His mother is il, and he js 
asked to write to J. W. K. 


SPROW, GEORGE.—There is news of vital importance 
to you, and you are asked to write immediately to F. P. 
E., care of this magazine. 


CARROLL, ELLEN, who lived in Boston, Massachusettsa 
over forty years ago. She married a man named Riley, 
who died a few years later from the kick of a 
A few years after this she wrote to her family, 
that she was going to be married to a 
and that they were going to live in 
gave no address. Her niece will be glad of any informa- 
tion about her. Mrs. Nora Casey Bradley, 25 Judd 
Street, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


HICKLE, MRS. caRnnie, formerly of Whiting, Iowa. Her 
maiden name was a I would like to hear from her, 
or from any one = kaaeee her present address. Mrs. 
Ella Clark, Lake Andes, South Dakota. 


iy ong onentee righ last heard of he was 
in Severy, is about forty-five years old. 
His wife's wan’ me. was Ogden. His daughter would 
be very glad to hear from him, or to get some news 
him from any one who has known him, or who can tell 
her where he is now. Juanita Protzman, General Deliv- 
ery, Minden, Louisiana. 


MU doo ge wi tag SERGEANT.—He was with the Eighth 
Regiment, D at Camp Jackson, South Caro- 
lina He at yt LD on January 10, 1919. at Camp 
Devens, Massachusetts, and was last seen at *Boston and 
Maine station at Ayers, on his way to his home in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. His buddy has something to 
tell him, and asks him to write to him as soon as possible. 
John B. Martin, 11 St. Eugene Street, La Tuque, Quebec, 
Canada. ° 


ALLISON, ROBERT, who left Troy, 
1872 and 1875, and was 

Hle was the son of Robert and 
information concerning him will 

y his brother, Alexander Allison, 
York 


STROUSS, IDA P.—I_was born in Providence, 
Island, on January 7, 1894, at the boarding 
Julia A. Miles, in whose care I was left. Mrs. 3} < 
now dead, and I have feng just been told that she was 
not my mother. My own mother’s name was Ida P. 
Strouss, and any information that can be given to me of 
her will be thankfully received. Earl Ernest Strouss, 458 
Forest Avenue, Brockton, Massachusetts, 


LEDER, JACOB.—He left New York City about 1905, 
and wheu last heard from was working in Minneapolis 
in an iron establishment. He visited Philadelphia, and Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and was headed for the coast. e is 
thirty-one years-old, five feet four inches tall, and has 
brown hair and eyes.” His brother Michael would like to 
know what has become of him, and will appreciate any 
nformetion that will help him to find him. Michael Leder, 
2480 East Sixty-third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


INMAN, MRS. LILLIAN.—She was last heard of in 
Athol. Massachusetts, in 1910. Her only son is very 
anxious to get news of her, and will be most grateful for 
any inforrmation that will lead to his communicating with 
her, Roy Inman, 20 Carr Street, Bangor, Maine. 


New York, between 


Schaghticoke, New 


Rhode 


GREEVES, J. GARDNER, formerly of the 84th Division. 
He is thirty-nine years old, about five feet eight inches 
tall, weighs one hundred and_ eighty-six pounds, has 
browu hair, blue eyes, large teeth and large nose. He 
is of Irish scent. He disappeared from Camp Taylor, 
Kentucky, on 29, 1919. Please send information to 
L. E. Welch, Judge Advocate’s Office, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. 

SNAKE EYE.—Please come around to the inn as soon 
as possible. I don’t know where you are. Edward A. 
Jones, Sumner, Mississippl. 





Missing Department 


MILANEY, BASIL F.—He was last heard of in June, 
1919, when he shipped board a war vessel 
Weasel, at Sydney. Nova Scotia, which 
the Canadian government for the British. 
received that the vessel had , 
fast, oune. and that th 
pa The missing boy 
tall, with “rai hair and blue-gre« 
very much worried about him and y grateful 
to any of our readers who will be so kind as to give them 
any information that will help them to tind their boy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Luke Milaney, Veteran, Alberta, Canada. 


BOYCE.—I would like to learn of the whereabouts of de- 
scendauts of Pia and Sophia Boyce, or Boice, who 

ree sons, James, Martin, and Charles, and one 
ter, Mary. They were residents of Spottswood, New Je { 
we, years ago. Any information will be greatly appreciated 
by J. M. R.. care of this magazine 


CANEDY, ARTHUR E.—if you see this communicate 
faa your sister Lula, P. O. Box ‘15, Slreveport, Lou- 
a. 


ROESCH, ANTON A., @ trapper and pearl fisher, who 
was last heard from about one year ago in Bimiji, Minne- 
sota. He is gg = Pogo years old, five feet nine inches 
tall, with dark hair and complexion. Any_ news of him 
will be meat appreciated by his brother. L. E. R., care 
of this magazine 


NEWKIRK, ANNIE MAY.—She was last heard of by 
her father thirteen years ago at, or near, Charleston, 
Missouri. She is now seventeen years old. Any one who 
pil anything concerning her, or who can tell where 

is now, will confer a great favor by writing to her 
father, John E. Newkirk, p* O. Box 1733, Atlanta, Geor- 


STEELE, JAMES D.—He left his home in Yadkin Val- 
ley, North Carolina, and went to Asheville, where he 
joined the army. 1 received a letter from him from Pan- 
ama, and wrote to the adidress given, but have received 
answer. He is about five feet in he 
gl and diver. 1 will appreciate any information that will lead 

my communicating with him. Edward McShane, 301 
South Brevord Street, Charlotte, North Carolina, 


ADELE A.—Please write to me and little James, for we 
are both broken-hearted without you, and want to hear 
from you and to see you. Everything is forgiven. Please 
write. Sam and James. 


GATES, CLIFFORD.—When last heard of he was at 

in February, 1912, and is supposed to have 

He may go by the name of Charles Clifford 

about twenty-seven years of age, and has blue 

light hair, Any information about him_ will be 

ladly received by pants Preston Cleveland, 97 Exchange 
treet, Portland, Maine. 


PRYOR, JAMES.—If you see this please write to me, 
al let = Bae 1 here you are. I have very important 
hews for Pryor, Carter House, 702 East Mar- 
shall Street. , eB, Virginia. 


Cc. G. F.—I am very anxious to hear from you. Have 
good news from rout mother at Wappella. We have moved 
from K-—— W. Darling, Box 62, Riddle, Oregon. 


ieeeatane, MR. AND MRS. CRARLES. —Their tast 
known address was in Los Angeles, California, and from 
to time they were in San Francisco, Portland, Oregon, 
Tacoma and Seattle, Washington. Any information will be 
appreciated. O. N. Ford, Berrien Springs, Michiga 


RICH, THEODORE FREDERICK, who, went to the Fifty- 
second Street school, in Los Angeles, California, is asked 
to write to his old chum. Any one knowing his address 
will do a favor by sending it to Llo E. Burton, 1006 
Alaska Building Seattle, Washington 


PATRICK, last name not 
and blue eyes, and wag 8. § 
Tennyson, of the Lamport & Ho!t Line in 1917 Any 
one knowing his address will greatiy oblige by writing to 
D. Jeannin, West Sand Lake, New York 


HULTING, CHARLES E.—THe was last heard from about 
ten years ago when he was in San Francisco. His brother 
ie anxiously seeking him, and will be very grateful to any 

one who can give him news of him. Gus Hulting, 1448 West 
‘Adam Street, Jacksonville, Florida 


DOUGHERTY, JENNY, formerly of 4012 Drexel Roule- 

rd, Chicago, and when last heard of was in Dallas, Texas, 

asked to send her address to a friend. Any one know- 
ing where she is will do a great kindness by writing to 
Radio, care of this magazine. 


AGFLANS. Cart §3.—He left his home in Sioux City 
on Ju 3 16. He is six feet three inches tall, of 
Swedish. birth, with blue eyes and light complexion, and 
was born in 1872 He speaks several languages and is a 
good accordion player His wife and son are anxiously 
seeking him, and will be most grateful for any assistance. 
Mra. Carl J. Aspland, care of this magazine 


MOORE, ED., sometimes known as GEORGE M. MOORE, 
Who was last heard of at Du Quoin, IMinois, and was 
supposed to have gone to Warsaw, Wyoming. Any in- 
semation about him will be greatly appree ated by his 

gon, who fs in the United States army. Private Fred. R. 
Moore, Port Depot, Det. 3, Newport News, Virginia. 


known. He has dark hair 
wireless operator on t . 


STERLING, MISS W. E., by whom I was employed for 
several months as guide and companion on the Mohave 
Desert in 1917, in her search for health and adventure, 
One group of gold claims, which we discovered and lo- 
cated jointly, have since peo valuable, and I am very 
anxious to obtain from or her solicitors, a power of 
attorney for her interes enal me to close deal now 
pending. I shall greatly obliged to any one who can 
send me her address Ed. Lussan, 151 West Chureh 

t, Tucson, Arizona. 


HARRINGTON, EDITH.—She is 
Wills Hospital, Philadeiphia, 1912, and later at 
Howard Hospital in the same “She is about five feet 
four inches tall and has dark he iy information con 
cerning her whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by 
K. C., care of this magazine. 


nurse, and was in 


LINNY, DOROTHY, wiio was placed in a home for the 
insane at Louisville, Keiutucky, in 1907, by her mother, 
whose maiden name was Duke Mother and daughter left 
Louisville together in 1918, and have not been seen since, 
Their relatives are very much worried about them and will 
appreciate any infermation that will lead to their present 
address. C. M. S., care of this magazine. 

ROSS, JOHN K.-—He disappeared from his work in the 
Franklin Mills, at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, sixteen years 
ago. He ha a silver plate in placed there 
after an accident. His sister will il NTF any in- 
formation. Mrs. Anna Clark, 32 Way etey Terrace, Cum- 
berland, Maryland. 


THOMAS, HOWARD D.—He is a miner and was Iast 

heard of in Nevada seven years ego. He is forty-two 

years old, with brown hair and blue eyes. He belonged 

to. the Federation of Miners. Any information that will 

help to find him will be thankfully received by his sister, 
rs. George L. Crow, Denair, California. 


WILLIAMSON, MAY, who was last seen in Brownsville, 
Texas, on June 5, 1915.’ She fs about five feet seven inches 
tall, weighs about one hundre “il and = forty pean. ig 
twenty-seven years old, and has blond hai a. 
Williamson, care of this magesine 

HANLEY, WILLARD.—One of 
friends wishes to get in touch with you. 
Cc. E. F., care of this magazine 


your old Jacksonville 
Please write to 


FLAGG, DANNY.—TIle was last seen in New York City 
several years ago. Do you remember when you worked 
at Middletown, with Herry and Doc? I have good news 
for you. J. R., Lock Box 367, Ilion, New York, 


MURRAY, MOORE, ALIDA.—She was born in Cats- 
kM, New York, about thirty-four years azo and was last 
geen by Lm nr in July, 1915. Her husband, Frank 

Pray ter, and she went with him to Chicago 

ener nicks place she wrote once, and has 
heard from since. ler relatives do not know 
is alive or dead. Her father is seriously ill, and 
may not live much longer, and any news of her will be rrate- 
fully received by her brother, Milo B. Moore, Jr., RB. D. 2, 
Newburgh, New Yor 


CONWAY, JESSIE.—She lived for a number of years at 
170 North Pearl Street. Columbus, Ohio, but all letters 
sent there of late have be returned Hier sister is very 
anxious to know what has become of her, and will greatly 
appreciate any assistance in finding her. B. V., care of 
this magazine. 


BARRETT, ED.—He is a butcher and moves from place 
to place. Also GERALD LANE, butcher and grocer, 
twenty-one years old. His mother is not expected to live 
Any one knowing the address of either of these two mer 
witl do a favor by sending it to A. L., care of this maga- 

ne. 


BROUGHAM, WILLIAM 3.—He was last heard of in 
1907, when he was in Medicine Hat, Canada. le has 
light-brown hair, a reddish mustache. and a very fair skin 
He is about six feet tall, and rather round-shouldered. 
His daughter, Isabella Beatrice. would like very much to 
know if he is living, and will be thankful for any infor- 
mation that will help her to fing her father. Mrs. Joe 
Bessh, Medical Lake, Washington 


ORR, OSA, the daughter of Wilson Orr, who was killed 
in Kenna, New Mexico, on Marct 1912. When _last 
heard of she was living with pot, Kuntz, of Ros- 
well, New Mexico, and may known as Helen Kuntz. 
She is now fifteen yes Any one who can give her 
present address is to be kind enough to write to 
Martin ihe nt attorney, 408 North La Salle, Street, Chi- 
cago, Minois. 


JUSTIN, PEARL DAHLMAN.—She ts a native of Ken- 

was last heard of in Kansas City, Missouri, 

when she was twenty-eight years old She 

‘ four fnches in height. with blue eyes and 

auburn hair Any one knowing her address will do @ 

very great favor by sending it to C. S., care of this maga- 
zine 


POWELL, HOMER.—TI'e is about fifty years of age, five 
feet inches tall, and weighs one hundred 
pounds. He has brown hair and eyes, and was 
» was last heard of in Chico, California, 
His st and brother will be deeply grateful to any one 
who , give them any information about him. George 
A. Powell, Box 358, care of Perry Wiley, Juneau, Alaska. 
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Send the Coupon 


No.7A1410 -well send you. 


the st popular ladies’ 

ring in the world. Beau 

tifully n rd, the es- 

of good taste. Set- 

ting is « flashing Lachnite 

— weighing about one 
at 


No.7A1504 


Thies solid gold ring te 
paaped aps" Saiches Lad 
iner or mo 
fash %... 4, ring ec a4 be 
made A, is set with a 
brilliar Lachnite Gem 
weaning ebout 3 ‘v carat, 


Price 





Price -.-.. $38.78 
Deposit..... 4.75 
Monthly 2.50 


END NO MONEY. Just send us your name and address and we 


will send you, prepaid, on 10 days’ trial, a genuine Lachnite Gem 

mounted in a solid gold ring. These sparkling gems have the eternal fire of diamonds. 
Ti.cir brilliance and hardness are guaranteed forever. We want you to select one of the 
rings from this advertisement and wear it ten full days at our expense. Then, if you can 
tell it from a diamond, send it back. Over 150,000 people have accepted this offer—and have 
found a way to own exquisite jewelry at a trifling cost. 


Pay As You Wish 


Whe n the ring comes just make the first small deposit ($4.75) with the postman. This is only a 
deposit. It is not a payment. The money is still yours. Put the ring on your finger and wear it everywhere for ten 
full lays. Then if you decide to keep it, pay the balance at the rate of $2.50 a month without interest. But if, 
during the trial, you decide to send the Lachnite buck, your deposit will be refunded instantly. You run no risk. 


—S \ Send the Coupon ! 


Harold Lachman Co. X\ 

12 North Michigan Avenue 
Just put your name 
and tell us which ring 


Dept Chicago, im. 
‘nd us your finger size To getitcut 
just meet around the middle 


a Strip of 
knuckle of your ring finger. Send the coupon now. You 
rations to buy. 


will be under no oblig 
12 No. Michi Ave. 
*, Harold Lachman Co. [2,S9yi0"""Enicaco 
* 


4.75 
2.50 
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Monthly .... 
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HINK of how your favorite 
fruit delights the palate 
when in season! 


The memory still lingers. 


Recall the actual taste with 
Charms. Charms—made of 
pure sugar and fresh, luscious 
fruit flavors—are always in 


season. 


Crunch them between your 
teeth or let them slowly melt 
in your mouth. Whichever 
way you prefer to eat them 


The Flavor Charms. 


Sold most everywhere. In 
handy packages, banquet tins 


and cartons. 


MADE IN NEWARK.N. J. 


THE CITY OF 


CHARMS 





